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Art. I.—Tue Earry Proeress or CHRistiANIry. 


‘0 enable us to form a fair and full estimate of the position and 
| prospects of religion in the present day, a brief account of 
the causes conducing to the rapid spread and general acceptance 
of the Christian religion during the first three centuries of its 
history will be useful, and may be interesting. Let us glance, in 
the first instance, at the facts for which we have to supply an 
adequate explanation. 

The Christian religion was founded by Jesus of Nazareth, a 
young Jew, whose parents were of high and ancient descent, and 
of good social position. He received the best education a child 
of Jewish parents could obtain. He appears by natural disposi- 
tion to have been much interested in the religious thought of 
his age, and by education to have been equally well informed as 
to its controversies. Before his entry upon public life Jesus 
seems to have associated himself with one or other of those 
numerous philosophico-religious sects, with which at that time 
Judea abounded. Of these, the Essenes may be taken as a fair 
type ; and though we cannot say with certainty that Jesus was 
a member of that sect, yet, from the close similarity of his teach- 
ing and type of religious life to many of the characteristic tenets 
of that body, it seems a very probable conjecture. While still 
a young man he, jike many of the best of his countrymen, adopted 
the career of a religious teacher and reformer. His early pre- 
tensions were modest; but the current of events, if not of personal 
ambition, soon enlarged the area of his demands, until finally he 
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announced himself the Messiah, the Promised One, the Son of 
God, sent from heaven to teach mankind true religion. This 
divine message consisted of three parts. First, an affirmation of 
the intimate and immediate relationship subsisting between the 
messenger and his Father in heaven ; second, the announcement 
of the close approach of the kingdom of heaven; third, of the 
need of prompt and thorough moral and religious reform in view 
of that event. 

As to the divine claims of Jesus, we think the orthodox church 
has correctly interpreted their spirit and intention. In the age 
and circumstances of the claimant they were natural, and indeed 
were logically necessary to give authority and consistency to his 
teaching. What Jesus exactly meant by the kingdom of heaven 
and the approaching fulfilment of the Messianic hopes of the 
Jews is not so clear. His own account is not consistent. But 
the final form the expectation assumed in his mind was a king- 
dom of heaven upon earth, the visible advent in his own day and 
generation of God his Father in the vault or clouds of heaven, 
seated upon his throne of judgment, surrounded by his holy 
angels, with his beloved Son on his right hand, as his assessor, 
to judge the world. It was to be an everlasting reign of 
righteousness, happiness, and glory upon earth, with Jesus as the 
central figure, and his disciples as important accessories. It was 
the’ splendid, yet egotistic, dream of a self-deluded enthusiast. 
This is certainly the opinion of what Jesus meant by the kingdom 
of ‘heaven formed by those who heard him, and it continued, 
despite its extravagances, the expectation of the church during 
the first four centuries of its history. Fortunately there is no 
doubt or obscurity attaching to the preparatory reform in manners, 
morals, and religion by which these great expectations were to be 
realized. Ifwe strip the religion of Jesus of one or two ex- 
crescences, superinduced by the peculiarities of his abnormal 
training and transcendental notions, and judge the residue by the 
moral standard of the age in which he lived, we must pronounce 
that religion animated by a pure and high morality, and aiming 
at a useful and practical virtue. It lays much stress upon the 
motives prompting actions, and is concerned about the emotional 
tnental state of its professors, in marked contrast to the formalism 
and system of external observances which the historic Judaism 
of Jesus’ time had inherited. Forthwith Jesus instituted a 
crusade against the vice, hypocrisy, corruption, and formalism of 
his countrymen. He placed himself in broad and immediate 
antagonism to the priestly and conservative classes of his day. 
They were interested in the maintenance of the status quo, of rite 
and ceremony, of inherited privileges, practices, and traditions ; 
Jesus was the young exponent of the new spiritual life and 
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thought evolved by the contact of the Jewish mind with foreign 
culture. They looked for a temporal prince in the person of the 
promised Messiah, for a material and natural kingdom, a reign of 
temporal supremacy over surrounding nations ; Jesus announced 
the advent of a spiritual king, a visionary transcendental king- 
dom, a kingdom of righteousness inaugurated and supported by 
the hosts of heaven, a veritable kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
It is to be noted, however, that Jesus was only a Jewish re- 
former. At no period of his career do his thoughts seem to 
have travelled beyond tlfe boundaries of his native country or the 
wants of his countrymen. He lived and died‘a Jew. | He did 
not expressly exclude the Gentile nations from participation in 
the happiness of the approaching kingdom of heaven, he simply 
ignored them, they were not present in his mind. After his 
death, the first Christians still retained this provincialism. The 
early converts were exclusively Jews. The first missionary 
efforts of the church were confined to the conversion of their 
- countrymen scattered throughout the world. It was Paul of 
Tarsus who first broke through the barriers of Jewish exclusive- 
ness, and aspired to make Christianity cosmopolitan ; who im- 
ported,into the new faith opinions and doctrines which transformed 
it from the narrowness of a Judaic sect into the catholicity of the 
Christian religion. 

Now this religion had nothing which, at first sight, seemed 
likely to secure for it a favourable reception in the ‘world at large. 
It had its birth among a small, despised, and isolated people, 
estranged by their religious fanaticism, manners, and customs 
from surrounding peoples; and especially placed in marked 
antagonism to their Roman conquerors by their political violence 
and turbulence. And the Christians were a despised and hated 
sect, even among their own people. Christianity carried on an 
open war against the vice and immorality, against many of the 
weaknesses and favourite practices, against the opinions and pre- 
judices of the times. It was more than a new religion; it was 
a revolution in the religious life. It abandoned the hitherto 
universal notion of constituting religion an observance of forms, 
rites, and ceremonies, under the direction and control of a priestly 
caste, substituting therefor a religion of morality, emotion, and 
virtue. Religion and morality were for the first time conjoined 
in Christianity, received the same sanctions, and were promised 
the same rewards. It was a change from objective to subjective 
religion. And in return for such a revolution in the thoughts, 
interests, and activities of its devotees, Christianity exposed them 
always to shame and contempt, sometimes to personal suffering, 
and oceasionally to death. The Christians were vindictively 
opposed hy the unconverted Jews, who bitterly resented tlre 
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supercession of their inherited opinions and institutions by the 
new religious birth. They rebelled against the invitation ex- 
tended to the Geniiles to come and participate in the blessings, 
promises, and glories following upon the worship of the true 
Jehovah, they would fain have appropriated exclusively to them- 
selves. The Christians were also subject to the hostility and 
antipathy of the Pagan priests, to whom consideration, influence, 
and wealth were at stake. For Christianity is in its very nature 
intolerant. It not only affirms its own truth, but the inherent 
falsity of all other forms of religion. It brooks no rival. This 
spirit of exclusive supremacy was another offensive innovation 
upon the opinions of the time. Polytheism is invariably tolerant, 
and was especially so under the rule of imperial Rome. The 
number and variety of the populations she successively conquered 
and absorbed, freed her ruling class from the taint and Jittleness 
of religious exclusiveness. The altars frequently erected to un- 
known gods breathe the very spirit of religious concession. But 
with the advent of Christianity all this was changed. Toleration 
did not, and by the very principles of their faith could not, 
satisfy the Christians. They insisted upon the universal and un- 
compromising acceptance cf their theological dogmas, and the 
abandonment of all others. To such a system Paganism—its 
very existence threatened—could not but present an active 
resistance. In its hostility it received the support of two impor- 
tant classes; the ignorant country population for whom Chris- 
tianity in its pristine vigour and purity was unsuited ; and the 
ruling class, whose aristocratic pride was galled by a religion of 
such pretensions emanating from one of the smallest, most 
troublesome, and most despised peoples conquered by their 
country’sarms. Yet, despite ali this—perhaps partly because of 
all this—the religion of the despised Jewish sectary, of the man 
who died a malefactor’s death, whose disciples shortly after that 
event only numbered 120, in three centuries became the religion, 
not only of the Roman emperors, but of the Roman people. 

We must not, however, form an exaggerated idea of the value 
of those numerous additions to the early Christian church, nar- 
rated with such pious unction by theological historians as proof of 
the overpowering weight of the evidence adduced on behalf of the 
new faith. We have spoken of Christianity being more than a 
new religion—as being rather a revolution in the religious life. 
That statement only applies to those who fully interpreted the 
spirit of Christianity, and successfully realized its ideal in ordinary 
life. But such lofty types of religious character must be, in the 
very nature of the case, comparatively rare in any age. And 
though, as we believe, they were exceptionally numerous in the 
period of which we treat, yet still their numbers, if compared 
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with the vast extent of the population from which they were 
drawn, were, proportionately, very small. In fact, they were only 
to be found among the leaders and active missionaries of the new 
faith; among persons of some ability and culture resident in 
cities, where contact with civilization and social intercourse had 
generated a moral atmosphere capable of sustaining the Christian 
life. From that high type the converts shaded down in gradually 
increasing numbers to those who had no conception of the com- 
monest requirements of Christianity—to those, Christian only in 
name, who professed it from interested motives, at the call of 
fashion, or thé importunity of friends. It is narrated on fair 
historical authority that when Christianity, after being recognized 
by Constantine, became the religion of the Roman people, the 
public statues erected in the imperial city to the honour of the 
discarded pagan gods were utilized under the new religious 
végime by being represented as those of the Christian apostles 
and martyrs. Thus the ideal in marble of the pagan artist’s 
fond conception of the godlike form of his favourite deity, by 
the simple process of the erasure of one name and the substitution 
of another with later associations, came to alike gratify and edify 
the esthetic emotions of his Christian successors. That we appre- 
hend was fairly illustrative of the process of conversion in the 
great majority of cases among the general country and lower city 
populations. All that was required of them was to acknowledge 
the name of Jesus and be baptized. Their ignorance, habits, and 
feelings remained the same; they became Christians only in 
name. Yesterday they plumed themselves on being Pagans; to- 
day they glory in the name of Jesus. 

The first solution of the problem that naturally suggests itself is 
that the early and rapid progress of the Christian religion arose 
from the convincing nature of the arguments adduced in its support 
by the first teachers of it. Yet a moment’s consideration will show 
that such an opinion is quite untenable. For the experience of 
every age, and especially our own age, is that men seldom or 
never change their religious opinions by reason of arguments 
addressed exclusively to the understanding. If such was the case, 
as only one form of religion, at the most, can be true, there would 
be dogmatic unity in the religious world. Besides, if the influence 
of cogent argument upon the understanding could adequately 
account for the spread of Christianity in the first centuries of its 
history, as the evidence on its behalf is still the same, and the 
power of logic over the human mind is also the same, that pro- 
gress would have continued uninterruptedly to the present time ; 
while, in point of fact, Christianity, exeluding the increase from 
the natural growth of the people’s professing it, is, and for many 
ages has been, practically stationary. Not only so, but that 
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religion was ushered upon an age and among peoples who, 
through ignorance and habit of mind, were constitutionally un- 
able to weigh evidence or appreciate correct argument. It is 
not necessary, however, to speculate upon this matter ; for if we 
examine the writings of the early Christian apologists, we shall 
find an entire absence of arguments which, by any stretch of 
fancy, can be described as logical. The early church affirmed its 
divine origin by the effects of conversion upon those who em- 
braced it. The divine afflatus, the gift of prophecy, the gift of 
tongues, the power of expelling demons, of healing the sick, and 
raising the dead, were all powers bestowed with a generous and 
indiscriminate hand among the early professors of Christianity. 
All these the common-sense of mankind has long since contemp- 
tuously discarded as the arts of imposture or the credulity of 
ignorant faith ; while, on the other hand, we search in vain 
among the writings of the period for any systematic exhibition of 
the crucial facts, and inferences from these, which an intelligent 
appreciation of the logical requirements of a supernatural revela- 
tion imperatively demand; or any evidence that the events 
narrated had been, or even could have been, authoritatively verified 
by the writers. 

Neither could the circumstance of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity claiming to demonstrate the authority of his mission by 
the exhibition of miraculous power have any specially favourable 
influence on its progress. ‘The gift of working miracles was 
quite a common pretension in those ages. So common, indeed, 
that persons unconnected with religion, and claiming no special 
divine, commission, demonstrated in the presence of thousands, 
and without any adequate occasion, their possession of this valu- 
able faculty. Besides, the Pagan priests could point to a 
literature abounding with instances in which the gods, at their 
intercession had interposed in the affairs of men or suspended 
the operation of natural laws. If, therefore, miracles proved the 
divine origin of Christianity, they equally proved the divine 
origin of the Grecian mythology. Of course we do not mean to 
assert that the evidence on behalf of the miracles is in both 
instances of equal weight. The distance in point of time is too 
great, and the historic evidence too sparse, to hold out any 
encouragement to attempt such a hopeless and thankless task as 
an apportionment of their relative value. But we do assert 
that, to the minds of the ignorant and credulous population of 
the period, the genuineness of each was attested by an equal and 
satisfactory amount of evidence. 

Neither was there anything novel, striking, or specially 
attractive in Jesus’ claim to divine origin and honours. The 
age abounded with impostors arrogating to themselves the attri- 
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butes and prerogatives of divine messengers. Judea especially, 
some time before and after the advent of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, swarmed with such adventurers, the magnitude of 
whose success was only comparable to the suddenness of their 
disappearance before some new rival, possessed of greater talent 
or audacity. As we learn from contemporary history, the same 
extraordinary feature was common throughout the whole 
Roman empire. Great numbers of persons wandered from 
country to country boasting themselves the vehicles of divine 
revelation and the possessors of supernatural power; and 
fattening upon the superstition and credulity of the multitude. 
The most celebrated of these, Apollonius of Tyana, who 
obtained a measure of success second only to that of Christ, 
apart from the inherent falseness of his pretensions to the 
supernatural and divine, advocated a morality and virtue far in 
advance of the religious sentiments of his age. Thus there was 
nothing in Jesus’ pretensions unusual or foreign to the spirit of 
the age, or calculated, in themselves, satisfactorily to account 
for the progress of his religion. 

To what, then, are we to attribute the extraordinary and 
rapid progress of the Christian faith? The causes contributing 
to that progress are very various, alike in number and value, 
and, for the sake of clearness, we will treat them in three 
groups: First, the causes predisposing the Roman world to 
receive a new religion ; second, the features in the history and 
constitution of the church which specially qualified it to be an 
efficient missionary agent; third, the opinions, feelings, and 
doctrines, characteristic of the Christian religion, specially 
adapted to satisfy the religious wants and longings of the time. 

Beginning with the forces at work in favour of Christianity 
in the Roman world, we assert, as of first importance, that it was 
an age in which the mental emotions upon which the strength 
and intensity of religion depend were very highly exercised and 
developed. ‘The importance of religious concerns in any period 
is measurable by the extent of the influence of*fear and reverence 
upon the national character. When a people relies for security 
prosperity, and happiness upon the executive efficiency of a 
central authority, they will develop reverence, dependence, awe ; 
when their social condition is one of unhappiness, misfortune, 
and degradation, they will develop fear. And fear and reverence 
together, when related to the supernatural, beget superstition 
and generate religion. The age was a religious age because it 
was a period of political servitude and military despotism. At 
the advent of Jesus, the liberties of the Roman people, under the 
pressure of political necessity and the decay of public spirit and 
capability, had become a thing of the past, a tradition, a dream 
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of the political historian. True, the old republican forms and 
language were still preserved, but throughthe thin veil thus 
drawn there shone the ill-concealed mailed hand of the military 
autocrat. Even this homage to a splendid past was soon cast 
aside as useless and superfluous, and the Roman government 
stood before the people with all the coldness, firmness, and 
power of an iron and irresponsible military rule. Following 
upon this, the people were subject to the most crushing oppres- 
sion. All their earnings above what was required for a bare 
subsistence were appropriated to the uses of the State, or the 
private luxury and splendour of the provincial governors. The 
people were taken from their homes to serve in the armies of the 
State, or were appointed to a particular social or industrial 
occupation without reference either to their tastes, interests, or 
capabilities. It was an age of intense political misery and social 
suffering. What wonder, then, that the people should seek con- 
solation in the comforts of religion, that when this world ceased 
to attract them they should look beyond it for the denied hap- 
piness, that when men’s help failed they should cry aloud for 
that of heaven? 

Scarcely less favourao.e to the excitement of religious emotions 
were the great calamities of the time. At no period in European 
history were famines and plagues so frequent and terrible visi- 
tants. The provincial and local administrations were often effete, 
and always corrupt. The population, through settled habits and 
comparative security, had enormously increased in number. On 
the other hand, the soi], through defective and exhausting systems 
of tillage, had become greatly impoverished. The climate also 
had undergone a great change in some localities. From the 
destruction of immense tracts of forest, the rainfall had become 
reduced, with the result that districts which at one time sup- 
ported a large population in comfort and plenty, became sterile, 
and subject to fearful famines. The result was, that scarcely a 
year passed in which some province of the empire was not 
afflicted either with famine or plague—sometimes with both ; and 
there was no human help within reach. From the difficulty of 
transport, the lack of means, and the decay of public spirit, no 
assistance to a province suffering from famine could be conveyed. 
Nothing but starvation and a lingering death presented them- 
selves before the dismayed eyes of the threatened population. 
It was in view of such visitations that man’s helplessness in the 
face of adverse natural conditions came vividly before the mind 
of the people, and drove them to seek relief by increased religious 
devotion, directed to the powers which alone, in their estimation, 
could bestow effective aid. It isever so. A period of prosperity, 
or the triumph of man’s ingenuity over Nature’s laws, is invariably 
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a sceptical age—an age of religious independence. Conversely, 
peoples deficient in knowledge of science and the arts, or under 
political and social conditions of a severe character which they 
are unable to aiter or amend, are characterized by a corresponding 
religious fervour and devotion. We assert, then, the political and 
social circumstances of the period stimulated those mental emo- 
tions, among which all forms of superstition and religion have 
their deepest roots. 

At the same time, while there was this powerful development 
of religious emotion, there was a widespread dissatisfaction with 
the forms of the traditional religious beliefs. This statement 
will at first sight appear self-contradictory. It is not so, however, 
as the distinction between religious emotion and the intellectual 
form by which that emotion is expressed is broad and decisive. 
It is quite possible for an age to be strongly predisposed towards 
religious life, and yet the form in which religious truth is acces- 
sible to it may be such that its religious cravings and hopes 
remain unsatisfied, and its intellect continues sceptical and 
offended. Indeed, such a period is discoverable in the religious 
history of every people who has emerged from barbarism into a 
state of culture. That outward religious form, which satisfied, 
and, indeed, was created by semi-civilized conditions, jars against 
the better taste and feeling of a subsequent and more cultivated 
time, even though the deep undercurrent of religious emotion 
continues undiminished in intensity. Such was precisely the 
condition of the more cultured civic population of the Roman 
Empire at the period we treat of. The popular mythological 
form of religion was only suited to a rude and barbarous time. 
With the habit of civil life, the development of government, the 
growth of law, the progress of art and letters, and the improvement 
in manners, there inevitably arose an alienation of the sympathies 
of the better part of the population from the crude form of reli- 
gion handed down by tradition; and, while reiigious feeling 
remained the same, perhaps even deepened in intensity, the satis- 
faction of the people with the current form of faith sensibly 
diminished. 

This scepticism as to the form of religion was greatly assisted 
by the direction of the mental activity of the age. It was 
characterized by much research in moral science and philosophy. 
Natural science was comparatively unknown. As in all the 
ancient civilizations, the favourite studies among tie Greeks and 
Romans were the barren problems and speculations of moral 
science. Hence arose a great number of philosophical sects, 
whose methods of reasoning, starting from no common basis but 
the uncertain individual interpretation of the experience of con- 
sciousness, produced no end of confusion and variety of result. 
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Their system of logic being deductive, was more fitted to expose 
the errors of others than assist themselves in the construction of 
a stable and uniform system of belief. Thus a general spirit 
of fault-finding was generated, and the onslaughts upon the 
traditional forms of religion were continuous and severe. The 
school of the Sophists, who, from the dictum that there is an 
element of error in all human opinion, had, in extreme cases, 
advanced to the position that all human opinion was erroneous, 
in particular distinguished themselves in this guerilla warfare. 
Need we be surprised, then, at the faith of the people in their 
form of religion beginning to fail? All their betters in position 
and learning, to whatever philosophical sect they belonged, were 
agreed as to the inherent falsity of the popular faith, and, at the 
same time, of all other philcsophical opinions than their own. 
The effect of this moral turmoil and confusion was to shake the 
opinion of the masses in the truth of the ancient religion, and 
made them look with much suspicion upon every proposed substi- 
tute, leaving them in most cases in a condition of hopeless and 
helpless doubt. 

Assisting the same movement was the intimate connection 
between the political and ‘religious institutions of the Roman 
people. Indeed, the fabric of the Roman constitution was built 
upon the foundation of the national religion. The civil magis- 
trate discharged the functions of the religious priest ; the head 
of the State was also head of the popular faith. Now, we know 
how the Roman Government had deteriorated into despotism ; 
how the administration had become effete and corrupt ; how the 
condition of the people had sunk to misery and wretchedness ; 
how the affections and confidence of the masses had become de- 
servedly estranged from the Government ; it therefore followed 
as a necessity that some of the odium and discredit generated by 
this system of misrule should be deflected upon the form of reli- 
gion so intimately associated with it. If the gods supported a 
system of tyranny and misrule, they must have very loose notions 
of political morality. If the gods possessed the power of dis- 
pensing prosperity and happiness, they must have either blind 
eyes or callous hearts. So reasoned in a vague, unconscious way 
the unfortunate millions under Roman sway. This feeling, logical 
and reasonable under the circumstances, materially assisted in 
loosening the hold the ancient religion had upon the confidence 
and affections of the period, and effectively contributed to the 
formation of a state of mind favourable to the attentive reception 
of a new form of faith, 

The period was also one of religious expectancy. This, to our 
own age and country, seems an extraordinary moral feature. We 
have been so long accustomed to the regularity and sufficiency of 
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ordinary events, and the cessation of special manifestations of 
divine intentions, that we relegate without scruple the miracu- 
lous and divine toa dim and distant past. We could hardly 
imagine the people of Europe in a state of morbid excitement 
and expectation over the anticipated advent of a Divine Per- 
sonage, commissioned to supersede ordinary human authority 
and restore the disordered moral and social condition of the 
world by his own infallible and indisputable word of command. 
Yet such a mental picture would fairly represent the state of the 
Roman world at the period of which we treat. The form of the 
ancestral faith, ‘no longer satisfying the religious emotions of the 
people, produced a period of feverish unrest and suspense. 
Besides, the activity of the numerous philosophical sects, the 
spread of Greek literature, and the growing taste for literary 
pursuits had set afloat in the world a number of fruitful ideas 
which the popular religion was unable, perhaps unwilling, to 
absorb. There was thus a felt want for an authoritative crystal- 
lization of new religious truth round some recognized and 
divinely-appointed centre. The age first wished for, then hoped 
for, and finally confidently expected, the advent of a divinely 
commissioned teacher, who would solve all their difficulties, set 
at rest their fears, and give them peace and happiness. Many 
of the writers of the period take notice of this state of expec- 
tancy. Suetonius and Tacitus assert there prevailed in their 
time over the whole East an ancient and fixed opinion that there 
should arise out of Judea a religious person who should obtain 
dominion over the whole world. It is also recounted by 
Matthew that when Jesus was born in Bethlehem there came 
wise men from the East to worship him. And though all such 
expressions found in ancient writings which have passed through 
Christian hands must be viewed with grave suspicion, yet we 
know from other sources that the Roman world swarmed with 
religious impostors who claimed divine power and honours. As 
these could only have flourished through the currency of such 
opinions and anticipations as we have referred to, the truth of 
the fact mentioned by these historical authorities is indirectly 
confirmed. ‘The Christian religion was thus fortunate in 
appearing at a time when an authoritative divine message was 
confidently and anxiously awaited. 

The Roman empire, also, at about the period of the birth of 
Jesus, enjoyed an interval of comparative peace and tranquillity, 
which continued until the religion he established had secured a 
firm hold in all the most important cities of the empire. The 
era of conquest was past. The imperial arms were victorious to 
the furthest limits of the known world. The ages of dissolution 
and the incursions of the northern tribes had not arrived. 
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Between these two historic periods there intervened a time of 
political and military quiet. The national force of character 
which found vent in aggressive conquest was spent, while the 
decomposing forces at work at the heart of the empire had not 
yet resulted in visible decay. A period of tranquillity is a 
necessity for the due growth of a new intellectual or moral 
development. In times of war or political disturbance the 
whole interest and attention of a people are directed to the 
course of events. A state of passion and mental excitement is 
produced which destroys not only interest in any new movement 
in religious life, but also the capacity or judgment necessary for 
its adequate appreciation. Take, as an illustration, the Old 
Catholic movement in Germany. It was just beginning to arouse 
and secure that public interest and attention—the necessary pre- 
liminary to success—when the Franco-German war broke out, 
diverted the national thoughts into other channels, destroyed 
any growing opinion as to its importance, and inflicted a blow 
upon the movement from which it never afterwards recovered. 
The comparative tranquillity of the world during the earliest 
years in the history of the Christian religion was thus a circum- 
stance much in favour of its rapid progress. 

Further, at no previous period in European history were the 
facilities of communication between different and distant peoples 
so convenient and easy as at the commencement of the Christian 
era. The Roman arms had united under one sceptre and one 
system of laws the greater part of Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Northern Africa. And wherever the imperial legions achieved 
victory, they secured their conquests by making and maintaining 
a pertect system of communication with the capital. “All 
roads lead to Rome” was the proud boast of the Roman citizen. 
Then the Greek language was the almost universal vehicle for 
the expression of literary thought, to the exclusion of the Latin 
and provincial tongues. We know that the books of the New 
Testament were diffused through the world in that language, 
and that even the Old Testament Scriptures had to be translated 
from the original Hebrew into Greek for the use of the Jews in 
Egypt, who had forgotten their own tongue. Even when the 
Apostles began to preach among the Jews they invariably 
quoted from the Septuagint, as though their hearers were more 
familiar with that translation than with the original text. There 
being thus one common literary language in use throughout the 
empire, no translations were required, nor, for that matter, any 
gift of tongues, for all the necessities of the case were supplied 
in the ordinary circumstances of the time. We know what a 
barrier is presented to religious unity and progress by national 
and political distinctions, or by differences in language and race. 
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Christianity itself has never permanently asserted a hold upon 
any peoples outside the limits of the old Roman empire (with 
the exception of the case of European colonies, which, in reality, 
do not traverse our rule). We find the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Greek forms of Christianity separated from each 
other by political, linguistic, or social boundaries, far more 
markedly than by any other. For Christianity to appear, then, 
when the ancient political boundaries of the whole civilized 
world had merged in the unity of the Roman empire; when 
one language was read, written, and understood, despite the 
Babel of discordant provincial tongues; when even differences of 
race, under the pressure of mutual contact and interests, and the 
glory surrounding the Roman name, were nearer obliteration 
than at any period before or since—was for it a most fortunate 
circumstance, and one which most probably saved it from the 
sterility of provincialism or an early death. 

We come now to consider the second branch of our subject— 
those features in the history and constitution of the church, 
which specially qualified it to be an efficient missionary agent. 
Christianity was born and cradled-among the Jews ; and to that 
peculiar people religion had become the life passion. It had not 
always been so. In the early history of the Jews a strong and 
fervent patriotism was the most marked feature in the national 
character. The political supremacy of their country over sur- 
rounding nations, the courts of their beloved Sion resounding 
with the homage of conquered peoples, their king the admired 
of all the earth, such were the ambitions and political hopes of 
the earlier Jews. They carried their patriotism into religion. 
Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had adopted 
them from among the nations of the earth as His chosen people. 
In their national prosperity and domination all peoples were to 
be blessed. Their numbers were to be great as the sands by the 
sea-shore, or as the stars in the firmament of heaven. Out of 
Sion the Hope of Nations, the Prince of Peace, the Deliverer, 
was to come. The repeated conquests of their country by Egypt, 
Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, and its final incorporation into the 
Roman empire, did not quench their patriotism, or stil] these 
ambitions. But they turned them into a different channel. 
Seeing the hopelessness, after centuries of glorious effort, of main- 
taining their country’s independence, the Jews turned with 
renewed ardour to religious devotion. It was now through reli- 
gion the ultimate emancipation of their nation was to be effected. 
The centuries of disaster through which their country had passed 
was the punishment sent by Jehovah for national sins and short- 
comings. But, with a return to the paths of righteousness and 
truth, His countenance would again shine upon them, and the 
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national salvation be triumphantly and lastingly secured. With 
these vague hopes the Jews were wont to still their aching 
hearts and ease their troubled minds. Meanwhile, the poverty 
and misery of the remnant of the nation in their native land 
continued, and, indeed, increased. No outlet was afforded to 
native ability and ambition in the administration of the govern- 
ment. The Roman pro-consuls crushed out industry and 
commerce by their shameless extortions, Science and art there 
was none, and indeed their cultivation was alien to the disposition 
of the Jewish people. The only field of activity, of sacrifice, of 
hope, open to the Jews, was religious and moral reform. Hence 
the important part religion assumes in Jewish history, and the 
extraordinary enthusiasm displayed by the early Christian con- 
verts. It was the discovery of a practical outlet to the pent-up 
religious ardour and patriotic self-sacrifice hitherto wasted in dead 
religious formalism and abortive national insurrections. But, 
further, the Jews through a series of unexampled misfortunes, 
had been dispersed through every country of the known world. 
Yet they never lost their nationality. They have been described 
as a nation without a country. Wherever they sojourned they 
remained separated by their manners and customs, their language 
and religion, from the rest of the world. Neither contempt and 
scorn, nor injustice and oppression, could abate one jot of the faith 
fo the Jews in their religion. Nota single city of any importance 
within the bounds of the empire was without a Jewish colony. 
But though thus dispersed, by a peculiarity of their religion, they 
still kept up communication with Jerusalem. By the Mosaic 
law they were bound to visit the Temple in their ancient capital 
three times every year. That, however, was in most cases an 
impossibility, alike from the difficulties of travel and the frequent 
political disturbances in their native country. Still, the inter- 
course was both frequent and regular, so that no event of any 
importance occurred at the Holy City without in a short time 
being known to the Jews scattered throughout the world. When, 
therefore, the Christian religion was founded by a Jew, when 
that religion announced the fulfilment of their Messianic hopes 
in the foundation of a spiritual kingdom, the early Christian 
missionaries found in every considerable city a colony of their 
countrymen, to whose conversion their first efforts were directed. 
And though these efforts were often abortive and deeply resented, 
they, at all events, furnished occasional zealous converts, and 
formed a basis of common opinion from which to operate against 
the surrounding paganism. 

The Christian religion was also fortunate in the character and 
devotion of its early professors. We might with confidence have 
anticipated that such would be the case, even in the absence of 
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any historical testimony to the fact. Christianity was at first 
unpopular, and often persecuted. The period when self-interest 
might suggest its profession had not arrived. It demanded the 
sacrifice of many opinions and practices, as well as enjoined a 
high and severe morality. Only those seeking a higher religious 
life, and prepared to suffer for what they believed to be true, 
were thus likely to join its ranks. But that class at the period 
were exceptionally numerous. Public life was closed, in most 
cases, to the best spirits of the time ; the public mind was excited 
by the agitation of questions which religion alone, in the general 
opinion, could satisfactorily solve ; the moral feelings of the 
better part of the population were shocked at the prevailing 
grossness and corruption of manners and morals. Christianity 
came just in time to afford the dissatisfied and aspiring minds an 
outlet for their activities, and to definitely mould their moral 
susceptibilities. But upon this question of fact we have ample 
and unimpeachable historical evidence. Even the most hostile 
of the pagan writers vie with, and indeed surpass, the Christian 
apologists in their laudation of the private virtues and public 
character of the religionists they condemn, “See how these 
Christians love one another,” was the involuntary testimony, 
extorted by admiration, from the reluctant pen of a Roman 
writer. Pliny the younger, in the letter he addressed to Trajan, 
seeking his advice in the administration of the law against the 
society of Christians, bears express testimony not only to the 
reputed sanctity of their lives, but to their obedience and orderly 
conduct as citizens. Tertullian again could boast with very justi- 
fiable pride that but few Christians had perished by the hand of 
the public executioner, except on account of their religion. We 
know they supported all the poor and aged members of their 
communion. When sickness, pestilence, or famine visited a 
district or town, at once the efforts of local, and even distant 
churches were directed to the alleviation of the calamity. Their 
conduct was in marked and painful contrast to that of the Pagan 
population, who regarded with the most indifferent selfishness the 
calamities and sufferings of those around them, and even of their 
own friends. We find Celsus complaining that when the plague 
visited Corinth, while the followers of the gods deserted their dead 
and dying, even leaving the former unburied in the streets of the 
city, the Christians tended their sick with a devotion which 
excluded all fear of personal consequences. The church was a 
city set on a hill which could not be hid. The early Christians 
were realizing the command of their Founder, “ Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” What wonder, then, that a 
religion advocated by such men, exercising such a favourable 
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influence over conduct, should make rapid progress? Men judge 
of a system by its fruits, and no more effective argument on 
behalf of Christianity could be addressed to the public opinion of 
the time, than just that purity of life, rectitude of conduct, and 
sacrifice of personal interests, the early professors of the Christian 
religion so uniformly exhibited. 

The ecclesiastical constitution of the infant religion was also 
well adapted to meet the circumstances of the time. Jesus pro- 
mulgated no church constitution. Various reasons have been 
assigned for this omission. But we do not think there need be 
any doubt or dispute about the real ones. The expansion of his 
religion, under the influence of Paul’s personality and teaching, 
from Judaic sectarianism into Christian catholicity had not been 
foreseen by Jesus, was no part of his original programme. He 
did not provide a constitution for the church because he never 
even dreamt of the existence of a church as events subsequently 


formed it. But in the peculiar circumstances of Jesus the 


advantages or necessity of a form of church-government was 
scarcely likely to present itself with sufficient force to his mind. 
He was opposed to the ecclesiastical classes of his countrymen. 
To them he attributed the moral degeneracy of his time. By 
them he was persecuted, and finally put to death. On the other 


hand, the small religious sects with which at that time Judea 
abounded possessed no ecclesiastical constitution. Their mem- 
bers followed the lead, and were under the control of a teacher, 
who was also usually the founder of the sect. Their mutual 
relations resembled those of father and children, They were 
communistic in regard to property and industry. With these 
little communistic religious bodies Jesus was thoroughly familiar, 
and upon their model he formed the lines of his own sect. 
When, therefore, the church extended beyond the boundaries of 
Judea into places and among societies where the simple and 
original constitution of Christianity was inapplicable, the eccle- 
siastical necessities of the new religion were supplied by the 
creation of offices for which no precedent or authority could be 
produced. Whatever qualifications an individual possessed in an 
eminent degree were taken advantage of by the church. If no 
office was already established suitable for the exercise of his 
special talents, then an office was created. And as the area of the 
church enlarged, as the advantages of division in ecclesiastical 
labour became every day more manifest, so the number 
and variety of these posts increased. The laity also exercised, at 
first, the privilege of electing the office-bearers. The best man 
was, under the pressure of surrounding danger, usualiy placed in 
the most responsible office. The posts were then those of danger 
and honour; not those of emolument, cultured ease, or political 
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and social consideration. They were then objects of duty and 
ambition to a very different class of minds than in the later 
history of Christianity. Such a condition of affairs gave the 
church a constitutional elasticity most useful in meeting the ever 
new and varying circumstances in which it was placed while 
spreading through such a large and heterogeneous empire as that 
of Rome. And not only elasticity, but energy and force. A demo- 
cratic government, whatever it may want in executive efficiency, 
absorbs and conserves much of the political energy and force of a 
people. In the experience of our own day democratic churches 
are the most aggressive and enterprising. Still more so ‘he early 
Christian church, for it was the only institution in existence at the 
time in which there breathed the spirit of liberty. Liberty might 
be a dream or memory in the State ; it was a living reality in the 
church, The suppressed cravings after freedom of the Roman 
citizens found partial vent in the suffrages of the new religion. 
Thus, by the elasticity and popular character of the early con- 
stitution of Christianity, many of the best spirits of the time were 
attracted within its pale, while, at the same time, the new-born 
religious enthusiasm of the church was intelligently and effi- 
ciently directed to the subversion of the surrounding Paganism. 
But though the circumstances of the time and the constitution 
of the church were all favourable to the rapid progress of Chris- 
tianity, if the opinions, feelings, and doctrines it inculcated had 
not been such as satisfied the religious wants of the age, its 
history would have been very brief indeed. The central fact 
in Christianity is its monotheism ; the centra! fact in Paganism 
was its polytheism. And the political and social features of the 
okd Roman world, at the advent of Christianity, were such that 
a change from polytheism to monotheism, either by evolution 
from within or adoption from without, had become only a ques- 
tion of time. At an early state of civilization, when the tribe 
is the social organization, every tribal group has its own spiritual 
chief. When the tribe expands into the nation the power and 
importance of the deity undergo a corresponding improvement. 
Still there is, as yet, no idea of a universal supreme Being. From 
the limited knowledge and confined area of observation, the 
limits of the nation constitute the outmost boundary of speculation 
and thought. At the same time each people concedes the reason- 
ableness of other nations having asimilar spiritual object of wor- 
ship. As a matter of fact, they know that neighbouring nations 
do worship a deity or deities, of whose sympathies and power they 
profess to possess a monopoly. When therefore Rome set out on 
her career of conquest, by the very fact of her absorption of so 
many nationalities, each with its tutelar deity, she naturally 
became polytheistic in the first instance. But with the consolida- 
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tion of her conquests and the gradual unification of political 
power in the hands of the emperors, a change in her spiritua- 
listic conceptions became apparent. The atea of experi- 
ence and knowledge had expanded from the narrow limits 
of the nation to that of the whole known world. As the em- 
pire embraced the nation, as the emperor ruled supreme over 
district governors and pro-consuls, so the national deities came 
to be dominated by one supreme spiritual chief. We have 
read somewhere the phrase “ Because divinity was divided, 
humanity was divided also.” The very reverse of this appears 
to us to be the truth. Divinity was divided because humanity 
was divided. Men’s spiritualistic conceptions are created by 
their political and social circumstances. When therefore the 
political world became ruled by one chief, then the spiritual world 
unconsciously prepared to assume a similar form. This change 
was anticipated and foreshadowed in the teaching of Plato and 
his school, whose theology and philosophy introduced into 
religion a deity with attributes and functions very much re- 
sembling those which Christianity finally and authoritatively pro- 
mulgated. The monotheism of the new religion, so far from 
being a barrier or impediment to its progress, was just that 
feature of it, which, giving expression to the unconscious sense 
of appropriateness of the period, enabled it to easily and rapidly 
supersede polytheism, as the imperial power had superseded 
ocal and national authority. 

Another novel feature in the Christian religion was the fact 
that virtue was represented as having its highest exercise and 
most fitting field of activity in private and social life. A life of 
virtue to the Roman had hitherto been a public life. It was the 
devotion of the whole energies and means of the individual to 
the service of his country. It was on a public platform before 
the eyes of his countrymen, at the head of armies, in the 
administration of provinces, or swaying by his eloquence a 
listening and attentive Senate, that a Roman citizen had 
hitherto aspired to satisfy the dictates of conscience or the 
promptings of ambition. But with the fall of liberty and the 
decay of public spirit there came a change. The citizens lost 
their old influence in the direction of the policy of the State. 
Political power became centred in the hands of professional 
statesmen, soldiers, and office-holders. At the same time, 
those qualities of mind which prompt to participation in public 
life, and fit the individual for successfully encountering its 
arduous and thankless labours, perceptibly declined. Personal 
ambition and interests had become more social than political. 
The affections of the family circle, the intercourse of friends, the 
refinements of good manners, the accumulation and display of 
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wealth, the cultivation of artistic taste and literary skill, pre- 
sented superior attractions to the Roman citizens under the later 
Cesars. To this new development of character Christianity was 
exactly adapted. Virtue was now represented in a new light— 
a light which did not place it in antagonism to the political cir- 
cumstances of the time. In the new religion personal and social 
qualities were most esteemed. A meek, yielding, forgiving 
disposition is enjoined. An amiable, loving, and gentle 
type of character is presented for imitation. A life of active 
and useful benevolence is inculcated ; while the importance of 
spiritual over worldly interests, of the state of the mind over the 
material concerns by which it is surrounded, are truths frequently 
and beautifully expounded in the sacred canon. Christianity 
thus furnished private and social life with duties, sanctions, and 
rewards they had not hitherto possessed ; while it also served as 
an anodyne to the feelings of outraged liberty and sense of 
political helplessness, created by the circumstances in which the 
Roman people were now placed. Had Christianity advocated 
a public virtue as the Roman religion did, or had it been asso- 
ciated with political supremacy as the Judaic system from 
which it sprang required, its fate would probably have been the 
same as these, and have figured in history as the abortive effort of 
a religious sectary, unable to rise to the requirements of the times. 

While the religion of Jesus had thus a side which recom- 
mended it to the better class of Roman citizens, it had also a 
side which proved attractive to the lower and slave classes of the 
population. That religion makes no distinction of persons. 
The Founder, in answer to the Baptist’s inquiries as to his title to 
the Messiahship, mentioned, as one of the wonders of the new 
faith, “the poor have the gospel preached to them.” At Naza- 
reth, in the Synagogue on the Sabbath day, he announced his 
mission “to preach the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, the recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 
Indeed, the poor were not only to share in the beuefits of ihe 
new religion, but, by virtue of their very poverty, they were to be 
especially blessed. Poverty, so far from being a barrier, was to 
be a recommendation for participation in the riches of the king- 
dom of heaven. On the other hand, to be possessed of wealth 
was a decided disadvantage. “ Verily I say unto you thatarich 
man shall hardly enter the kingdom of heaven” was the com- 
ment of Jesus, as the rich young man turned disappointed away 
from him. The same condition of mind, the performance of the 
same duties, were required alike of plebeian and noble, master 
and slave, rich and poor; and the same hopes and rewards were 


held out before each. For the first time the common people and 
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the slaves found themselves considered as something of impor- 
tance, as something more than a means of raising taxes and filling 
armies. They were regarded as men, possessed of immortal souls, 
the object of a constant solicitude on the part of their Father in- 
heaven. What wonder then that the dry bones began to live, and 
embraced with eagerness the religious system which bestowed 
such consideration upon them, and filled them with such new and 
high hopes. The missionary history of the Church abounds with 
names, eminent in virtue, ability, and services, drawn from those 
very classes which had hitherto suffered from the neglect, and 
perhaps merited the scorn, of the wealthier and more educated 
population. 

Another feature of the Christian religion calculated to secure 
for it a favourable’ reception was the apparent reasonableness of 
its system of rewards and punishments. Men are proverbially 
most effectively influenced by their feelings of hope and fear. 
And the hope of reward and the fear of punishment in a future 
life are the precise means by which Christianity endeavours to 
secure obedience to its laws. Virtue in this life may go unre- 
warded ; vice may go unpunished—nay, even the very existence 
of either in the individual may be unknown and unsuspected. 
Christianity, however, says that a day will soon come when God 
shall judge the world; when every action, and the motives 
prompting it, will be exposed to light ; when every man will be 
rewarded according to the deeds done in the flesh, whether they 
be good or whether they be evil. Such a system presupposes a 
future state of existence. Accordingly, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the human soul is laid down in the New Testa- 
ment with much clearness and force. This doctrine was unknown 
to the Jews until a comparative late period in their history. It 
is not mentioned in the Mosaic law, and only indications of its 
conception are discoverable in the writings of the later prophets. 
It was, however, quite familiar to all the Oriental nations before 
the time of Jesus. It had been speculated upon with much 
ingenuity in the writings of the Roman and Greek philosophers ; 
and was present, though in a very crude form, in the mythological 
religion of Greece. There is, however, a wide difference between 
mere philosophical speculation and opinion, and the definitive- 
ness, detail, and authoritativeness with which the doctrine is laid 
down in the Christian writings. The very picture, to its most 
minute details, of the New Jerusalem are all set forth in the 
Revelation of St. John. The golden streets, the gates of precious 
stones, the great white throne, the four-and-twenty elders, the 
four beasts, the Lamb, are all presented, in that extraordinary 
production, with an imaginative power which conveyed to the 
minds of the people a conviction of its reality and truth. And 
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it was just this definitiveness and autioritativeness for which 
the age was craving. The people were tired of life here; they 
longed for a something hereafter. The possibilities and proba- 
bilities of the writers and philosophers of the day did not afford 
a firm enough foundation on which to rest their hopes and ex- 
pectations. But Christianity did. Not by advancing opinions 
upon the authority of any body of men, however eminent, but upon 
the asserted, and at the time unquestioned, word of the ever- 
lasting God. Thus it was that the doctrine of a future life, 
with its associated rewards and punishments, came to assist the 
progress of the Christian religion in its earlier years. 

Lastly, we must mention that Christianity was independent of 
all outward and sensible form. It was a religion of essentials, of 
emotion, of morality. Jesus mainly inculcated those truths 
which have obtained the sanction of the human conscience in all 
circumstances and at all times. When he did observe upon the 
social application of his principles, as in his denunciation of 
wealth, he was generally wrong. To him, with his ascetic and 
monastic temperament, the form of a religion was its contamina- 
tion, the source of its deterioration. It was to the form of the 
religion of his countrymen, to its rites and ceremonies, to its 
sacerdotal character, that he attributed their apostasy. “ Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay pay tithe 
of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith.” His contempt 
of even political relations was shown by his reply to a questioner 
on another occasion: “Render unto Casar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” His personal 
antagonism to the ecclesiastical and religious formalism of the 
Jews and the political helplessness of that nation under Roman 
domination saved-his system from the incubus of ecclesiastical 
and political ties. And a very fortunate circumstance for Chris- 
tianity it was so. 

In the history of that church it has ever been the non- 
essentials, those unimportant questions of form, of government, 
of rite and ceremony, of political association—things which were 
contemptuously discarded by Jesus—which have been the fertile 
sources of conflict and division. Agreement with all the vital 
teaching of Christianity has never in any age been allowed to 
counterbalance any disagreement about its accidents. If, then, 
the religion of Jesus had been encrusted with a detailed form— 
if one of the many phases it has since assumed had received the 
undoubted stamp of his authority, then all the disastrous pas- 
sions these questions have aroused since would have been mar- 
shalled in hostility to the new faith. But through this negation 
of form Christianity was enabled to enter unobtrusively into all 
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the relations and existing institutions of human society. The 
victory it sought, and obtained, was over the individual con- 
science and will. While at the same time all forms of national 
and individual character—the political predilections, the tra- 
ditions and the culture of various populations, the activities, 
tastes, sympathies, and repulsions of successive ages—have 
clothed that religion with the ecclesiastical and dogmatic gar- 
ments which seemed most suitable to them, while they unani- 
mously and loudly proclaim, with an equal amount of truth, 
the divine approval of their particular pattern. 

Such, then, are the causes which may fairly be cited in expla- 
nation of the extraordinary and rapid progress of Christianity in 
the first three centuries. That progress is not to be accounted for 
on the ground of any superior evidence or sanctions adduced on 
its behalf, but through an extraordinary conjunction of circum- 
stances to which that religion was exactly fitted. As a German 
historian puts it: “ While Judaism was preparing a religion for 
the world, Paganism was preparing the world for religion.” The 
fulness of time had come. Paganism and Judaism had fulfilled 
the reason of their existence, had outlived their usefulness, and 
were now to give place to a new spiritual creation. From the very 
putridity of decay the germs are formed of new and sometimes 


higher forms of life. So, amid the fall of institutions, the decay 
of empires, and the disintegration of old forms of thought, there 
arose a force, new to the times, calling the old Roman world 
from the memories and regrets of a splendid past to a new life, 
a new world, and new conquests, which should surpass in power, 
in stability, and in influence, all that their ancestors, in their 
most ambitious and splendid dreams, had ever aspired to attain. 
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Art. II1.—Tuae Basis or Enciann’s Power 1n Inp1a. 


British India and its Rulers. By H. 8. Cunninewam, M.A., 
one of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, and late 
Member of the Famine Commission. 

UR position in India and in Asia generally has been the sub- 
ject of so much discussion and controversy during the last 

three or four years, that it is a matter of surprise that the ordi- 
nary Englishman should have so little idea of the real causes 
of our supremacy in our Eastern Empire, and should so seldom 
comprehend the true attitude of the small minority of European 
administrators and soldiers among their almost countless Asiatic 
subjects. Now it depends greatly upon the previous true 
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apprehension of this point whether any man can be qualified to 
pronounce an opinion on our political and military movements 
during the last few years across the Indus; if he does not cor- 
rectly appreciate our frontier within the old boundary, he can 
hardly become a safe adviser as to the expediency or the need- 
lessness, the justice or the injustice, of our recent advances, 
which, after several changes and a good deal of retrogression, 
have probably given us, for good or evil, a new boundary line ; 
and the reason is that, in many respects, the causes which have 
made our rule possible and beneficial to the East of the Indus 
operate also in the highlands to the West, those rugged 
mountains and valleys peopled from time immemorial by the 
Pathan tribes (the Paktues of Herodotus), among whom the 
Afghans have been dominant for some centuries, so that Euro- 
peans (contrary to the native practice) have called the country 
Afghanistan. 

The explanation of the generally prevailing carelessness or 
ignorance on a subject so vitally interesting seems to be that mostly 
all our writers on Indian topics have not fairly grasped the true 
state of the case themselves ; ponderous volumes on history and 
geography confuse the reader with countless unfamiliar names 
of intriguing or battling tribes and dynasties (corresponding, 
the reader may perhaps suppose, to the petty sovereignties and 
republics of medizval Italy), conquered by the English, some- 
thing as the Italian States fell, indirectly or directly, under 
Austrian rule, and destined to go through a period of discipline, 
wholesome or otherwise, under a foreign dominion, till, having 
coalesced into a united people, they shall emerge a peaceable 
and harmonious community, bound together by a feeling of one 
common nationality. 

Such must be the ideas formed by many a not inattentive 
student of our Indian annals; and yet he might almost as well 
have never heard the name of the country, so little will these 
historians and essayists help him to understand the actual state 
of the populations of our enormous Eastern Empire and the 
relative position therein of Englishman and Asiatic. This is 
rather a sweeping assertion to make, but very near the truth 
nevertheless, as we hope our readers will themselves acknow- 
ledge if they will peruse the brief remarks subjoined, in which 
we will try to show how simple, though how vast, the problem 
is, and how easy to grasp in its main principles, though almost 
impossible to master in detail. 

How is it, then, that a small body of British foreigners rule, 
directly and indirectly, between two and three hundred millions 
of native Indians? Is it because the people are divided into 
two sects, Hindus and Mahomedans, so that we can play off one 
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against the other? Here is an inkling of the truth, but by no 
means the whoie of it. There cannot be a doubt that against a 
general rising of Mahomedans we could in a short time muster 
armies of the more warlike of the Hindu peoples; while, if the 
latter should at any time give us trouble, a sign from the 
Government would rally round our standards any number that 
we could arm of gallant Moslems, whose fanatical zeal against 
the idolaters, sleeping under our tranquillizing rule, but not yet 
extinct, would need but little encouragement to fan it to a flame. 
This is, however, only one of many distinguishing marks, and 
many a Hindu tribe is as different from its co-religionists in another 
province as men of a totally different creed could be; besides 
which it could hardly ever be our policy to divide India into 
two hostile camps; a general war of Mahomedan against Hindu 
would be a fearful calamity, and it is certain that no English 
Governor would, except in the direst extremity, have recourse to 
so dreadful a weapon, for, while very probably accomplishing 
the end proposed, it would inevitably ruin for a time all that 
we have done for the cause of civilization in India. Again, is it 
because we are the more warlike race and surpass in military 
virtues the other inhabitants that we govern them so easily? 
Of course this will partly account for it; Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
Pathans may be individually quite as brave as Englishmen, but 
the inhabitants of the Peninsula are certainly not, and even the 
northern races have rarely the same dogged firmness which 
enables men to endure long under adverse circumstances and to 
become more determined to conquer the more they are with- 
stood. Still more are Asiatics our inferiors in the qualities re- 
quired of leaders ; they submit to our discipline and learn readily 
our drill and tactics, but would never originate these or even 
maintain them unless they were forced upon them ; the method 
and order which seem to some degree innate in all Europeans, 
and which are carried almost to excess in our armies, are con- 
spicuous only by their absence among Indians and other Orien- 
tals. Nor must it be forgotten that there are large countries 
within the Empire peopled by unwarlike and even cowardly 
races who have never been able to withstand an attack by their 
hardier neighbours from the North, and who showed themselves 
from the first utterly helpless against the most absurdly small 
force of our men. Still, when we consider how many and how 
numerous are the really brave populations now submitting to 
our rule, and how utterly disproportionate is the army of English 
which we maintain in the country, it will be evident that mili- 
tary superiority can only partly account for our supremacy. 
Another cause, but one which some of the more modern Indian 
school will at once repudiate, may be suggested; can it be that 
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our sovereignty is really beloved, and that the Indian prefers to the 
rule of one of his own race, speech, and language, that of a foreigner? 
Toa much greater extent than will be easily conceded is this the 
case, especiall with a vast majority of those races which may 
be called the unwarlike, such as the Bengalis, &c.; and with the 
industrial classes among even such military peoples, as the Sikhs 
and Pathans. All who have seen anything of Oriental Govern- 
ments, and who know how great and universal is the licensed 
oppression practised by nobles and armed retainers on traders 
and husbandmen, will understand how much they have to gain 
from the rule of just, impartial, and incorruptible officials, even 
though these may be under great disadvantage as aliens ; it is 
remarkable, too, how easily some of these disadvantages may be 
done away with, as, for instance, by the appointment of native 
assessors to assist the English magistrate. Still, however much 
our rule may be appreciated by large classes of the population, 
the ties of race and religion must be yet stronger, and similarity 
in these respects between ruler and people would, probably, 
generally carry the day; besides which, our arguments would 
not hold good at all as regards the military and the ruling classes, 
or the priesthood, and, therefore, this cause alone could not ac- 
count for the phenomenon we behold in India. 

Could we imagine it possible, under any conceivable circu 
stances, for a million men of one nationality to rule two hundr 
times their number of another and distinct race? Could we e 


pect asmall party of Europeans to govern the millions of China? » 
The idea is preposterous ; and the existing state of things can> 


only be explained in one way, which is that (using the term 
Indian as we use the term Englishman or Chinaman) there is 
no such being as a native Indian, and, consequently, that the 
Englishman in any particular province is little more of a foreigner 
than the native of another part of India would be. Of course, 
there will be exceptions to, and qualifications of, this statement, 
but the great principle is correct ; and in this important truth, 
combined with the various causes above referred to, lies the 
secret of our supremacy in India. 

The announcement that there is no such person as a native 
Indian, and no such thing as Indian nationality, may seem start- 
ling ; but if we put it in the concrete form of a few examples, 
neither far-fetched nor overdrawn, it will be seen that our ab- 
stract hypothesis, paradoxical as it may at first appear, is, never- 
theless, perfectly sound. India is not a country of one nation, 
but a continent containing many, and the more closely we ex- 
amine them, the more we shal! be struck by their important 
differences; concealed though they may be from the casual 
traveller by certain points of resemblance, which are generally 
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not so much Indian as Asiatic. Let us look at a few of the more 
important countries comprised between the Himalayas and Cape 
Comorin, and see what sort of people they contain. 

Take first the case of Bengal, with a population exceeding 
that of France or Germany; a quick-witted, industrious, and 
docile race ; in the towns, active traders, excellent clerks, quick 
accountants, or argumentative lawyers; in the country, patient 
growers of rice, or fishermen and boatmen on the numberless 
river branches which divide their alluvial flats. Hardly ever, 
perhaps, in the world’s history has there been seen so large and 
important a people so deficient in manliness and courage; the 
energy, strength of mind, and originality of thought, essential 
to every race that would assert or maintain its own independence, 
the warlike instinct which (however much for some reasons we 
may regret it) seems inherent in almost every other branch of 
the human family, appear here not to exist at all. For many 
centuries before the English arrived in Calcutta, the country had 
been ruled and garrisoned by foreigners; and if we ceased to 
maintain the Queen’s peace in India, the many millions of Bengal 
could not for a week protect their village homesteads and the 
riches of Calcutta from the hardier races in Oudh or Delhi, just 
as it is doubtful whether these latter could defend themselves 
from invading Sikhs and Afghans. In religion they are, of 
course, with a few exceptions, Hindus; Mahomedanism, how- 
ever, is spreading rapidly and steadily in some few districts, 
principally, if not entirely, among men of low caste, who have 
much to gain by the change. As regards the great mass, the 
Hindus, their religion is to some extent of course a bond of con- 
nection between them and their co-religionists in other countries, 
such as Madras or the Delhi and Agra districts; but the faith is 
so split up into sects, and the original doctrines preserved in the 
Sanscrit Scriptures common to all so overlaid by more recent 
traditions taught in the modern local languages, that this does 
not count for much. The strange rules of caste, too, preventing 
as they do all social intercourse between the numerous classes 
into which Indian society is divided, set up stronger barriers than 
any fine-spun theories drawn from original unity in race or reli- 
gion could break down; and the Bengali clerks and accountants 
employed in the public offices of any province of Upper India 
live together as a set apart, and have, perhaps, less sympathy 
and intercourse with even the Hindu population than many 
Englishmen would have. 

Nor will it perhaps be out of place to mention here that the 
general idea of the descent of the Hindus from an Aryan an- 
cestry may be carried too far. Although there may be little 
admixture among some of the races of Northern India, where the 
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invaders drove away or exterminated the aborigines, it is very 
probable that in Bengal the latter absorbed a comparatively 
small number of conquerors ; and hence, perhaps, the remarkably 
poor physique of the Bengalis and others, though all have been 
for many centuries Hindu in religion and customs. The reader 
may take the opinion for what it is worth; the object of this 
article is practical politics and not ethnographic theory. 

Let us now turn to another distinct people, the Rajputs, or 
inhabitants of the countries in the northern part of Central India, 
called Rajputana ; for our purposes we may consider these almost 
the same as the general Hindu population of the North-west 
Provinces ; with the question of successive Aryan invasions and 
distinctions between the Brahmins and other tribes or castes we 
have nothing to do here; let us consider, then, in what respects 
they resemble, and in what they differ from, the Bengalis. In 
religion they of course agree to some extent with the latter, 
though, as local peculiarities, festivals, and ceremonies have every- 
where a tendency to eclipse the fundamental principles of a faith 
among the mass of the people, this community of belief would 
hardly be recognized ; the language of the one is totally different 
from that of the other, quite as much as French is from Italian, 
though both are but modern dialects derived from Sanscrit, even 
as those to which we have compared them have their common 
origin in Latin ; besides, the alphabets are different, so that, even 
if the words were intelligible, a sentence written in Bengali 
could not be read by a Rajput, or vice versd. In every other 
respect they are about as different as any two Asiatic races can 
be. Unlike the inhabitant of the low marshes of the Ganges, 
the Rajput is by nature warlike and fond of arms; he has be- 
come in modern times a peaceful tiller of the soil, but he still 
delights in single-stick and other athletic sports, and does not 
forget that his ancestors, though they sometimes succumbed 
before conquering hosts of Mahomedans, yet did not fail 
occasionally to take a bloody revenge, and, if now and again 
defeated, were never dishonoured. Simple as their food is, the 
unleavened bread of wheat or other grain universal in Northern 
India, eaten with pulse and vegetables (to which may occasion- 
aily be added the products of the chase), is more conducive to 
increase of muscle than the rice of Bengal and Madras, as the 
quilted jacket worn by the stalwart men of Rajpitana in the 
cold season is more manly and more convenient than the shape- 
less draperies which cover the weakly forms of the race we first 
described. 

On the whole, in spite of the fact that Rajput and Bengali 
are alike Hindus, there is grave doubt as to whether rulers of 
the former race would be considered a good substitute for the 
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English in Calcutta (especially as English is so universally and so 
well spoken among all above the labouring classes, while the 
Hindi of Rajputana is unknown) ; still less can there be any 
doubt that ali Rajpitana would resist the introduction of rulers 
from Bengal—and it must be clearly understood that what we 
have said with reference to the differences of the two Hindu 
races we have described may be applied to almost every other 
two countries in India, and that an equal amount of differences, 
though, of course, always varying in kind, could be found between 
any other two races we might choose. Substitute Madrassi for 
Bengali, and, for Rajput, Mahratta, and just as great a contrast 
will be exhibited—in fact, in some respects a much greater one— 
for the Tamil, like other languages of Southern India, has hardly 
the remotest connexion with the Hindi of the North. Suppose, 
however, that, instead of comparing our Bengali with a member 
of a foreign but Hindu community, we place beside him a 
Mahomedan from Oudh, we shall find still greater differences of 
language, dress, food, and habits of living, and, added to these, 
the greatest possible divergence in religious belief. An English- 
man regards the mythology and the ceremonious rites of the 
Hindus with careless indifference, or with the curiosity of an 
antiquary, but not so the Mahomedan : to him, fierce zealot as 
he is, the graven images set up by the heathen are as the Roman 
Eagles over Jerusalem were to the Pharisees of old; and, 
apathetic and listless though he may seem, his contempt and 
hatred of the idol-worshipper must always interpose an insur- 
mountable obstacle between men of the two creeds, They may 
serve together for a time under one master, asin our regiments, 
or under an enlightened Asiatic like Akbar, or as some bands of 
mutineers served under rebel leaders in 1857, but the subjection 
of people of the one faith to a ruler of the other, especially when 
differences of language, physique, or manners are superadded, can 
never be expected to produce a satisfactory result. It will be 
easy, then, to imagine how the incompatibilities which we have 
described will be intensified if we consider, as we must, such 
important factors in our Indian Empire as the Pathans, Sikhs, 
and Gurkhas: by the first we do not refer to the Indian de- 
scendants of Afghan invaders (the Afghans being, as above stated, 
only a ruling tribe among the Pathans), who so often overran 
India up to even the middle of the last century, when they 
followed Nadir Shah to Delhi ; for these, though numerous in the 
Northern Provinces, are generally assimilated with, and, in fact, 
form the chief part of, the Mahomedan population, and have 
adopted the Punjabi or the Hindustani language; but we mean 
the unmixed tribes who sti!l speak Pashtt, and who inhabit the 
Peshawur and Kohat Valleys and our other trans-Indus ter- 
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ritories. It need hardly be said that this Pathan, or Afghan, 
population has formed for the last forty years, and will form 
to a greater extent for the future, an important element in the 
population of our Indian Empire; they possess, with the faults 
of barbarians, some of their greatest virtues, such as manliness, 
physical strength and courage, and hospitality ; they have 
always been conspicuous for loyalty to our rule, as witness the 
people of the Peshawur district for the last forty years, and, 
under good management, should continue to be an increasing 
source of strength. They have little in common with the in 
habitants of Hindustan, Bengal, or the Deccan ; their staunch, if 
ignorant, Mahomedanism may modify to some extent towards 
their co-religionists in India the contempt they feel for other 
races, darker skinned and slighter in frame than themselvés ; but 
difference in language is a bar to any cordiality of feeling be- 
tween them, even if both are of the same sect, and it must not be 
forgotten that, while the Pathan of almost every tribe is an 
orthodox Sunni, most of the Mahomedans of India are, like the 
Persians, heretical Shiahs ; the two factions hating each other of 
course like Orangeman and Catholicin Ulster. It is unnecessary 
to describe the Pathan further ; special correspondents and illus- 
trated papers have done this, and repeated it again and again, 
fully and accurately too, during the recent hostilities. Nor has 
the Sikh been much less before our notice of late years than the 
Afghan. With his tall,soldier-like figure, his grave demeanour, his 
attachment to a warlike creed, which enacts that every male 
child shall be baptized in water stirred with a naked sword, and 
which binds him never to turn his back upon a foe—he must 
necessarily be a prominent figure in the plains he inhabits, the 
classic Punjab ; with some bitter memories of rule passed away and 
independence crushed by our battalions after many a hard-fought 
battle, the Sikhs have, on the whole, accepted their lot con- 
tentedly, and were not backward in giving us their aid when our 
power was shaken by the Mutiny. Assuredly they would never 
submit to other rulers, whether Rajput or Hindustani, Bengali 
or Pathan. 

The Gurkha, though his home in the Himalaya is still inde- 
pendent, cannot be omitted from an enumeration of the peoples 
of India, as, from his almost unequalled military virtues, he forms 
a not inconsiderable part of our Eastern army ; his physical form 
and appearance, his language, and his Buddhistic faith are, of 
course, utterly different from anything else within the limits of * 
India. But to describe, even in merest outline, the various 
races and nationalities which make up the immense population 
from the mountains to the ocean, the Dogras and Kashmiris 
and others in the Hills, the speakers of Canarese, Telugu, and a 
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dozen more languages in the south—many constituting consider- 
able nations of old civilization—besides the less educated, or less 
important, tribes, such as the aboriginal Bhils and Gonds, would 
fill a volume; suffice it, if the above brief sketch has made it 
clear that there is not one nationality only, but that there are 
many nationalities in this vast land; that these several peoples 
differ from each other in physique, in complexion, in food, in 
dress, in language, manners, habits, and religion, and that their 
common resemblance, where any can be traced, as Asiatics, is 
no more bond between them than the superficial resemblance 
between the several European nations is a bond of union between 
German and Frenchman, or Italian and Austrian. 

Is it not, then, evident that to talk of Indian nationality is 
absurd? A confederacy of such discordant elements is impossible, 
and it follows that all must submit to one dominant race. Can 
any one pretend that any Asiatic rulers would in such a position 
be superior, or at all equal, to the English? Would Rajputs or 
Pathans, through the medium of acquired English or Bengali, be 
welcome rulers to the traders of Calcutta; or would the Punjab 
and other warlike States, which submit to British Commissioners, 
obey effeminate Bengalis and Southern Hindus, because the 
latter could distance them hopelessly in a competitive examina- 
tion? And surely we should not retire to allow India to become, as 
it was before our advent, a general battle-ground and the prey of 
the strongest. Consider for an instant the States of the so-called 
native rulers whom we have succeeded, or whose descendants 
still exercise some authority under our surveillance; in few in- 
stances have governors and governed been of the same race—a 
descendant of the Mogul Emperors, Ali Wardi, held Bengal ; 
territories in Central India, peopled by highly born and proud 
Rajputs, had been overrun by upstart Mahrattas from the West ; 
the Hindu villages of Hindustan Proper had been for eight cen- 
turies the battle-ground of hordes from beyond the Indus and 
their descendants; Southern India had long been ruled by 
turbulent Mahomedan satraps of the same foreign races, and 
even now Persian is the language of the Court of the Nizam, 
though Chinese would be just as intelligible to the bulk of his 
subjects. 

Very little consideration is necessary to see the hopelessness 
of anything which could possibly be called a “native rule” in 
India; but, it may be asked, Is not your Englishman also a 
foreigner, and to a greater degree than an alien from another 
country of India or other part of Asia would be? To which we 
reply, Certainly he is, but with some very important points in 
his favour. In the first place, he is, as a ruler, just and impar- 
tial to a degree almost inconceivable by the Asiatic mind; the 
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tales and traditions which still surround with a halo of glory the 
memory of ancient princes who were distinguished by their love 
of justice show that this quality is, and always has been, appre- 
ciated by their subjects; but it is doubtful whether, with per- 
haps some rare exceptions, magistrates have ever been found in 
the East who would not sacrifide to their own interests any 
abstract sense of right which they may still put in practice where 
these are not involved; in most cases bribery, peculation, and 
every kind of corruption are commonly practised in the court of 
the magistrate and in the office of the tax-gatherer. The next 
point in the Englishman’s favour is his tolerance. Whatever 
may be his own religious creed, he is usually extremely tolerant 
of the beliefs of others ; he will not, like the fanatic Mussulman, 
insult the idol temples of the Hindu, or interfere with their 
religious festivals and processions ; nor, like the Hindu, will he 
look on the mosque as profaning the holy soil of Muthra or 
Benares, and pursue with fierce hatred the butcher who does not 
consider the life of a cow as more valuable than that of a human 
being. If his lot be cast in the Punjab he will sympathize with 
much in the warlike creed of the Sikhs, or, should he be with a 
regiment of Gurkhas, he will regard with intelligent and anti- 
quarian interest the present aspect of the faith which had such a 
charm for nearly half the human race, and contrast its modern 
development with the simple foundation laid by Sakya Mini. 
Such tolerance among Asiatics, as perhaps among many Euro- 
peans other than Englishmen, is not to be looked for; in 
India, as in other Oriental countries, Religion takes the place of 
Patriotism. 

Again, in close connection with the tolerance of our people is 
their freedom from the rules and restrictions of caste which are 
observed by so large a majority of their Indian subjects. The 
difficulties which these interpose in all social intercourse between 
others than members of the same caste are almost unintelligible 
to one who has not lived in the country ; and so long as a Hindu 
cannot take a cup of water from a Mahomedan or Sikh, or even 
from a Hindu of another caste, so long will it be impossible for 
any Hindu, however thoroughly he may be educated in English 
jurisprudence, to become a popular ruler in a Mahomedan vil- 
lage, while a Sikh or a Mahomedan is almost as much out of 
place among the Hindus. The Englishman, on the other hand, 
observes no caste rules further than the Hindu himself wishes 
him to do; he is equally ready to take a cup of tea with an 
Afghan Malik or to attend the wedding festivities of a» Hindu 
banker ; he is more welcome among the Bengalis than has ever 
been a Mahomedan, a Sikh, or even a Hindu from another 
country ; he is at home among the Pathans of the frontier as no 
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Hindu of any province and no Sikh can ever be; he ison good 
terms with the proud Rajput, who could not brook the fanatic 
Mahomedan or the despised Bengali. If the important Maho- 
medan elements could be removed, if every district, or province 
with its own dialect and its own customs could be given perfect 
independence of any central government whatever and enjoy 
a genuine home rule, then our departure would probably be 
viewed with satisfaction; probably, but not certainly, for the 
trading classes would frequently suffer from the change, and 
wherever the higher classes got an opportunity (as they gene- 
rally would have the will) to oppress the poorer, our return would 
be wished for by many. Such a state of things is, however, evi- 
dently impossible, and the vast majority of our subjects would 
certainly not wish to see our commissioners and judges replaced 
by men from other districts of India. When estimating our 
position in the country it will be understood of course that we 
take into consideration, not our countrymen fresh from Europe, 
ignorant of Asiatic languages and customs, but the ordinary 
English magistracy, well acquainted with the dialects and feel- 
ings of the people amongst whom they live. How to carry on 
the administration of vast territories by means of only a small 
number of Englishmen, by utilizing in a reasonable manner the 
influential men among the natives themselves, was well explained 
in an article, published in 1880 in the Nineteenth Century, by the 
late Col. Chesney—an able essay, which should be studied, if it has 
not been perused already, by every person who takes a real in- 
terest in our Indian Empire. Whenasmall, but not unimportant, 
section of the educated classes of the country talk of “ India for 
the Indians,” which sounds plausible enough, what they really 
mean is, “Jndia for the Bengalis” —that is to say, they would 
like to see well-paid Government appointments given to their 
relatives and friends rather than to Englishmen—a wish no doubt 
natural enough, but which can hardly be seriously entertained ; 
for, as above shown, it is certain that few countries in India 
would tamely submit to the change. Unless one has not only 
travelled through the country, but has lived among several of its 
various races and natiunalities, it is hard to realize this peculiar 
position of an English official in India, everywhere a stranger in 
comparison with a native of the district in which he happens to 
be, but continually finding himself at home in comparison with 
the inhabitant of another province in which a different faith is 
held or a different language spoken. Whoever can fairly grasp 
this, the most striking aspect of our position in India, may claim 
to understand the fundamental principle of its strength, and may 
see how the addition of other races and tongues to the conglome- 
ration is more likely to increase than to lessen its stability. 
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Die Philosophie der Griechen. Von Dr. EDWARD ZELLER. 
Dritter Theil, Erste Abtheilung. Leipzig: 1880. 


HE. systems of Plato and Aristotle were splendid digressions 
from the main line of ancient speculation rather than stages 
in its regular development. The pbilosophers who came after 
them went back to an earlier tradition, and the influence of the 
two greatest Hellenic masters, when it was felt at all, acted almost 
entirely as a disturbing or deflecting force. The extraordinary 
reach of their principles could not, in truth, be appreciated until 
the organized experience of mankind had accumulated to an 
extent requiring the application of new rules for its comprelen- 
sion and utilization; and to make such an accumulation possible 
nothing less was needed than the combined efforts of the whole 
western world. Such religious, educational, social, and political 
reforms as those contemplated in Plato’s Republic, though 
originally designed for a single city community, could not be 
realized, even approximately, within a narrower field than that 
offered by the medizval church and the feudal state. The ideal 
theory first gained practical significance in connection with the 
metaphysics of Christian theology. The place given by Plato 
to mathematics has only been fully justified by the development 
of modern science. So also Aristotle’s criticism became of 
practical importance only when the dreams against which it was 
directed had embodied themselves in a fabric of oppressive 
superstition. Only the vast extension of reasoned knowledge 
has enabled us to disentangle the vitally important elements of 
Aristotle’s logic from the mass of useless refinements in which 
they are embedded; his fourfold division of causes could not be 
estimated rightly even by Bacon, Descartes, or Spinoza; while 
his arrangement of the sciences, his remarks on classification, and 
his contributions to comparative biology bring us up to the very 
verge of theories whose first promulgation is still fresh in the 
memories of men. 

Again, the spiritualism taught by Plato and Aristotle alike— 
by the disciple, indeed, with even more distinctness than by the 
master—was so entirely inconsistent with the common belief of 
antiquity as to remain a dead letter for nearly six centuries—that 
is, until the time of Plotinus. The difference between body and 
mind was recognized by every school, but only as the difference 
between solid and gaseous matter is recognized by us; while the 
antithesis between conscious and unconscious existence, with all 
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its momentous consequences, was recognized by none. The ola 
hypothesis had to be thoroughly thought out before its insuffi- 
ciency could be completely and irrevocably confessed. 

Nor was this the only reason why the spiritualists lost touch 
of their age. Ifin some respects they were far in advance of early 
Greek thought, in other respects they were far behind it. Their 
systems were pervaded by an unphilosophical dualism which 
tended to undo much that had been achieved by their less pre- 
judiced predecessors. For this we have partly to blame their 
environment. The opposition of God and the world, heaven 
and earth, mind and matter, necessity and free-will, considered 
as co-ordinate forces working within the same sphere, was a con- 
cession—though of course an unconscious concession—to the 
stupid bigotry of Athens. Yet at the same time they had failed 
to solve those psychological problems which had most interest 
for an Athenian public. Instead of following up the attempt 
made by the Sophists and Socrates to place morality on a 
scientific foundation, they busied themselves with the construc- 
tion of a new machinery for diminishing the efficacy of tempta- 
tion or for strengthening the efficacy of law. To the question 
What is the highest good? Plato gave an answer which nobody 
could understand, and Aristotle an answer which was almost 
absolutely useless to anybody but himself. The other great 
problem, What is the ultimate foundation of knowledge ? was left 
in an equally unsatisfactory state. Plato never answered it at all ; 
Aristotle merely pointed out the negative conditions which must 
be fulfilled by its solution. 

It is not, then, surprising that the Academic and Peripetatic 
schools utterly failed to carry on the great movement inaugurated 
by their respective founders. The successors of Plato first lost 
themselves in a labyrinth of Pythagorean mysticism, and then 
sank into the position of mere moral instructors. It is outside 
our present purpose to relate the history of that remarkable 
revolution by which the Academy regained a foremost place in 
Greek thought ; but we may observe that this was done by 
taking up and presenting in its original purity a tradition of 
older date than Platonism, though presented under a new aspect 
and mixed with other elements by Plato. The heirs of Aristotle, 
after staggering on a few paces under the immense burden of 
his encyclopedic bequest, came to a dead halt, and contented 
themselves with keeping the treasure safe until the time should 
arrive for its appropriation and reinvestment by a stronger specu- 
lative race. 

No sooner did the two imperial systems lose their ascendency 
than the germs which they had temporarily overshadowed sprang 
up into vigorous vitality, and for more than five centuries domi- 
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nated the whole course not only of Greek but of Europeau 
thought. Of these by far the most important was the naturalistic 
idea, the belief that physical science might be substituted for 
religious superstitions and local conventions as an impregnable 
basis of conduct. On a former occasion* we endeavoured to 
show that, while there are traces of this idea in the philo- 
sophy of Heracleitus, and while its roots stretch far back 
into the literature and popular faith of Greece, it was formu- 
lated for the first time by the two great Sophists, Prodicus and 
Hippias, who, in the momentous division between Nature and 
Law, placed themselves—Hippias more particularly—on the side 
of Nature. Two causes led to the temporary discredit of their 
teaching. One was the perversion by which natural right became 
the watchword of those who, like Plato’s Callicles, held that 
nothing should stand between the strong man and the gratifi- 
cation of his desire for pleasure or for power. The other was the 
keen criticism of the Humanists, the friends of social convention, 
who held with Protagoras that Nature was unknowable, or with 
Gorgias that she did not exist, or with Socrates that her laws 
were the secret of the gods. It was in particular the over- 
whelming personal influence of Socrates which triumphed. He 
drew away from the Sophists their strongest disciple, Antisthenes, 
and convinced him that philosophy was valuable only in so far 
as it became a life-renovating pdwer, and that, viewed in this 
light, it had no relation to anything outside ourselves. But just 
as Socrates had discarded the physical speculations of former 
teachers, so also did Antisthenes discard the dialectic which 
Socrates had substituted for them, even to the extent of denying 
that definition was possible. Yet he seems to have kept a firm 
hold on the two great ideas that were the net result of all previous 
philosophy, the idea of a Cosmos, the common citizenship of 
which made all men potentially equal, and the idea of reason as 
the essential prerogative of man. 

Antisthenes pushed to its extreme consequences a movement 
begun by the naturalistic Sophists. His doctrine was what would 
now be called anarchic collectivism. The State, marriage, private 
property, and the then accepted forms of religion, were to be 
abolished, and all mankind were to herd promiscuously together. 
Either he or his followers, alone among the ancients, declared 
that slavery was wrong, and like Socrates, he held that the 
virtue of men and women was the same. But what he meant 
by this broad human virtue, which according to him was identical 
with happiness, is not clear. We only know that he dissociated 





* Westminster Review for April, 1880: Art. “The Greek Huranists : 
Nature and Law.” 9 
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it in the strongest manner from pleasure. ‘I had rather be mad 
than delighted,” is one of his characteristic sayings. It would 
appear, however, that what he really objected to was self-in- 
dulgence—the pursuit of sensual gratification for its own sake— 
and that he was ready to welcome the enjoyments naturally 
accompanying the healthy discharge of vital function. 

Antisthenes and his school, of which Diogenes is the most 
popular and characteristic type, were afterwards known as 
Cynics ; but the name is never mentioned by Plato and Aristotle, 
nor do they allude to the scurrility and systematic indecency 
afterwards associated with it. The anecdotes relating to this 
unsavoury subject should be received with extreme suspicion. 
There has always been a tendency to believe that philosophers 
carry out in practice what are vulgarly believed to be the logical 
consequences of their theories. Thus it is related of Pyrrho the 
Sceptic that when out walking he never turned aside to avoid any 
obstacle or danger, and was only saved from destruction by the 
vigilance of his friends. This is of course a silly fable; and we 
have Aristotle’s word for it that the Sceptics took as good care 
of their lives as other people. In like manner we may conjecture . 
that the Cynics, advocating as they did a return to Nature and 
detiance of prejudice, were falsely credited with what was falsely 
supposed to be the practical exemplification of their precepts. 
It is at any rate remarkable that Epictétus, a man not disposed 
to undervalue the obligations of decorum, constantly refers to 
Diogenes as a kind of philosophic saint, and that he describes 
the ideal Cynic in words which would apply without alteration to 
the character of a Christian apostle. 

Cynicism, if we understand it rightly, was only the mutilated 
form of an older philosophy having for its object to set morality 
free from convention, and to found it anew on a scientific know- 
ledge of natural law. The need of such a system was not felt 
so long as Plato and Aristotle were unfolding their wonderful 
schemes for a reorganization of action and belief. With the 
temporary collapse of these schemes it came once more to the 
front. The result was a new school which so thoroughly satisfied 
the demands of the age, that for five centuries the noblest spirits © 
of Greece and Rome, with few exceptions, adhered to its doc- 
tries; that in dying it bequeathed some of their most vital 
elements to the metaphysics and the theology by which it was 
succeeded ; that with their decay it reappeared as an important 
factor in modern thought; and that its name has become im- 
perishably associated in our own Janguage with the proud 
endurance of suffering, the self-sufficiency of conscious rectitude, 
and the renunciation of all sympathy, except what may be 
derived from contemplation of the immortal dead, whose heroism 
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is recorded in history, or of the eternal cosmic forces working 
out their glorious tasks with unimpassioned energy and imper- 
turbable repose. 

One day, some few years after the death of Aristotle, a short 
lean swarthy young man, of weak build, with clumsily shaped 
limbs, and head inclined to one side, was standing in an Athenian 
bookshop, intently studying a roll of manuscript. His name 
was Zeno, and he was a native of Citium, a Greek colony in 
Cyprus, where the Hellenic element had become adulterated 
with a considerable Phcenician infusion. According to some 
accounts, Zeno had come to the great centre of intellectual 
activity to study, according to others for the sale of Tyrian 
purple. At any rate the volume which he held in his hand 
decided his vocation. It was the second book of Xenophon’s 
Memoirs of Socrates. Zeno eagerly asked where such men as 
he whose sayings stood recorded there were to be found. At 
that moment the Cynic Crates happened to pass by. “There 
is one of them,” said the bookseller, “follow him.” 

The history of this Crates was distinguished by the one solitary 
romance of Greek philosophy. A young lady of noble family, 
named Hipparchia, fell desperately in love with him, refuse! 
several most eligible suitors, and threatened to kill herself unless 
she was given to him in marriage. Her parents in despair sent 
for Crates. Marriage, for a philosopher, was against the prin- 
ciples of his sect, and he at first joined them in endeavouring to 
dissuade her. Finding his remonstrances unavailing, he at last 
flung at her feet the staff and wallet which constituted his whole 
worldly possessions, exclaiming, “ Here is the bridegroom, and 
that is the dower. Think of this matter well, for you cannot be 
my partner unless you follow the same calling with me.” Hip- 
parchia consented, and thenceforth, heedless of taunts, conformed 
her life in every respect to the Cynic pattern. 

Zeno had more delicacy or less fortitude than Hipparchia ; and 
the very meagre intellectual fare provided by Crates must have 
left his inquisitive mind unsatisfied. Accordingly we find him 
leaving this rather disappointing substitute for Socrates to study 
philosophy under Stilpo the Megarian dialectician and Polemo 
the head of the Academy ; while we know that he must have 
gone back to Heracleitus for the physical basis from which con- 
temporary speculation had by this time cut itself completely 
free. At length, about the beginning of the third century B.c., 
Zeno, after having been a learner for twenty years, opened a 
school on his own account. As if to mark the practical bearing 
of his doctrine he chose one of the most frequented resorts in 
the city for its promulgation. There was at Athens a portico, 
called the Poecile Stoa, adorned with frescoes by Polygndotus the 
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greatest painter of the Cimonian period. It was among the 
monuments of that wonderful city, at once what the Loggia dei 
Lanzi is to Florence, and what Raphael’s Stanze are to Rome ; 
while, like the Place de la Concorde in Paris, it was darkened 
by the terrible associations of a revolutionary epoch. A century 
before Zeno’s time fourteen hundred Athenian citizens had been 
slaughtered under its colonnades by order of the Thirty. “I 
will purify the Stoa,” said the Cypriote stranger ; and the feel- 
ings still associated with the word Stoicism prove how nobly his 
promise was fulfilled. 

How much of the complete system known in later times under 
this name was due to Zeno himself, we do not know ; for nothing 
but a few fragments of his and of his immediate successors’ 
writings is left. The idea of combining Antisthenes with Hera- 
cleitus, and both with Socrates, probably belongs to the founder 
of the school. His successor, Cleanthes, a man of character 
rather than of intellect, was content to hand on what the 
master had taught. Then came another Cypriote, Chrysippus, 
of wliom we are told that without him the Stoa would not 
have existed, so thoroughly did he work out the system in 
all its details, and so strongly did he fortify its positions against 
hostile criticism by a framework of elaborate dialectic. ‘ Give 
me the propositions, and I will find the proofs!” he used to say 
to Cleanthes. After him, nothing of importance was added to 
the doctrines of the school, although the spirit by which they 
were animated seems to have undergone profound modifications, 
in the lapse of ages. 

In reality Stoicism was not, like the older Greek philosophers, 
a creation of individual genius. It bears the character of a 
compilation both on its first exposition and on its final 
completion. Polemo, who had been a fine gentlemanjbefore he 
became a philosopher, taunted Zeno with filching his opinions 
from every quarter, like the cunning little Phoenician trader that 
he was. And it was said that the seven hundred treatises 
of Chrysippus would be reduced to a blank if everything 
that he had borrowed from others were to be erased. He seems 
indeed, to have been‘the father of review-writers, and to have 
used the reviewer's right of transcription with more than 
modern license. Nearly a whole tragedy of Euripides reappeared 
in one of his “ articles,” and a wit on being asked what he was 
reading, replied, “ the Medea of Chrysippus.” 

In this respect, Stoicism betrays its descent from the encyclo- 
pedic lectures of the earlier Sophists, particularly Hippias. 
While professedly subordinating every other study to the art 
of virtuous living, its professors seem to have either put a very 
wide interpretation on virtue, or else to have raised its founda- 
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tion to a most unnecessary height. They protested against 
Aristotle’s glorification of knowledge as the supreme end, and 
declared its exclusive pursuit to be merely a more refined form of 
self-indulgence ; but, being Greeks, they shared the speculative 
passion with him, and seized on any pretext that enabled them to 
gratify it. And this inquisitiveness was apparently much 
stronger in Asiatic Hellas, whence the Stoics were almost 
entirely recruited, than in the old country where centuries 
of intellectual activity had issued in a scepticism from which 
their fresher minds revolted.* It is mentioned by Zeller as a 
proof of exhaustion and comparative indifference to such 
inquiries, that the Stoics should have fallen back upon their 
physics on the Heracleitean philosophy. But all the ideas 
respecting the constitution of Nature that were then possible had 
already been put forward. The Greek capacity for discovery 
was perhaps greater in the third century that at any former time ; 
but from the very progress of science it was necessarily confined 
to specialists such as Aristarchus of Samos, or Archimedes. 
And if the Stoics made no original contributions to physical 
science, they at least accepted what’ seemed at that time to be its 
established results ; here, as in other respects, offering a marked 
contrast to the Epicurean school. If a Cleanthes assailed the 
heliocentric hypothesis of Aristarchus on religious grounds, he 
was treading in the footsteps of Aristotle. It was far more im- 
portant that he or his successors should have taught the true 
theory of the earth’s shape, of the moon’s phases, of eclipses, and 
of the relative size and distance of the heavenly bodies. On 
this last subject, indeed, one of the later Stoics, Posidonius, 
arrived at or accepted conclusions which, although falling far 
short of the reality, approximated to it in a very remarkable 
manner, when we consider what imperfect means of measurement 
the Greek astronomers had at their disposition. f 

In returning to one of the older cosmologies, the Stoics placed 
themselves in opposition to the system of Aristotle as a whole, 
although on questions of detail they frequently adopted his 
conclusions. ‘he object of Heracleitus, as against the Pythago- 
reans, had heen to dissolve away every antithesis in a pervading 





* It is significant that the only Stoic who fell back on pure Cynicism should 
have been Aristo of Chios, a genuine Greek, while the only one who, like 
Aristotle, identified good with knowledge was Herillus, a Carthaginian. 

+ Posidonius estimated the sun’s distance from the earth at 500,000,000 
stades, and the moon’s distance at 2,000,000 stades, which, counting the stade 
at 200 yards, gives about 57,000,000 and 227,000 miles respectively. The 
sun’s diameter he reckoned, according to one account, at 440,000 miles, about 
half the real amount ; according to another account at a quarter less. Zeller, 
Ph. d. Gr., iii. 1, p. 190, Note 2. 
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unity of contradictories, and, as against the Eleatics, to substitute 
an eternal series of transformations for the changeless unity of 
absolute existence. The Stoics now applied the same method on 
a scale proportional to the subsequent development of thought. 
Aristotle had carefully distinguished God from the world, 
even to the extent of isolating him from all share in its creation, 
and interest in its affairs. The Stoics declared that God and the 
world were one. So far, it is allowable to call them pantheists. 
Yet their pantheism was very different from what we are accus- 
tomed to denote by that name, from the system of Spinoza, for 
example. Their strong faith in final causes and in Providence— 
a faith in which they closely followed Socrates—would be hardly 
consistent with the denial of a consciousness to the Supreme Being, 
quite distinct from the human consciousness with which it Is 
identified by some modern philosophers. Their God was some- 
times described as the soul of the world, the fiery element 
surrounding and penetrating every other kind of matter. What 
remained was the body of God ; but it was a body which he had 
originally created out of his own substance, and would, in the 
fulness of time, absorb into that substance again. Thus they keep 
the future conflagration foretold by Heracleitus, but gave it a more 
religious colouring. The process of creation was then to begin 
over again, and all things were to run the same course as 
before down to the minutest particulars, human history repeating 
iiself, and the same persons returning to live the same lives once 
more. Such a belief of course involved the most rigid fatalism : 
and here again their doctrine offers a pointed contrast to that of 
Aristotle. The Stagirite, differing, as it would seem in this 
respect from all the older physicists, maintained that there was an 
element of chance and spontaneity in the sublunary sphere ; 
and without going very deeply into the mechanism of motives or 
the theory of moral responsibility, he had claimed a similar 
indeterminateness for the human will. Stoicism would hear of 
neither ; with it, as with modern science, the chain of causation 
is unbroken from first to last, and extends to all phenomena 
alike. The old theological notion of an omnipotent divine will, 
or of a destiny superior even to that will, was at once confirmed 
and continued by the new theory of natural law, just as the 
predestination of the Reformers reappeared in the metaphysical 
rationalism of Spinoza.* 





* The Stoic necessarianism gave occasion to a repartee which has remained 
classical ever since, although its original authorship is known to few. A slave 
of Zeno’s having been detected in some offence, tried to excuse himself by 
quoting his master’s principle that he was fated to commit it. “And I was 
tated to chastise you,” calmly replied the philosopher, immediately suiting the 
action to the words. 
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This dogma of universal determinism was combined in the 
Stoical system with an equally outspoken materialism. The 
capacity for either acting or being acted on was, according to 
Plato, the one convincing evidence of real existence ; and he had 
endeavoured to prove that there is such a thing as mind apart 
from matter by its possession of this characteristic mark. The 
Stoics simply reversed his argument. Whatever acts or is 
acted on, they said, must be corporeal ; therefore the soul is a 
kind of body. Here they only followed the common opinion 
of all philosophers who believed in an external world, except 
Plato and Aristotle, while toa certain extent anticipating the 
scientific automatism first taught in modern times by Spinoza, 
and simultaneously revived by various thinkers in our own day. 
To a certain extent only; for they did not recognize the inde- 
pendent reality of a consciousness in which the mechanical 
processes are either reflected, or represented under a different 
aspect. And they further gave their theory a somewhat 
grotesque expression by interpreting those qualities and attri- 
butes of things, which other materialists have been content t 
consider as belonging to matter,:as themselves actual bodi 
For instance, the virtues and vices were, according to them 
many gaseous currents by which the soul is penetrated a 
shaped—a materialistic rendering of Plato’s theory that qualitie 
are distinct and independent substances. 

We must mention as an additional point of contrast between 
the Stoics and the subsequent schools which they most resembled, 
that while these look on the soul as inseparable from the body, 
and sharing its fortunes from first to last, although perfectly 
distinct from it in idea, they emphasized the antithesis between 
the two just as strongly as Plato, giving the soul an absolutely in- 
finite power of self-assertion during our mortal life, and allowing 
it a continued, though not an immortal, existence after death. 

What has been said of the human soul applies equally to God, 
who is the soul of the world. He also is conceived under the 
form of a material, but very subtle and all-penetrating, element 
to which our souls are much more closely akin than to the coarse 
clay with which they are temporarily associated. And it was 
natural that the heavenly bodies, in whose composition the 
ethereal element seemed so visibly to predominate, should pas$ 
with the Stoics, as with Plato and Aristotle, for conscious beings 
inferior only in sacredness and majesty to the Supreme Ruler of 
all. Thus, the philosophy which we are studying helps to prove 
the strength and endurance of the religious reaction to which 
Socrates first gave an argumentative expression, and by which 
he was ultimately hurried to his doom. We may even trace 
its Increasing ascendency through the successive stages of the 
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Naturalistic school. Prodicus simply identified the gods of poly- 
theism with unconscious physical forces ;* Antisthenes, while dis- 
carding local worship, believed, like Rousseau, in the existence 
of a single deity; Zeno, or his successors, revived the whole 
pantheon, but associated it with a pure morality, and explained 
away its more offensive features by an elaborate system of alle- 
gorical interpretation. 

_ It was not, however, by its legendary beliefs that the living 
power of ancient religion was displayed, but by the study and 
practice of divination. This was to the Greeks and Romans 
what priestly direction is to a Catholic, or the interpretation of 
scripture texts to a Protestant believer. And the Stoics, in their 
anxiety to uphold religion as a bulwark of morality, went 
entirely along with the popular superstition ; while at the same 
time they endeavoured to reconcile it with the universality of 
natural law by the same clumsily rationalistic methods that have 
found favour with some modern scientific defenders of the mira~ 
culous. The signs by which we are enabled to predict an event 
entered, they said, equally with the event itself into the order of 
Nature, being either connected with it by direct causation, as is 
the configuration of the heavenly bodies at a man’s birth with 
his after fortunes, or determined from the beginning of the 
world to precede it according to an invariable rule, as with the 
indications derived from inspecting the entrails of sacrificial 
victims. And when sceptics asked of what use was the pre- 
monitory sign when everything was predestined, they replied 
that our behaviour in view of the warning was predestined as well. 

To us the religion of the Stoics is interesting chiefly as a part 
of the machinery by which they attempted to make good the 
connection between natural and moral law, assumed rather than 
proved by their Sophistic and Cynic precursors. But before 
proceeding to this branch of the subject we must glance at their 
mode of conceiving another side of the fundamental relationship 
between man and theuniverse. This is logic in its widest sense, 
so understood as to include an account of the process by which 
we get our knowledge and the ultimate evidence of its reality 
no less than the laws of formal ratiocination. 

In their theory of cognition the Stoics chiefly followed Aristotle ; 
only with them the doctrine of empiricism is enunciated so dis- 
tinctly as to be placed beyond the reach of misinterpretation. 
The mind is at first a tabula vasa and all our ideas are derived 
exclusively from the senses. But while knowledge as a whole 
rests on sense, the validity of each particular sense-perception 
must be determined by an appeal to reason, in other words, to 





* Sextus Empiricus, p. 552, 18. F. 
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the totality of our acquired experience. So also the first 
princinles of reasoning are not to be postulated, with Aristotle, 
as immediately and unconditionally certain; they are to be 
assumed as hypothetically true and gradually tested by the 
consequences deducible from them. Both principles well illus- 
trate the synthetic method of the Stoics—their habit of bringing 
into close connection whatever Aristotle had studiously held 
apart. And we must maintain, in opposition to the German 
critics, that their method marks a real advance on his. It 
ought at any rate to find more favour with the experiential 
school of modern science, with those who hold that the highest 
mathematical and physical laws are’ proved, not by the im- 
possibility of conceiving their contradictories, but by their close 
agreement with all the facts accessible to our observation. 

It was a consequence of the principle just stated that in formal 
logic the Stoics should give precedence to the hypothetical over 
the categorical syllogism. From one point of view their prefer- 
ence for this mode of stating an argument was an advance on 
the method of Aristotle, whose reasonings, if explicitly set out, 
would have assumed the form of disjunctive syllogisms. From 
another point of view it was a return to the older dialectics of 
Socrates and Plato, who always looked on their major premises 
as possessing only a conditional validity—conditional, that is to 
say, on the consent of their interlocutor. We have further to 
note that both the disjunctive and the hypothetical syllogism 
were first recognised as such by the Stoics; a discovery connected 
with the feature which most profoundly distinguishes their logic 
from Aristotle’s logic. We showed, in dealing with the latter, that 
it is based on an analysis of the concept, and that all its imper- 
fections are due to that single circumstance. It was the Stoics 
who first brought judgment, so fatally neglected by the author 
of the Analytics, into proper prominence. Having once grasped 
propositions as the beginning and end of reasoning, they naturally 
and under the guidance of common language, passed from simpie 
to complex assertions, and immediately detected the arguments 
to which these latter serve as a foundation. And if we proceed 
to ask why they were more interested in judgment than in con- 
ception, we shall probably find the explanation to be that their 
philosophy had its root in the ethical and practical interests 
which involve a continual process of injunction and belief, that 
is to say, a continual association of such disparate notions as an 
impression and an action; while the Aristotelian philosophy, 
being ultimately derived from early Greek thought, had for its 
leading principle the circumscription of external objects and 
their reproduction under the form of an abstract classification. 
Thus the naturalistic system, starting with the application of 
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scientific ideas to human life, ultimately carried back into science 
the vital idea of Law, that is, of fixed relations subsisting between 
disparate phenomena, and of knowledge as the subsumption of 
less general under more general relations. 

Under the guidance of a somewhat similar principle the Stoic 
logicians attempted a reform of Aristotle’s categories. These 
they reduced to four: Substance, Quality, Disposition, and Rela- 
tion (rd iroxeiuevov, rd moldy, TO THC Exov, and 70 mpd TL TH 
Exov*) ; and the change was an improvement in so far as it intro- 
duced a certain method and subordination where none existed 
before ; for each category implies, and is contained in, its pre- 
decessor ; whereas the only order traceable in Aristotle’s cate- 
gories refers to the comparative frequency of the questions to 
which they correspond. 

With the idea of subsumption and subordination to law, we 
pass at once to the Stoic ethics. For Zeno, the end of life was 
self-consistency ; for Cleanthes, consistency with Nature; for 
Chrysippus, both the one and the other. The still surviving 
individualism of the Cynics is represented in the first of these 
principles ; the religious inspiration of the Stoa in the second ; 
and the comprehensiveness of its great systematizing intellect 
in the last. On the other hand there is a vagueness about the 
idea of self-consistency which seems to date from a time when 
Stoicism was less a new and exclusive school than an endeavour 
to appropriate whatever was best in the older schools. For to 
be consistent is the common ideal of all philosophy, and is just 
what distinguishes it from the uncalculating impulsiveness of 
ordinary life, the chance inspirations of ordinary thought. But 
the Peripatetic who chose knowledge as his highest good differed 
widely from the Hedonist who made pleasure or painlessness his 
erd; and even if they agreed in thinking that the highest 
pleasure is yielded by knowledge, the Stoic himself would assert 
that the object of their common pursuit was with both alike 
essentially unmoral. He would, no doubt, maintain that the 
self-consistency of any theory but his own was a delusion, and 
that all false moralities would, if consistently acted out, inevitably 
land their professors in a contradiction.| Yet the absence of 
contradiction, although a valuable verification, is too negative a 
mark to serve for the sole test of rightness; and thus we are 
led on to the more specific standard of conformability to Nature, 
whether our own or that of the universe as awhole. Here again 





* Zeller, p. 93. 

+ ‘Quid est sapientia? Semper idem velle atque idem nolle. Licet illam 
exceptiunculam non adjicias ut rectum sit quod velis. Non potest cuiquam 
semper idem placere nisi rectum.” Seneca: Hpist. xx. 4. 
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a difficulty presents itself. The idea of Nature had taken such a 
powerful hold on the Greek mind that it was employed by every 
school in turn,—except perhaps by the extreme sceptics, still 
faithful to the traditions of Protagoras and Gorgias,—and was 
confidently appealed to in support of the most divergent ethical 
systems. We find it occupying a prominent place both in Plato’s 
Laws and in Aristotle’s Politics; while the maxim, Follow 
Nature, was borrowed by Zeno himself from Polemo the head 
of the Academy, or perhaps from Polemo’s predecessor, 
Xenocrates. And Epicurus, the great opponent of Stoicism, 
maintained, not without plausibility, that every animal is led 
by nature to pursue its own pleasure in-preference to any other 
end. Thus, when Cleanthes declared that pleasure was un- 
natural, he and the Epicureans could not have been talking 
about the same thing. They must have meant something 
different by pleasure or by nature or by both. 

The last alternative seems the most probable. Nature 
with the Stoics was a fixed objective order whereby all things 
work together as co-operant parts of a single system. Each has 
a certain office to perform, and the perfect performance of it is 
the creature’s virtue, or reason, or highest good ; these three ex- 
pressions being always used as strictly synonymous terms. Here 
we have the teleology, the dialectics, and the utilitarianism of 
Socrates so worked out and assimilated, that they differ only as 
various aspects of a single truth. The three lines of Socratic 
teaching had also been drawn to a single point by Plato; but 
his idealism had necessitated the creation of a new world for 
their development and concentration. The idea of Nature as it 
had grown up under the hands of Heracleitus, the Sophists, and 
Antisthenes, supplied Zeno with a ready-made mould into which 
his reforming aspirations could be run. The true Republic was 
not a pattern laid up in heaven, nor was it restricted to the 
narrow dimensions of a single Hellenic state. It was the whole 
real universe in every part of which except in the works of 
wicked men a divine law was recognized and obeyed. Nay, 
according to Cleanthes, God's law is obeyed even by the wicked, 
and the essence of morality consists only in its voluntary fulfil- 
ment. As others very vividly put it, we are like a dog tied 
=e a cart, if we do not choose to run we shall be dragged 
along.* 

It will now be better understood whence arose the hostility of 
the Stoics to pleasure, and how they could speak of it in what 
seems to us such a paradoxical style. It was subjective feeling 
as opposed to objective law; it was relative, particular, and 





* Zeller, p. 168, note 2. 
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individual, as opposed to their formal standard of right ; and it 
was continually drawing men away from their true nature by 
acting as a temptation to vice. Thus, probably for the last 
reason, Cleanthes could speak of pleasure as contrary to Nature, 
while less rigorous authorities regarded it as absolutely in- 
different, being a consequence of natural actions, not an essential 
element in their performance. And when their opponents pointed 
to the universal desire for pleasure as a proof that it was the 
natural end of animated beings, the Stoics answered that what 
Nature had in view was not pleasure at all, but the preservation 
of life itself.* 

Such an interpretation of instinct introduces us to a new prin- 
ciple—self-interest ; and this was, in fact, recognized on all hands 
as the foundation of right conduct; it was about the question, What 
is our interest ? that the ancient moralists were disagreed. The 
Cynics apparently held that, for every being, simple existence is 
the only good, and therefore with them virtue meant limiting 
oneself to the bare necessaries of life ; while by following Nature 
they meant reducing existence to its lowest terms, and assimi- 
lating our actions so far as possible to those of the lower animals, 
plants, or even stones, all of which require no more than to main- 
tain the integrity of their proper nature. 

Where the Cynics left off the Stoics began. Recognizing 
simple self-preservation as the earliest interest and duty of man, 
they held that his ultimate and highest good was complete self- 
realization, the development of that rational, social, and beneficent 
nature which distinguishes him from the lower animals. Here 
their teleological religion came in as a valuable sanction for their 
ethics. Epictétus, probably following older authorities, argues 
that self-love has purposely been made identical with sociability. 
“The nature of an animal is to do all things for its own sake. 
Accordingly God has so ordered the nature of the rational animal 
that it cannot obtain any particular good without at the same 
time contributing to the common good. Because it is self- 
seeking it is not therefore unsocial.”t But if our happiness de- 
pends on external goods, then we shall begin to fight with one 
another for their possession ;} friends, father, country, the gods 
themselves, everything will, with good reason, be sacrificed to 
their attainment. And, regarding this as a self-evident absurdity, 
Epictétus concludes that our happiness must consist solely in a 
righteous will, which we know to have been the doctrine of 
his whole school. 

We have now reached the great point on which the Stoic 
ethics differed from that of Plato and Aristotle. The two latter, 
while upholding virtue as the highest good, allowed external 





* Diogenes Laertius, vii. 85.  Dissert. I. xix. 11. $ Ibid. xxii. 9, ff. 
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advantages like pleasure and exemption from pain to enter into 
their definition of perfect happiness; nor yet did they demand 
the entire suppression of passion, but, on the contrary, assigned 
to it a certain part in the formation of character. We must add, 
although it was not a point insisted on by the ancient critics, 
that they did not bring out the socially beneficent character of 
virtue with anything like the distinctness of their successors. 
The Stoics, on the other hand, refused to admit that there was 
any good but a virtuous will, or that any useful purpose could be 
served by irrational feeling. If the passions agree with virtue 
they are superfluous, if they are opposed to it they are mis- 
chievous ; and once we give them the rein they are more likely 
to disagree with than to obey it. The severer school had more 
reason on their side than is commonly admitted. Either there 
is no such thing as duty at all, or duty must be paramount over 
every other motive—that is to say, a perfect man will discharge 
his obligations at the sacrifice of every personal advantage. 
There is no pleasure that he will not renounce, no pain that he 
will not endure, rather than leave them unfulfilled. But to 
assume this supremacy over his will, duty must be incommen- 
surable with any other motive; if it is a good at all, it must be 
the only good. To identify virtue with happiness seems to 
us absurd, because we are accustomed to associate it exclu- 
sively with those dispositions which are the cause of happiness 
in others, or altruism; and happiness itself with pleasure 
or the absence of pain, which are states of feeling nécessarily 
conceived as egoistic. But neither the Stoics nor any other ancient 
moralists recognized such a distinction; all agreed that public 
and private interest must somehow be identical, the only question 
being should one be merged in the other, and if so, which? or 
should there be an illogical compromise between the two, The 
alternative chosen by Zeno was incomparably nobler than the 
system of Epicurus, while it was more consistent than those of 
Plato and Aristotle. He regarded right conduct exclusively in 
the light of those universal interests with which alone it is 
properly concerned ; and if he appealed to the motives supplied 
by personal happiness, this was a confusion of phraseology rather 
than of thought. , 

The treatment of the passions by the Stoic school presents 
greater difficulties, due partly to their own vacillation, partly to 
the very indefinite nature of the feelings in question. It will be 
admitted that. here also the claims of duty are supreme. To 
follow the promptings of fear or of anger, of pity or of love, 
without considering the ulterior consequences of our action, is, 
of course, wrong. For even if, in any particular instance, no 
harm comes of the concession, we cannot be sure that such will 
always be the case, and meanwhile the passion is strengthened 
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by indulgence. And we have also to consider the bad effect 
produced on the character of those who, finding themselves the 
object of passion, learn to address themselves to it instead of to 
reason. Difficulties arise when we begin to consider how far 
education should aim at the systematic discouragement of strong 
emotion. Here the Stoics seem to have taken. up a position not 
very consistent either with their appeals to Nature or with their 
teleological assumptions. Nothing strikes one as more unnatural 
than the complete absence of human feeling ; and a believer in 
design might plausibly maintain that every emotion conduced to 
the preservation either of the individual or ofthe race. We find, 
however, that the Stoics, here as elsewhere reversing the Aris- 
totelian method, would not admit the existence of a psychological 
distinction between reason and passion. According to their 
analysis, the emotions are so many different forms of judgment. 
Joy and sorrow are false opinions respecting good and evil in the 
present : desire and fear, false opinions respecting good and evil 
in the future. But, granting a righteous will to be the only good, 
and its absence the only evil, there can be no room for any of 
these feelings in the mind of a truly virtuous man, since his 
opinions on the subject of good are correct, and its possession 
depends entirely on himself. Everything else arises from an 
external necessity, to strive with which would be useless because 
it is inevitable, and impious because it is supremely wise. 

It will.be seen that the Stoics condemned passion not as the 
cause of immoral actions but as instrinsically vicious in itself. 
Hence their censure extended to the rapturous delight and 
passionate grief which seem entirely out of relation to conduct 
properly so called. This was equivalent to saying that the will 
has complete control over emotion; a doctrine which our philoso- 
phers did not shrink from maintaining. It might have been 
supposed that a position which the most extreme supporters of 
free-will would hardly accept, would find still less favour with an 
avowedly necessarian school. And to regard the emotions as 
either themselves beliefs, or as inevitably caused by beliefs, would 
seem to remove them even farther from the sphere of moral 
responsibility. The Stoics, however, having arrived at the per- 
fectly true doctrine that judgment is a form of volition, seem to 
have immediately invested it with the old associations of free 
choice which they were at the same time busily engaged in 
stripping off from its other forms. They took up the Socratic 
paradox that virtue is knowledge; but they would not agree 
with Socrates that it could be instilled by force of argument. To 
them vice was not so much ignorance as the obstinate refusal to 
be convinced.* 
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The Stoic arguments are, indeed, when we come to analyse 
them, appeals to authority rather than to the logical understand- 
ing. Weare told again and again that the common objects of 
desire and dread cannot really be good or evil, because they 
are not altogether under our control. And if we ask why this 
necessarily excludes them from the class of things to be pursued 
or avoided, the answer is that man, having been created for 
perfect happiness, must also have been created with the power 
to secure it by his own unaided exertions. But, even granting 
the very doubtful thesis that there is any ascertainable purpose 
in creation at all, it is hard to see how the Stoics could have 
answered any one who chose to maintain that man is created for 
enjoyment ; since, judging by experience, he has secured a larger 
share of it than of virtue, and is just as capable of gaining it by a 
mere exercise of volition. For the professors of the Porch fuily 
admitted that their ideal sage had never been realized, which, 
with their opinions about their indivisibility of virtue, was equiva- 
lent to saying that there never had been such a thing as a good 
man at all. Or, putting the same paradox into other words, 
since the two classes of wise and foolish divide humanity between 
them, and since the former class has only an ideal existence, they 
were obliged to admit that mankind are not merely most of 
them fools, but all fools. And this, as Plutarch has pointed out 
in his very clever attack on Stoicism, is equivalent to saying 
that the scheme of creation is a complete failure.* 

The inconsistencies of a great philosophical system are best 
explained by examining its historical antecedents. We have 
already attempted to disentangle the roots from which Stoicism 
was nourished, but one of them has not yet been taken into 
account. This was the still continued influence of Parmenides, 
derived, if not from his original teaching, then from some 
one or more of the altered shapes through which it had passed. 
It has been shown how Zeno used the Heracleitean method 
to break down all the demarcations laboriously built up by 
Plato and Aristotle. Spirit was identified with matter ; ideas 
with aerial currents ; God with the world ; rational with sensible 
evidence ; volition with judgment; and emotion with thought. 
But the idea of a fundamental antithesis, expelled from every 
other department of inquiry, took hold with all the more energy 
6n what, to Stoicism, was the most vital of all distinctions—that 
between right and wrong. Once grasp this transformation of a 
metaphysical into a moral principle, and every paradox of the 
system will be seen to follow from it with logical necessity. 
What the supreme Idea had been to Plato and self-thinking 





* Plutarch, De Communibus Notiliis, cap. xxxiii. p. 1076 B. 
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thought to Aristotle, that virtue became to the new school, 
simple, unchangeable, and self-sufficient. It must not only be 
independent of pleasure and pain, but absolutely incommensurable 
with them; therefore there can be no happiness but what it 
gives. As an indivisible unity, it must be possessed entirely or 
not at all; and, being eternal, once possessed it can never be 
lost. Further, since the same action may be either right or 
wrong, according to the motive of its performance, virtue is 
nothing external, but a subjective disposition, a state of the will 
and the affections ; or, if these are to be considered as judgments, 
a state of the reason. Finally, since the universe is organized 
reason, virtue must be natural, and especially consonant to the 
nature of man as a rational animal; while, at the same time, its 
existence in absolute purity being inconsistent with experience, 
it must remain an unattainable ideal. 

It has been shown in former studies how Greek philosophy, 
after straining an antithesis to vue utmost, was driven by the 
very law of its being to close or bridge over the chasm by a series 
of accommodations and transitions. To this rule Stoicism was 
no exception; and perhaps its extraordinary vitality may have 
been partly due to the necessity imposed on its professors of 
continually reviewing their positions, with a view to softening 
down its most repellent features. We proceed to sketch in 
rapid outline the chief artifices employed for that purpose. 

The doctrine, in its very earliest form, had left a large neutral 
ground between good and evil, comprehending almost all the 
common objects of desire and avoidance. These the Stoics 
now proceeded to divide according to a similar principle of 
arrangement. Whatever, without being morally good in the 
strictest sense, was either conducive to morality, or conformable 
to human nature, or both, they called preferable. Under this 
head came personal advantages, such as mental accomplishments, 
beauty, health, strength, and life itself; together with external 
advantages, such as wealth, honour, and high connections. The 
opposite to preferable things they called objectionable; and 
what lay between the two, such as the particular coin selected to 
make a payment with, absolutely indifferent.* 

The thorough-going condemnation of passion was explained 
away toa certain extent by allowing the sage himself to feel a 
slight touch of the feelings which fai] to shake his determination, 
like a scar remaining after the wound is healed; and by 
admitting the desirability of sundry emotions, which, though 
carefully distinguished from the passions, seem to have differed 
from them in degree rather than in kind.t 

In like manner, the peremptory alternative between consum- 
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mate wisdom and utter folly was softened down by admitting 
the possibility of a gradual progress from one to the other, itself 
subdivided into a number of more or less advanced grades, 
recalling Aristotle’s idea of motion as a link between Privation 
and Form.* 

It was not, however, in any of these concessions that the Stoics 
found from first to last their most efficient solution for the diffi- 
culties of practical experience, but in the countenance they ex- 
tended to an act which, more than any other, might have seemed 
fatally inconsistent both in spirit and in letter with their whole 
system, whether we choose to call it a defiance of divine law, a 
reversal of natural instinct, a selfish abandonment of duty, or a 
cowardly shrinking from pain. We allude, of course, to their 
habitual recommendation of suicide. “ If you are not satisfied with 
life,” they said, “ you have only got to rise and depart ; the door is 
always open.” Various circumstances were specified in which the 
sage would exercise the privilege of “ taking himself off,” as they 
euphemistically expressed it. Severe pain, mutilation, incurable 
disease, advanced old age, the hopelessness of escaping from ty- 
ranny, and in general any hindrance to leading a “natural” life 
were held to be a sufficient justification for such astep. The first 
founders of the school set an example afterwards frequently fol- 
lowed. Zeno is said to have hanged himself for no better reason 
than that he fell and broke his finger through the weakness of old 
age; and Cleanthes, having been ordered to abstain temporarily 
from food, resolved, as he expressed it, not to turn back after 
going half way to death. This side of the Stoic doctrine found 
particular favour in Rome, and the voluntary death of Cato was 
always spoken of as his chief title to fame. Many noble spirits 
were sustained in their defiance of the imperial despotism by 
the thought that there was one last liberty of which not even 
Cesar could deprive them. Objections were silenced by the 
argument that, life not being an absolute good, its loss might 
fairly be preferred to some relatively greater inconvenience. 
But why the sage should renounce an existence where perfect 
happiness depends entirely on his own will neither was, nor could 
be, explained. 

If now, abandoning all technicalities, we endeavour to estimate 
the significance and value of the most general ideas contributed 
by Stvicism to ethical speculation, we shall find that they may be 
most conveniently considered under the following heads. First 
of all, the Stoics made morality completely inward. They 
declared that the intention was equivalent to the deed, and that 
the wish was equivalent to the intention—a view which has been 
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made familiar to all by the teaching of the Gospel, but whose 
origin in Greek philosophy has been strangely ignored even by 
rationalistic writers.* From the inaccessibility of motives and 
feelings to direct external observation, it follows that each man 
must be, in the last resort, his own judge. Hence the notion of 
conscience is equally a Stoic creation. That we havea mystical 
intuition informing us, prior to experience, of the difference 
between right and wrong, was, indeed, a theory quite alien to 
their empirical derivation of knowledge. But that the educated © 
wrongdoer carries in his bosom a perpetual witness and avenger 
of his guilt, they most distinctly asserted.f The difference 
between ancient and modern tragedy is alone sufficient to 
preve the novelty and power of this idea; for that the Eu- 
menides do not represent even the germ of a conscience, it would 
now be waste of words to show. On the other hand, the falli- 
bility of conscience and the extent to which it may be sophisti- 
cated were topics not embraced within the limits of Stoicism, 
and perhaps never adequately illustrated by any writer, even in 
modern times, except the great English novelist whose loss we 
still deplore. 

The second Stoic idea to which we would invite attention is 
that, in the economy of life, every one has a certain function to 
fulfil, a certain part to play, which is marked out for him by 
circumstances beyond his control, but in the adequate perform- 
ance of which his duty and dignity are peculiarly involved. It 
is true that this idea finds no assignable place in the teaching of 
the earliest Stoics, or rather in the few fragments of their 
teaching which alone have been preserved; but it is already 
touched upon by Cicero in a work avowedly adapted from 
Panetius, who flourished more than a century BC. ; it frequently 
recurs in the lectures of Epictétus; and is enunciated with 
energetic concision in the solitary meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius.t The Lelief spoken of is, indeed, closely connected 
with the Stoic teleology, and only applies to the sphere of free 
intelligence a principle like that supposed to regulate the 
activity of inanimate or irrational beings. If every mineral, 
every plant, and every animal has its special use and office, so 
also must we, according to the capacity of our individual and 





* «Omnia scelera, etiam ante effectum operis, quantum culpe satis est, per- 
fecta sunt.”—Seneca, De Const. Sap. vii. 4. 

+ “ Prope est a te Deus, tecum est, intus est . . . . sacer intra nos spiritus 
— bonorum malorumque nostrorum observator et custos.”’—Seneca, Epp. 
xli. 1. 

$ Cicero, De Off. I. 31; Epictétus, Man. 17, ib. 30; Diss. I. ii. 33, xvi. 
20, xxix. 39, IT. v. 10, ib. 21, x. 4, xiv. 8, xxiii. 38, xxv. 22; Antoninus, 
Comm. VI. 39, 43, IX. 29; cf. Seneca, Epp. Ixxxv. 54. 
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determinate existence. By accomplishing the work thus im- 
posed on us, we fulfil the purpose of our vocation, we have done 
all that the highest morality demands, and may with a clear 
conscience leave the rest to fate. To put the same idea into 
somewhat different terms: we are born into certain relationships, 
domestic, social, and political, by which the lines of our daily 
duties are prescribed with little latitude for personal choice. 
The implications of such an ethical standard are, on the whole, 
conservative ; it is assumed that social institutions are, taking 
them altogether, nearly the best possible at any moment; and 
that our truest wisdom is to make the most of them, instead of 
sighing for some other sphere where our grand aspirations or 
volcanic passions might find a readier outlet for their feverish 
activity. And if the teaching of the first Stoics did not take 
the direction here indicated, it was because they, with the com- 
munistic theories inherited from their Cynic predecessors, began 
by condemning all existing social distinctions as irrational. They 
wished to abolish local religion, property, the family, and the 
State, as a substitute for which the whole human race was to 
be united under a single government, without private possessions 
or slaves, and with a complete community of women and 
children. It must, however, have gradually dawned on them 
that such a radical subversion of the present system was hardly 
compatible with their belief in the providential origin of all 
things ; and that, besides this, the virtues which they made it so 
much their object to recommend would be, for the most part, 
superfluous in a communistic society. At the same time, the old 
motion of Sdphrosyné as a virtue which consisted in minding 
one’s own business, or, stated more generally, in discerning and 
doing whatever work one is best fitted for, would continue to 
influence ethical teaching, with the effect of giving more and 
more individuality to the definition of duty. And the Stoic 
idea of a perfect sage, including as it did the possession of every 
accomplishment and an exclusive fitness for discharging every 
honourable function, would seem much less chimerical if inter- 
preted to mean that a noble character, while everywhere in- 
trinsically the same, might be realized under as many divergen- 
—_ as there are opportunities for continuous usefulness in 
ife.* 

We can understand,:then, why the philosophy which, when 
first promulgated, had tended to withdraw its adherents from 
participation in public life, should, when transplanted to Roman 


* It need hardly be observed that here also the morality of natural law has 
attained its highest artistic development under the hand of George Eliot— 

- sometimes even to the neglect of purely artistic effect, as in Daniel Deronda 
and the Spanish Gypsy. 
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soil, have become associated with an energetic interest in politics ; 
why it was so eagerly embraced by those noble statesmen who 
fought to the death in defence of their ancient liberties ; how it 
could become the cement of a republican opposition under the 
worst Czesars ; how it could be the pride and support of Rome’s 
Prime Minister during that quinquenniwm Neronis which was 
the one bright episode in more than half a century of shame 
and terror ; how, finally, it could mount the throne with Marcus 
Aurelius, and prove, through his example, that the world’s work 
might be most faithfully performed by one in whose meditations 
mere worldly interests occupied the smallest space. Nor can we 
agree with Zeller in thinking that it was the nationality, and not 
the philosophy, of these disciples which made them such efficient 
statesmen.* On the contrary, it seems to us that the “ Roman- 
ism” of these men was inseparable from their philosophy, and that 
they were all the more Roman because they were Stoics as well. 

The third great idea of Stoicism was its doctrine of humanity. 
Men are all children of one Father, and citizens of one State; 
the highest moral law is, Follow Nature, and ;Nature has made 
them to be social and to love one another ; the private interest 
of each is, or should be, identified with the universal interest ; 
we should live for others that we may live for ourselves ; even to 
our enemies we should show love and not anger ; the unnatural- 
ness of passion is shown by nothing more clearly than by its anti- 
social and destructivetendencies. Here, also, the three great Stoics 
of the Roman empire—Seneca, Epictétus, and Marcus Aurelius— 
rather than the founders of the school, must be our authorities,t 
whether it be because their lessons correspond to a more deve- 
loped state of thought, or simply because they have been more 
perfectly preserved. The former explanation is perhaps the 
more generally accepted. There seems, however, good reason for 
believing that the idea of universal love—the highest of all 
philosophical ideas next to that of the universe itself—dates 
further back than is commonly supposed. It can hardly be due 





. * Zeller, p. 297, followed by Mr. Capes, in his excellent little work on 
toicisin. 

+ Seneca, De Ird, I. v. 2 ff., II. xxxi. 7, De Clem. I. iii. 2., De Benef. 
IV. xxvi. 1, Epp. xev. 51 ff.; Epictétus, Diss. IV. v.10; Antoninus VIL. 
13; together with the additional references given by Zeller, p. 286 ff. It 
is to be observed that the mutual love attributed to human beings by the Stoic 
philosophers stands, not for an empirical characteristic, but for an unrealized 
ideal of human nature. The actual feelings of men towards one another are 
described by Seneca in language recalling that of Schopenhauer and Leopardi. 
“‘Erras,” he exclaims, “si istorum tibi qui occurrunt vultibus credis : fei 
num effigies habent, animos ferarum: nisi quod illarum perniciosior est primus 
incursus. Nunquam enim illas ad nocendum nisi necessitas injicit: aut fame - 
aut timore coguntur ad pugnam: homini perdere hominem libet.—” Zpp. ciii. 2. 
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to Seneca, who had evidently far more capacity for popularizing 
and applying the thoughts of others than for original speculation, 
and who on this subject expresses himself with a rhetorical 
fluency not usually characterizing the exposition of new dis- 
coveries. The same remark applies to his illustrious successors, 
who, while agreeing with him in tone, do not seem to have drawn 
on his writings for their philosophy. It 1s also clear that the 
idea in question springs from two essentially Stoic conceptions : 
the objective conception of a unified world, a Cosmos to which 
all men belong; and the subjective conception of a rational 
nature common to them all. These, again, are rooted in early 
Greek thought, and were already emerging into distinctness at 
the time of Socrates. Accordingly we find that Plato, having to 
compose a characteristic speech for the Sophist Hippias, makes 
him say that like-minded men are by nature kinsmen and 
friends to one another.* Nature, however, soon came to be 
viewed under a different aspect, and it was maintained, just as 
by some living philosophers, that her true law is the universal 
oppression of the weak by the strong. Then the idea of mind 
came in as a salutary corrective. It had supplied a basis for the 
ethics of Protagoras, and still more for the ethics of Socrates ; 
it was now combined with its old rival by the Stoics, and from 
their union arose the conception of human nature as something 
allied with and illustrated by all other forms of animal life, yet 
capable, if fully developed, of rising infinitely above them. 
Nevertheless, the individual and the universal element were never 
quite reconciled in the Stoic ethics. The altruistic quality of 
justice was clearly perceived ; but no attempt was made to show 
that all virtue is essentially social, and has come to be recognized 
as obligatory on the individual mainly because it conduces to the 
safety of the whole community. The learner was told to con- 
quer his passions for his own sake rather than for the sake ot 
others ; and indulgence in violent anger, though more energetic- 
ally denounced, was, in theory, placed ona par with immoderate 
delight or uncontrollable distress. So, also, vices of impurity 
were classed with comparatively harmless forms of sensuality, 
and considered in reference, not to the social degradation of their 
victims, but to the spiritual defilement of their perpetrators. 
Yet, while the Stoics were far from anticipating the methods 
of modern Utilitarianism, they were, in a certain sense, strict 
Utilitarians—that is to say, they measured the goodness or bad- 
ness of actions by their consequences; in other words, by their 
bearing on the supposed interest of the individual or of the com- 
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munity. They did not, it is true, identify interest with pleasure 
or the absence of pain ; but although, in our time, Hedonism and 
Utilitarianism are, for convenience, treated as interchangeable 
terms, they need not necessarily be so. If any one choose to re- 
gard bodily strength, health, wealth, beauty, intellect, knowledge, 
or even simple existence, as the highest good and the end con- 
duciveness to which determines the morality of actions, he is a 
Utilitarian ; and, even if it could be shown that a maximum of 
happiness would be ensured by the attainment of his end, he 
does not on that account become a Hedonist. Now it is certain 
that the early Stoics at least regarded the preservation of the 
human race as an end which rightfully took precedence of every 
other-consideration ; and, like Charles Austin, they liked to push 
their principles to paradoxical or offensive extremes, apparently 
for no other purpose than that of affronting the common feelings 
of mankind,* without remembering that such feelings were likely 
to represent embodied experiences of utility. Thus—apart from 
their communistic theories—-they were fond of specifying the 
circumstances in which incest would become legitimate; and 
they are said not only to have sanctioned cannibalism in cases of 
extreme necessity, but even to have recommended its introduction 
as a substitute for burial or cremation; although this, we may 
hope, was rather a grim illustration of what they meant by moral 
indifference than a serious practical suggestion.{ Besides the 
encouragement which it gave to kind offices between friends and 
neighbours, the Stoic doctrine of humanity and mutual love was 
honourably exemplified in Seneca’s emphatic condemnation of 
the gladiatorial games and of the horribie abuses connected with 
domestic slavery in Rome.t But we miss a clear perception that 
such abuses are always and everywhere the consequences of 
slavery ; and the outspoken abolitionism of the naturalists 
alluded to by Aristotle.does not seem to have been imitated by 
their successors in later ages.§ The most one can say is that 
the fiction of original liberty was imported into Roman juris- 





* “He [Charles Austin] presented the Benthamic doctrines in the most 
startling form of which they were susceptible, exaggerating everything in them 
which tended to consequences offensive to any one’s preconceived feelings.” 
Mill’s Autobiography, p. 78. 

+ Zeller, p, 281. 

¢ ‘Homo sacra res homini jam per lusum et jocum occiditur ... . satis- 
que spectaculi ex homine mors est.”—Seneca, Zp. xev. 33. “Servi sunt ? 
lmmo homines. Servi sunt? Immo contubernales. Servi sunt ? Immo hu- 
miles amici. Servi sunt? Immo conservi.”—Ibid. xlvii. 1. Compare the 
treatise De Ird, passim. . 

§ Seneca once lets fall the words, “fortuna «quo jure genitos alium alii 
donavit.”—Consol. ad Marciam, xx. 2; but this is the only expression of the 
kind that we have been able to discover in a Stoic writer of the empire. 
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prudence through the agency of Stoic lawyers, and helped to 
familiarize men’s minds with the idea of universal emancipation 
before political and economical conditions permitted it to be 
made a reality. 

It is probable that the philanthropic tendencies of the Stoics 
were, to a great extent, neutralized by the extreme individualism 
which formed the reverse side of their philosophical character ; 
and also by what may be called the subjective idealism of their 
ethics. According to their principles no one can really do good 
to any one else, since what does not depend on my will is not a 
good to me. The altruistic virtues are valuable, not as sources 
of beneficent action, but as manifestations of benevolent senti- 
ment. Thus, to set on foot comprehensive schemes for the relief 
of human suffering seemed no part of the Stoic’s business. 
And the abolition of slavery, even had it been practicable, 
would have seemed rather superfluous to one who held that true 
freedom is a mental condition within the reach of all who 
desire it,* while the richest and most powerful may be, and 
for the most part actually are, without it. Moreover, at the 
time when philosophy gained its greatest ascendency, the one 
paramount object of practical statesmen must have been to save 
civilization from the barbarians, a work to which Marcus Aure- 
lius devoted his life. Hence we learn without surprise that 
the legislative efforts of the imperial Stoic were directed to the 
strengthening, rather than to the renovation, of ancient insti- 
tutions. Certain enactments were, indeed, framed for the pro- 
tection of those who took part in the public games. It was 
provided, with a humanity from which even our own age might 
learn something, that performers on the high rope should be en- 
sured against the consequences of an accidental fall by having 
the ground beneath them covered with feather beds; and the 
gladiators were only allowed to fight with blunted weapons. It 
must, however, be noted that in speaking of the combats with 
wild beasts which were still allowed to continue under his reign, 
Marcus Aurelius dwells only on the monotonous character which 
made them exceedingly wearisome to a cultivated mind ; just 
as a philosophic sportsman may sometimes be heard to observe 
that shooting one grouse is very like shooting another ; while 
elsewhere he refers with simple contempt to the poor wretches, 
who, when already half-devoured by the wild beasts, begged to 
be spared for another day’s amusement.* Whether he knew the 
whole extent of the judicial atrocities practised on his Christian 
subjects may well be doubted ; but it may be equally doubted 





* Seneca, Zpp. Ixxx, 
+ Antoninus, Comm. vi. 46; x. 8. 
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whether, had he known it, he would have interfered to save 
them. Pain and death were no evils; but it wasan evil that the 
law should be defied. 

Those manifestations of sympathy which are often so much 
more precious than material assistance were also repugnant to 
Stoic principles. On this subject, Epictétus expresses himself 
with singular harshness. ‘‘ Do not,” he says, “let yourself be put 
out by the sufferings of your friends. If they are unhappy, it is 
their own fault. God made them for happiness ; not for misery. 
They are grieved at parting from you, are they? Why, then, 
did they set their affections on things outside themselves? If 
they suffer for their folly it serves them right.”* 

On the other hand, if Stoicism did not make men pitiful, it 
made them infinitely forgiving. Various causes conspired to 
bring about this result. If all are sinners, and if all sins are 
equal, no one has a right, under pretence of superior virtue, to 
cast a stone at his fellows. Such is the point of view insisted on 
with especial emphasis by Seneca, who, more perhaps than 
other philosophers, had reason to be conscious how far his 
practice fell short of his professions.t But, speaking generally, 
pride was the very last fault with which the Stoics could be 
charged. Both in ancient and modern times satirists have been 
prone to assume that every disciple of the Porch, in describing his 
ideal of a wise man, was actually describing himself. No mis- 
conception could be more complete. It is like supposing that, 
because Christ commanded his followers to be perfect even as 
their heavenly Father is perfect, every Christian for that reason 
thinks himself equal to God. The wise man of the Stoics had, 
by their own acknowledgment, never been realized at all; he 
had only been approached by three characters, Socrates, Antis- 
thenes, and Diogenes. “May the sage fall in love?” asked 
a young man of Panetius. “What the sage may do,” replied 
the master, “is a question to be considered at some future time. 
Meanwhile, you and I, who are very far from being sages, had 
better be careful how we let ourselves become the slaves of 
a degrading passion.” t 

In the next place, if it is not in the power of others to injure 
us, we have no right to resent anything that they can do to us. 
So argues Epictétus, who began to learn philosophy when still a 
slave, and was carefully prepared by his instructor, Musonius, 





* Epictétus, Diss. 111. xxiv. 
+ Seneca, De Ird, I. xiv. 2; De Clement. I. vi. 2. 
t Seneca, Lpp. exvi. 4. It must be borne in mind that Panetius was 
speaking at a time when the object of passion would at best be either another 
man’s wife or a member of the demi-monde. 
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to bear without repining whatever outrages his master might 
choose to inflict on him. Finally, to those who urged that they 
might justly blame the evil intentions of their assailants, Marcus 
Aurelius could reply that even this was too presumptuous, that 
all men did what they thought right, and that the motives of 
none could be adequately judged except by himself. And all 
the Stoics found a common ground for patience in their optimistic 
fatalism, in the doctrine that whatever happens is both necessarily 
determined, and determined by absolute goodness combined with 
infallible wisdom. 

Doctrines like these, if consistently carried out, would have 
utterly destroyed so much of morality as depends on the social 
sanction ; while, by inculcating the absolute indifference of ex- 
ternal actions, they might ultimately have paralysed the indi- 
vidual conscience itself. But the Stoics were not consistent. 
Unlike some modern moralists, who are ready to forgive every 
injury so long as they are not themselves the victims, our 
philosophers were unsparing in their denunciations of wrong- 
doing ; and it is very largely to their indignant protests that we 
are indebted for our knowledge of the corruption prevalent in 
Roman society under the Empire. It may even be contended 
that, in this respect, our judgment has been unfairly biassed. 
The picture drawn by the Stoics, or by writers trained under 
their influence, seems to have been too heavily charged with 
shadow ; and but for the archeological evidence we shculd not 
have known how much genuine human affection lay concealed 
in those lower social strata where Christianity found a readier 
acceptance because it only gave a supernatural sanction to habits 
and sentiments already made familiar by the spontaneous ten- 
dencies of an unwarlike régime. 

Before parting with Stoicism we have to say a few words-on 
the metaphysical foundation of the whole system—the theory 
of Nature considered as a moral guide and support. It has 
been shown that the ultimate object of this, as of many other 
ethical theories, both ancient and modern, was to reconcile the 
instincts of individual self-preservation with virtue, which is the 
instinct of self-preservation in an entire community. The Stoics 
identified both impulses by declaring that virtue is the sole good 
of the individual no less than the supreme interest of the whole ; 
thus involving themselves in an insoluble contradiction. For, 
from their nominalistic point of view, the good of the whole can 
be nothing but an aggregate of particular goods, or else a means 
for their attainment; and in either case the happiness of the 
individual has to be accounted for apart from his duty. And 
an analysis of the special virtues and vices would equally have 
forced them back on the assumption, which they persistently 
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repudiated, that individual existence and pleasure are intrin- 
sically good, and their opposites intrinsically evil. To prove 
their fundamental paradox—the non-existence of individual as 
distinguished from social interest—the Stoics employed the 
analogy of an organized body where the govd of the parts 
unquestionably subserves the good of the whole; and the 
object of their teleology was to show that the universe and, 
by implication, the human race, were properly to be viewed 
in that light. The acknowledged adaptation of life to its 
environment furnished some plausible arguments in support 
of their thesis; and the deficiencies were made good by a 
revival of the Heracleitean theory in which the unity of nature 
was conceived partly as a necessary interdependence of opposing 
forces, partly as a perpetual transformation of every substance 
inte every other. Universal history also tended to confirm the 
same principle in its application to the human race. The 
Macedonian, and still more the Roman empire brought the 
idea of a world-wide community living under the same laws 
ever nearer to its realization; the decay of the old religion 
and the old civic patriotism set free a vast fund of energy, some 
of which was absorbed by philosophy ; while a rank growth of 
immorality offered ever new opportunities for an indignant 
protest against senseless luxury and inhuman vice. This last 
circumstance, however, was not allowed to prejudice the optimism 
of the system; for the fertile physics of Heracleitus suggested 
a method by which moral evil could be interpreted as a necessary 
concomitant of good, a material for the perpetual exercise and 
illustration of virtuous deeds. 

Yet, if the conception of unity was gaining ground, the con- 
ceptions of purpose and vitality must have been growing weaker 
as the triumph of brute force prolonged itself without limit or 
hope of redress. Hence Stoicism in its later forms shows a 
tendency to dissociate the dynamism of Heracleitus from the 
teleology of Socrates, and to lean on the former rather than on the 
latter for support. One symptom of this changed attitude is a 
blind worship of power for its own sake. We find,the renuncia- 
tion of pleasure and the defiance of pain appreciated more 
from an esthetic than from an ethical point of view; they are 
exalted almost in the spirit of a Red Indian, not as means to 
higher ends, but as manifestations of unconquerable strength ; 
and sometimes the highest sanction of duty takes the form of a 
morbid craving for applause, as if the universe was a Coliseum 
and life a gladiatorial game. 

The noble spirit of Marcus Aurelius was, indeed, proof against 
such temptations; and he had far more to dread than to hope 
from the unlightened voice of public opinion; but to him also, 
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“standing between two eternities,” Nature presented herself 
chiefly under the aspect of an overwhelming and absorbing force 
Pleasure is not so much dangerous as worthless, weak, and 
evanescent. Selfishness, pride, anger, and discontent will soon 
be swept into abysmal gulfs of oblivion by the roaring cataract 
of change. Universal history is one long monotonous procession 
of phantasms passing over the scene into death and utter 
night. In one short life we may see all that ever was, or is, or is 
to be; the same pageant has already been and shall be repeated 
an infinite number of times. Nothing endures but the process 
of unending renovation: we must die that the world may be ever 
young. Death itself only reunites us with the absolute All whence 
we come, in which we move, and whither we return. But the 
imperial sage makes no attempt to explain why we should ever 
have separated ourselves from it in thought; or why one life 
should be better worth living than another in the universal 
vanity of things. 

The physics of Stoicism were, in truth, the scaffolding, rather 
than the foundation, of its ethical superstructure. The real 
foundation was the necessity of social existence formulated 
under the influence of a logical exclusiveness first introduced by 
Parmenides, and inherited from his teaching by every system of 
philosophy in turn. Yet there is no doubt that Stoic morality 
was considerably strengthened and steadied by the support it 
found in conceptions derived from a different order of specula- 
tions; so much so that at last it grew to conscious independence 
of that support. 

Marcus Aurelius, a constant student of Lucretius, seems to 
have had occasional misgivings with respect to the certainty of 
his own creed ; but they never extended to his practical beliefs. 
He was determined that, whatever might be the origin of this 
world, his relation to it should be still the same. “Though things 
be purposeless, act not thou without a purpose.” “Ifthe universe 
is an ungoverned chaos, be content that in that wild torrentthou 
hast a governing reason within thyself.”* 

There seems, then, good reason for believing that the law of 





_* Comm. IX. 28, xii. 14. A modern disciple of Aurelius has expressed 
himself to the same purpose in slightly different language :— 


** Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare! 
‘ Christ,’ some one says, ‘was human as we are. 
No judge eyes us from heaven our sin to scan ; 
We live no more, when we have done our span.’ 
‘ Well, then, for Christ,’ thou answerest, ‘ who can care? 
From sin, which Heaven records not, why forbear ? 
Live we, like brutes, our life without a plan!’ 
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duty, after being divorced from mythology, and seriously 
compromised by its association, even among the Stoics them- 
selves, with our egoistic instincts, gained an entirely new 
authority when placed, at least in appearance, under the sanction 
of a power whose commands did not even admit of being dis- 
obeyed. And the question spontaneously presents itself whether 
we, after getting rid of the old errors and confusions, may profit- 
ably employ the same method in defence of the same convictions, 
whether the ancient alliance between fact and right can be 
reorganized on a basis of scientific proof. 

A great reformer of the last generation, finding that the idea 
of Nature was constantly put forward to thwart his most cherished 
schemes, prepared a mine for its destruction which was only ex- 
ploded after his death. Seldom has so powerful a charge of 
logical dynamite been collected within so small a space as in 
Mill's famous Essay on Nature. But the immediate effect was 
less than might have been anticipated, because the attack was 
supposed to be directed against religion, whereas it was only 
aimed at an abstract metaphysical dogma, not necessarily con- 
nected with any theological beliefs, and held by many who have 
discarded all such beliefs. A stronger impression was perhaps 
produced by the nearly simultaneous declaration of Sir W. Gull 
—in reference to the supposed vis medicatria nature—that, in 
cases of disease, “what Nature wants is to put the man in his 
coffin.” The new school of political economists have also done 
much to show that legislative interference with the “ natural 
laws” of wealth need by no means be so generally mischievous 
as was once supposed. And the doctrine of Evolution, besides 
breaking down the old distinctions between Nature and Man, 
has represented the former as essentially variable, and therefore, 
to that extent, incapable of affording a fixed standard for moral 
action. It is, however, from this school that a new attempt to 
rehabilitate the old physical ethics has lately proceeded. The 
object of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics is, among other 
points, to prove that a true morality represents the ultimate 
stage of evolution, and reproduces in social life that permanent 
equilibration towards which every form of evolution constantly 
tends. And Mr. Spencer also shows how evolution is bringing 
about a state of things in which the self-regarding shall be finally 





So answerest thou; but why not rather say : 
*‘ Hath man no second life ?—Pitch this one high ! 
Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin to see ? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 
Was Christ a man like us ?—Ah ! det us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 
The Better Part, by Mr. Matthew Arnold. The italies are in the original. 
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harmonized with the social impulses. Now, it will be readily 
admitted that morality is a product of evolution in this sense 
that it is a gradual formation, that it is the product of many con- 
verging conditions, and that it progresses according to a certain 
method. But that the same method is observed through all 
orders of evolution seems less evident. For instance, in the 
formation, first of the solar system, and then of the earth’s crust, 
there is a continual loss of force, while in the development of 
organic life there is as continual a gain ; and on arriving at sub- 
jective phenomena we are met by facts which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, cannot advantageously be expressed in 
terms of force and matter at all. Even if we do not agree with 
George Sand in thinking that self-sacrifice is the only virtue, we 
must admit that the possibility, at least, of its being some- 
times demanded is inseparable from the idea of duty; 
and without consciousness self-sacrifice cannot be conceived ; 
which is equivalent to saying that it involves other than me- 
chanical notions. Thus we are confronted by the standing 
difficulty of all evolutionary theories, and on a point where 
that difficulty is peculiarly sensible. Nor is this an objection 
to be got rid of by the argument that it applies to all philo- 
sophical systems alike. To an idealist, the dependence of 
morality on consciousness is a practical confirmation of his 
professed principles. Holding that the universal forms of ex- 
perience are the conditions under which an object is apprehended, 
rather than modifications imposed by an unknowable object 
on an unknowable subject, and that these forms are common to 
all intelligent beings, he holds also that the perception of 
duty is the widening of our individual selves into that uni- 
versal self which is the subjective side of all experience. 

Again, whatever harmony evolution may introduce into our 
conceptions, whatever hopes it may encourage with regard to the 
future of our race, one does not see precisely what sanction it 
gives to morality at present—that is to say, how it makes self- 
sacrifice easier than before. Because certain forces have been 
unconsciously working towards a certain end through ages past, 
why should I consciously work towards the same end? If the 
perfection of humanity is predetermined, my conduct cannot 
prevent its consummation ; if it in any way depends on me, the 
question returns, why should my particular interests be sacrificed 
to it? The man who does not already love his contemporaries 
whom he has seen is unlikely to love them the more for the sake 
of a remote posterity whom he will never see at all. Finally, it 
must be remembered that evolution is only half the cosmic pro- 
cess ; it is accompanied at every stage by partial dissolution, to 
which in the long run it must entirely give way; and if, as Mr. 
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Spencer observes, evolution is the more interesting of the 
two,* this preference is itself due to the lifeward tendency of our 
thoughts ; in other words, to those moral sentiments which it is 
sought to base on what, abstractedly considered, has all along 
been a creation of their own. 

The idea of Nature, or of the universe, or of human history, 
as a whole—but for its evil associations with fanaticism and 
superstition, we should gladly say the belief in God—is one the 
ethical value of which can be more easily felt than analysed. 
We do not agree with the most brilliant of the English Positi- 
vists in restricting its influence to the exsthetic emotions. The 
elevating influence of these should be duly recognized, but the 
place due to more severely intellectual pursuits in moral training 
is greater far. Whatever studies tend to withdraw us from the 
petty circle of our personal interests and pleasures are indirectly 
favourable to the preponderance of social over selfish impulses ; 
and the service thus rendered is amply repaid, since these very 
studies necessitate for their continuance a large expenditure of 
moral energy. It might even be contended that the influence 
of speculation on practice is determined by the previous influence 
of practice on speculation. Physical laws act as an armature to 
the law of duty, extending and perpetuating its grasp on the 
minds of men ; but it was through the magnetism of duty that 
their confused currents were first drawn into parallelism and 
harmony with its attraction. Yet those who base morality on 
religion, or give faith precedence over works, have discerned 
with a sure, though dim, instinct the dependence of noble and 
far-sighted action on some paramount intellectual initiative and 
control; in other words, the highest ethical ideals are conditioned 
by the highest philosophical generalizations. And what was 
once a creative, still continues to work as an educating force. 
Our aspirations towards agreement with ourselves and with 
humanity as a whole are strengthened by the contemplation of 
that supreme unity, which, even if it be but the glorified 
reflection of our individual or generic identity, still remains the 
idea in and through which those lesser unities were first com- 
pletely realized—the idea which has originated all man’s most 
fruitful faiths, and will at last absorb them all. Meanwhile 
our highest devotion can hardly find more fitting utterance 
than in the prayer which once rose to a Stoic’s lips :— 


“ But Jove all-bounteous ! who in clouds 

enwrapt the lightning wieldest ; 
May’st Thou from baneful Ignorance 
the race of men deliver! ‘ 





* First Principles, § 177. 
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This, Father, scatter from the soul, 
and grant that we the wisdom 
May reach, in confidence of which, 
Thou justly guidest all things; 
That we by Thee in honour set, 
with honour may repay Thee, 

Raising to all thy works a hymn 
perpetual; as beseemeth 

A mortal soul: since neither man 
nor god has higher glory 

Than rightfully to celebrate 
Eternal Law all-ruling.”* 
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Art. 1V.—Gerorce Exiot as A Morau TEACHER. 


| gto are the journals or records of manners,” is a defini- 

tion to be found in “ The Conduct of Life.” Mr. Ruskin, 
on the other hand, has just described fiction as a “ feigned, 
fictitious, artificial, put-together-out-of-one’s-head thing,” and 
gives us, as the best type of it, a Greek vase. Something 
between the two is perhaps what a good novel should be, not a 
mere journal of the outward manners of the world, without any 
ruling design to give nobility and light to the correctness of 
detail; nor yet only a “put-together-out-of-one’s-head thing,” | 
without that foundation of carefully observed and well considered 
fact, which lends dignity to imagination and gives meaning to 
fictitious creations. Mr. Ruskin’s vivid fancy makes him prefer 
suggestion to description, simile to definition ; and doubtless he 
perceives in a Greek vase the type of every quality essential to 
good fiction. For less splendid imaginations it is easier to 
consider that the best sort of novel should resemble a finely 
conceived picture, where the details are true and simple to the 
recognition of the least artistic of us all, but where there is also 
such an arrangement of light, shade, line, and colour, as to 
bring out the nobler and more lasting beauties of the scene, and 
suggest, if not reveal, to us the deeper meaning and more 
permanent law, working over and through the common things 
that hide them from dull eyes. 

A novel has been called also an epic in prose, but the tendency 
of modern fiction to develop itself more and more through the 
sparkling rivulets of dialogue, less and less through the broad 
river of narrative, brings it nearer to the drama than it was in 
its earlier days. "True pictures of men and women, revealed in 





* From the Hymn of Cleanthes, translated by Mr. Francis Newman in 
The Soul, p. 73, filth edition. 
(Vol. CXVIL. No. CCXXXI.]—New Series, Vol. LXI.No.I. E 
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speech and action, are what we most urgently demand from it; 
the use of it seems to be the bringing in clear light before us 
of fine ideals which we may be inspired to follow, and the reve- 
lation to us of our own responsibility, both in thought and 
action, by the tracing of far off and unimagined consequences, 
towards which we may have been surely travelling, though they 
lay beyond our horizon or hidden by nearer things. 

Since the death of George Eliot we have heard much of her 
literary power and excellent artistic manner; but her value as a 
moral teacher, that continual working towards good in her writings 
which might be described as a “making for righteousness,” 
has not been sufficiently pointed out. It is this quality which 
constitutes her a master of prose-fiction in its noblest aspect, that 
of virtue teaching truth, and of effort-inspiring revelation. 

Fiction has been made a vehicle for the conveyance of moral 
lessons since the days of David, son of Jesse, when Nathan the 
prophet came with his story of the ewe-lamb to the guilty king. 
It was used abundantly eighteen centuries and a half ago, on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee and among the hills of Judea. 
And to-day it performs still its highest office, more or less 
worthily, but not with so much directness. We have no longer 
the allegory in which we are to read out our own lesson step by 
step, nor yet the amusing story of adventure with a brief moral 
tacked on to the end of it as a sort of apology for its existence : 
but we have fiction as a work of art, self-sustaining and self- 
explaining, truth revealed to us under the keen light of lofty 
and virtue-loving thought. It is true that we have novels that 
teach us nothing, and novels that teach us evil; but we do not 
find these among the works of George Eliot. 

Tn the beginning of this century historical romance was very 
popular ; the action of novels was thrown back into the pic- 
turesque past, and the heroesand heroines were clad in attractively 
unfamiliar attire. The tendency of later years has been to study 
and depict the present, to occupy ourselves more with life- 
studies from our contemporaries and less with fancy portraits of 
our ancestors. The world has perhaps been the gainer for this 
change: Sir Walter Scott could take the old pictures down 
from the walls and breathe human souls into their ancient 
figures, touching them with fervour and passion until they lived 
and walked among us as friends ; but there is a danger in having 
beauty and nobility always depicted to us afar off, existing only 
in other places and times than our own; we need to be taught 
to perceive the great possibilities of our own life, the subtle 
beauties of our own surroundings, and the unremarked virtues 
of our neighbours, 
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“T do distrust the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his times, 
And trundles back his soul five hundred years, 
Past moat and drawbridge, into a castle-court. 


Nay, if there’s room for poets in this world 

A little overgrown (I think there is), 

Their sole work is to represent the age, 

Their age, not Charlemagne’s—this, live, throbbing age, 
That brawls, cheats, maddens, calculates, aspires, 

And spends more passion, more heroic heat, 

Betwixt the mirrors of its drawing-rooms 

Than Roland with his knights at Roncesvalles.” 


We have been taught, eloquently and truly, in the works of 
Mr. Ruskin, that no falseness, no shirking of fact, can produce 
beauty. It has been demonstrated to us that the fineness of 
Greek architecture becomes almost ugliness in Northern climes ; 
and that the incongruity of flat roofs and windy porches under 
English skies can only be regarded as an outrage against true 
taste. We have been instructed, to clothe our needs with 
beauty, and not to pursue elegance of outline as something apart 
from use and fitness. We have been encouraged to give up 
stale imitations of Doric temples, to attempt a combination of 
beautiful form with serious purpose which shall be worthy the 
name of design, and to find opportunities of decoration in the 
light-giving windows, the smoke-conveying chimneys, the rain- 
draining roofs of our Northern climate. After having been 
taught in this way to perceive that in the common-place require- 
ments of our life may lie concealed the foundations of artistic 
beauty, we need not go much farther to discover, amid our 
experiences of every day, noble types and poetic pictures of our 
common humanity. Jeanie travelled in a stage-coach in 1736, 
had she lived in 1881 she would not perhaps have refused the 
accommodation of an omnibus; and her errand would have been 
not less devoted, her heart not less true, in one conveyance than 
in the other. We cannot abolish cabs and tram-cars, but it is 
left to us to be aad to picture noble human beings using the 
unpicturesque vehicles, and living the unadventurous lives of our 
own times. In this century, as in every other, the spirit can 
elevate, if it cannot dictate, the form of life. 

The fact, however, that much modern fiction represents the 
life of to-day, limits the possibility of adventure, and brings 
character into prominence as a cause as well as a resisting power. 
Men and women are depicted to us surrounded by temptation 
instead of bodily danger, and exposed to moral instead of 
physical hardship. In past times courage and constancy on the 


part of the hero, beauty and constancy on the part of the heroine, 
k 2 
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carried them through all troubles; most of the heroes and 
heroines had indeed no other distinguishing qualities, and all 
-had these in common; they were young, they were handsome, 
they were true ; they were, in short, types rather than characters. 
The young man was generous because he never troubled himself 
about money, others provided it for him; the young woman was 
sweet-tempered because she rarely had anything to do except to 
look pretty and to insist on marrying the right young man. 
Both lived above the reach of the trivial cares that oppress so 
many of us; the trials of daily life were put out of sight behind 
picturesque sorrow, and life—as well as human beings—was clad 
in the garb of romance. This is better, perhaps, than a morbid 
dwelling on sordid details, but better still is a picture of natural 
life poetically rendered. 

Except in “ Romola,” George Eliot went back into no remote 
past, and sought no far lands for the inspiration of her stories. 
Among English orchards and meadows, over English hills she 
leads us, and we see familiar English faces and hear familiar 
English voices, as they are in our own time, as they were in our 
fathers’, or as they used to be in the days our grandfathers have 
told us of. Ifevery word of the Scotch dialect of Sir Walter 
Scott is worthy of careful study, what must be the English 
dialect of George Eliot, the dialect which was our Shakespeare’s, 
and which is true and pure enough to be used to-day in expla- 
nation of a knotty point in “ Hamlet” ? 

“T hate the sound of women’s voices; they’re always either 
a-buzz or a-squeak—always either a-buzz or a-squeak. Mrs. 
Poyser keeps at the top o’ the talk like a fife,” George Eliot wrote 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century; while Shakespeare, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth, spoke of “an aiery of children, 
little eyases, that cry out on the top of question,” i.e. talk. 

George Eliot’s perfection of dialect is, however, only part of 
that excellent literary method, to which—with two distinguished 
exceptions—ample justice has already been done by the best of 
her contemporaries. The end to which she applied the wonderful 
means at her command is a separate question for consideration, 
and surely we have only to study her works in order to perceive 
that she belonged to the remarkable few who have united the 
highest gifts to the noblest intentions. 

Among the many styles of novel-writing popular to-day, two 
great and extreme schools may be singled out for cleverness and 
contrast. The one is a partisan of passion, the other a worshipper 
of conventionality. The first breaks free from all social law, to 
proclaim the sovereignty of feeling and impulse ; the second paints 
human life as necessarily bound in the fetters of fashion and 
custom. In a certain class of French novelists we find the first 
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of these singular types of modern thought. It represents to us 
vice rampant under the more attractive title of Nature, and with- 
out the sequence of punishment which Nature visits on the so- 
called votaries who profane her name. It depicts to us, in 
eloquent writing, physical indulgence without limit, and also 
without the consequent diseases which are its natural result ; 
caprice of feeling encouraged in both sexes to their mutual satis- 
faction, without the concomitant caprice of weariness, leading to 
neglect and desertion on the one side, to melancholy or jealousy 
on the other. To complete this theory, and indeed to render it 
possible or endurable to any but the basest minds, the world is 
pictured to us as holding only one generation. There are—in 
these strange studies of human existence—no aged persons suffer- 
ing for the vices of their youth, no young children bearing the 
burden of their parents’ sins, no sons and daughters dependent 
for comfort on the result of their father’s conduct. The present 
is everything; and the present-belongs only to those who are 
young at the moment. No action brings an indirect and undesired 
sequence. It is made to appear that if the unjust and arbitrary 
punishment of social opinion could be removed, there would be 
no punishment left for individual excess, no silent inevitable 
working of that great Mother Nature who has been profaned, 
and who bears in her bosom disease and death, as well as life and 
love, the destruction of her children as well as their nourishment. 

The reverse of this school is one which is highly popular in 
England just now, being happily more tolerable to an English 
mind than the eloquent glorification of vice can yet make itself. 
It isa school which deifies custom and regards fashion almost 
as a sacred thing. In the pages of its votaries no one endures 
hunger, or runs about houseless ; but some of the heroines suffer 
keenly because the tablecloths are put on crookedly at their 
homes, or the maid-servants present an untidy appearance when 
they open the door to visitors. We have pictures of poverty 
always closely pursued by vulgarity, and discomfort for ever 
treading on the heels of limited incomes. The adherents of this 
school do not deal, like Shakespeare and the poets, with the 
permanent heart of humanity, which throbs with the same great 
and simple impulses through all time. Their novels are little 
more than pictures of a code of manners and tone of thought 
which are woven out of the latest fashion, and will depart with 
the newest. The heaven of the personages moving therein is a 
higher social circle ; the amelioration of character to which some 
of them are led through various trials is only an improvement 
of manners; a favoured few are translated from the miserable 
pit of vulgarity to a delightful knowledge of social etiquette : 
still more of them are made happy by a sufficient staff of servants 
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and an income large enough to secure a perpetual supply of the 
right sort of furniture. In aclever novel which appeared a few 
years ago, the heroine’s happiness is represented as hopelessly 
lost while she persists in walking out in a bright silk dress ; but 
when she renounces that sin against fashion, and enters into the 
ways of good taste as translated by the brief caprice of the day, 
life unfolds itself with bright promise before her; love and 
admission to good society hasten, like twin goddesses, to her 
embrace. 

To neither of these two modern schools of fiction, did George 
Eliot belong, and the best refutation of their sophistries or their 
prejudices is to be found in her pictures of human life, which 
surpass those of either school both in truth and beauty, and make 
us understand that, on the one hand, no human svul is at peace 
with itself or of use to the world until it grasps—amid the narrow 
needs of to-day—the duties and capabilities of a whole life ; and, 
on the otiuer hand, that.a pure man or woman, living in true and 
simple relationship to surrounding persons and things (which 
cannot be without the fulfilment of duty), is free of fashion, and 
stands above the stupid, unelastic laws of conventionalism. 

“Adam Bede” is, perhaps, her masterpiece ; it is the book which, 
of all she has written, keeps the nearest to the broad perpetual 
stream of persistent human interests. Its style is clear enough 
almost to escape our observation, the very perfection of the 
medium causing it to elude admiration ; its suggestions of natural 
scenery fill up the background of the characters without diverting 
our attention from them, and rest in our minds longer than full 
descriptions could do; the wit of its secondary personages 
is no mere sparkle of words, but full of tender and humorous 
revelation of character: lastly, its plot is simple and clear, 
fulfilling Mr, Ruskin’s demand that it should be “handled 
handily. .. . Comprehensible, not a mass that both your 
arms cannot get round; tenable, not a confused pebble 
heap of which you can only lift one pebble at a time.” And 
it is worked out with so much power and pathos, such a 
strong hand of truth carries the tragedy on to the end, that our 
pitying protests are silenced ; as the great poets silence us when 
they move us most, convincing us that so—just as they have said 
it—it was, and could not otherwise be. And we rise from its 
perusal with a feeling that nothing can be said about this book 
which it does not say for itself; only one answer need be given 
to those who question its excellence, “Read it.” If this does 
not suffice, no dissertation or explanation can make a difference. 

The story begins, like the actual tragedies of life, without 
threats or evil omens, in clear gay sunlight, and minus the growl- 
ing of any:melodramatic thunder. It goes on amid carelessness 
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and laughter, amid ploughing, churning, and cooking, in an 
atmosphere of scolding and kisses, gossip and flirtation, work and 
leisure, and culminates so to a tragic and natural end. There is 
nothing arbitrary here, no introduction of extraneous machinery 
to punish the wrong-doers; there is indeed no interference of 
obnoxious social and so-called artificial laws until the worst of the 
tragedy is over. Hetty is not driven to her great sin because she 
is cast away by her friends; they are still ignorant of her first 
fault when she strives to destroy its unthought-of consequences 
by asecond. She is even convinced that she might find refuge 
and help, beyond the need of further sin, with the pure and 
loving Dinah ; but she wants more than this. She had begun 
by playing at life like an irresponsible kitten, only to find after- 
wards in her own heart the complicated needs of a woman, self- 
esteem, respect of friends, an assured position, a natural guardian 
for her child; all these she discovered to be necessary for her 
own happiness, as well as the kisses and praise in summer weather 
for which she had forfeited them all. No unnatural picture is 
here presented to us of remorse in a nature too narrow to under- 
stand sin in the abstract, Hetty is sorry for herself, not repentant 
of her wrong-doing. This blind and cruel Mother Nature whose 
instincts she has followed (without any of those limitations of 
intelligence and self-restraint, and outlook towards consequences 
to others or ourselves, which we call virtue) has led her onwards 
through the paths of self-indulgence to the way of self-destruc- 
tion. There is none of the original light-hearted Hetty left when 
she emerges from the wood where her infant lies forsaken. 

And yet, at the beginning, Hetty has been shown to us as a 
natural picture of what is called by most persons innocence. She 
has no evil intentions, she bears malice against no one, and has 
no apparent leaning towards what is depraved and vicious. She 
only loves herself, Hetty Sorrel, very well indeed ; has a limited 
appreciation of any other motive for action than the pleasure of 
Hetty Sorrel ; refuses to see any distinction between right and 
wrong except as they visibly affect the present enjoyment of 
Hetty Sorrel. She intends just to please herself and to mind 
what no one else says; and this terrible and unexpected end 
comes upon her. The great dumb laws of Nature, which give us 
no kindly warnings when we are breaking them, fall like an. 
avalanche on this feeble creature, and crush her utterly. In the 
terrible consequences of her fault she looks back at the tempta- 
tion to it and finds it insufficient, not worth its results. The 
selfish indulgence which brought her to this position makes her 
keenly miserable in it. She wants to be comfortable ; she wants 
to be well thought of; she wants to be married to a man who is 
fond of her; she wants, in fact, good things which she can only 
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get from other people, and of which she has already dissipated 
the price. She would conceal her fault if she could, even now, 
at the cost of murder, and go on cheating her friends with false 
coin after the real is spent. 

But here, also, she cannot succeed. She is not strong enough 
anywhere. She has no more self-restraint in times of danger 
than in times of delight; she only weaves the web of fate (which 
is the sequence of character) more closely about her stumbling 
feet. No dark and repulsive visions of that character rose before 
ys when she tripped in her loveliness and vanity through the 
summer woods, nothing in the world seeming (in her own esteem) 
too good for Hetty Sorrel ; and yet, when we look back, we see 
the end in that beginning. The harvest has ripened fast ; but 
it is the natural fruit of the seed sown. 

The mysterious laws of Nature permit the partner of her wrong- 
doing to go freer than his companion from actual immediate 
personal punishment. The consequences of his fault do not so 
directly interfere with the circumstances of his life, and if he 
had been a worse man he would have suffered less. But in his 
sufferings George Eliot teaches us to perceive the best hope for 
him. A man who could be happy while others endured misery 
for his sin would have had to live afterwards with a companion 
little better than a beast ; that companion being himself. His 
penalty would have been the degradation of his own nature. 

The tragic story of Adam Bede is rendered doubly tragic by 
its simplicity, by the absence of extraneous accident and adven- 
ture. We feel that this is no romance of fiction, but rather a 
simple history of those easy beginnings of wrong which may all, 
and which do some of them, work on to such an end. We under- 
stand, with Arthur Donnithorne; that we may be guilty of a 
crime, even when we have not directly intended it, but have only 
accepted the possibility of it in working out our own pleasures, 
Scott has chosen a similar subject in “The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” but he has not pictured Effie’s nature as so much 
hardened by her sin as was Hetty Sorrel’s ; he has also given to 
Effie a strong maternal feeling. It is, however, one of the most 
terrible consequences of such a fault as Hetty’s that it tends to 
destroy the affections as well as the sacredness of motherhood, 
and to convert that which should be a blessing into a burden 
and disgrace. Certainly, the end of Hetty, the poor miserable 
prisoner, never given back to the warm happy life she loved, stirs 
us more keenly, and with a fuller sense of truth, than the uneasy 
grandeur and dissatisfied fine-lady life of Effie Staunton. There 
is another point in Sir Walter Scott’s great romance in which— 
perhaps because, as men suffer less in such a tragedy than women, 
a man must be less keen than a woman to perceive all its work- 
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ings—he falls short of the perfect justice which ought to follow 
poetic perception, and deals out judgment like a mere novelist 
who permits himself to have favourites among his characters. 
This point is the history of Madge Wildfire. The great romancist 
makes us feel in the delineation of George Robertson, or Staunton, 
that his character would have been utterly repulsive if he had not 
felt keenly Effie’s sufferings, and desired to make her the best 
teparation in his power. And yet we perceive him indifferent 
to the sad result of his earlier sin in the pitiable condition of 
Madge Wildfire; we are expected to be indifferent ourselves: 
because the poor creature is not revealed to us in the strong light 
of the novelist’s compassion her madness becomes only an interest- 
ing incident in so much as it affects the fate of Effie Deans. 

Again, a higher note of feeling is touched in the tenderness of 
Dinah than even in the sisterly devotion of Jeanie Deans. The 
brave Scotch lassie is inspired by the hope of saving her unhappy 
sister's life; the quaint Methodist maiden sees no such blessed 
chance before her, but she has a full assurance that all is not 
lost even if Hetty must suffer the extreme punishment, an 
assurance so sublimely strong that. she feels capable of conveying 
it to the poor miserable girl herself. Sin is worse than death, 
love is stronger than either, is the divine teaching of every word 
and action of hers, from the moment she appears at the prison 
door until the terrible hour when she clasps Hetty in her arms 
within sight of the scaffold. 

On this one theme, then, George Eliot has worked out a truer 
tragedy, because more sublimely simple and less involved in the 
intricacies of romance, than her great predecessor. 

When we come to her love-story—almost every great writer 
having produced one love-tragedy pure and simple, as Shake- 
speare wrote “ Romeo and Juliet,” Sir Walter Scott “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor ”—we find the deficiency of a somewhat unworthy 
hero, The tragedy of “The Mill on the Floss” is essentially one 
of modern life; in the parting of the lovers the voluntary sacri- 
fice so often demanded to-day plays the part of the cruel persecu- 
tion of old times. It is only by a delicate treatment of a difficult 
subject that we are enabled to understand how Maggie can be 
weak enough to drift into an affection for Stephen, and yet strong 
enough to refuse to marry him. A sense of freedom to love, or 
obligation not to love has, among persons living in habits of 
self-control, more to do with the voluntariness of affection than 
the theory of Wahlverwandschaften would lead us to believe. 
But Maggie’s situation was peculiar enough to leave her a sense 
of freedom of feeling until the time for action came, then she 
realized that she was bound. The perplexities of opposing 
desires had grown strong enough meanwhile to destroy her peace 
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of mind, but she was able to cling with a touching persistence to 
the one conviction that it could not be right to work out her own 
appiness through the misery of others. The sense of what was 
due to those who had trusted her, was as deep within her as the 
passionate longing to be at last happy herself. She says, in one 
of her moments of strongest temptation, “The real tie lies in 
the feelings and expectations we have raised in others’ minds. 
Else all pledges might be broken when there was no outward 
penalty. There would be no such thing as faithfulness.” And, 
again, “If life did not make duties for us before love comes, love 
would be a sign that two people ought to belong to each other.” 
Wherein, simply spoken, lies the moral of the whole matter. 
From bright and handsome Maggie Tulliver to a miserly old 
weaver the distance in subject is very great ; but “The Mill on 
the Floss” and “ Silas Marner” both give us the same charming | 
pictures of English country life in the near past, and of quaint 
English country people, with their simple ways and their curious 
mode of talk. The sketches of childhood which they present to 
us, like those in “ Adam Bede” and in “Scenes from Clerical 
Life,” are full of tender womanly touches, justifying Mr. Swin- 
burne’s words of praise :— 


“Duty divine and Thought with eyes of fire, 
Still following Righteousness with deep desire, 
Shone sole and stern before her and above, 
Sure stars and sole to steer by ; but more sweet 
Shone lower the loveliest lamp for earthly feet ; 
The light of little children, and their love.” 


Silas Marner, the poor old weaver himself, is a unique and 
pathetic figure in literature. He is no miser from natural 
greediness ; his life has been narrowed for him, by the wrong- 
doing of others, to the smallest circle of interests on which a 
human soul can starve without actually dying. He is in himself 
a good and simple old man, whom injustice may perplex, but 
cannot sour. He recedes more and more from human companion- 
ship as he finds it hurtful and fraught with pain, but he is not 
embittered, only full of wonder. 

George Eliot has a gift for the sympathetic rendering of the 
characters of such good old men. She has given us a companion 
picture in the minister in “ Felix Holt.” Not a few of us keep 
in our memories a sacred place for some whom we have known 
long ago, and who were not wholly unlike these pictures ; men 
who were unlearned in the wisdom of this world, and yet knew 
how to guide an infant’s steps with precepts which would help him 
in after-life more than the books of the philosophers or the counsels 
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of the worldly wise; men so pure in their unselfishness, so simple in 
their truthfulness, so patient in their persistent diligence in the 
performance of duty, so unambitious in their expectations of 
reward, so bravely straightforward and kind in the face of a 
lying and cruel world, that we keep the memory of their lives as 
a refreshing thought in the midst of the hideous careers and 
almost as hideous precepts which are not uncommon in society, 
to-day and always. Such of us who have reason to cherish these 
sacred memories hold it not the least of George Eliot's claims to 
our gratitude that she has known how to depict to us, not 
unworthily, this simple and excellent, this unlearned but wholly 
incorruptible type of human nature. Others might have sketched 
for us the same characters ; but they would have been exaggerated 
probably into oddities, oddities whom we liked, but at whom we 
must be permitted to laugh. And whoever thinks of laughing 
at the poor old weaver, Silas Marner? Who does not rather 
regard him with absolute tenderness, with a desire to smooth 
the road for his failing steps, to keep the warp and weft of life 
straight for his perplexed fingers ? 

The youthful heroines of “ Felix Holt” and “Silas Marner” 
are different in many particulars and similar only in one. Hester 
has a natural longing for luxury and refined society ; she acts the 
fine lady and visits fine people, while Eppie hardly knows of a 
higher world than the village circle in which she moves. But 
they are both alike in their affection for the old men whom they 
call father ; and it strikes us as no unnatural thing in the one or 
the other that she should finally refuse to step out of the lowly 
life to which her so-called father belongs, in order to possess riches 
and dwell in grand houses. Faithfulness to her first lover is 
entailed in the final choice of each girl, but we cannot consider 
that the cause of the choice. It is rather the influence of the 
quiet old man with whom she has lived so long, who has repre- 
sented to ker all that is simplest, truest, and best in life ; the per- 
manent good among fleeting attractions; and whose image she 
cannot imagine transferred to the grander houses, the finer society 
to which she is invited. The supreme sincerity of George Eliot 
Is proved in nothing more strongly than in the fact that she leaves 
us satisfied that her heroines should choose poverty rather than 
wealth. We have no lingering regrets for the luxuries and the 
good society which they lose thereby (regrets which would 
prove that the spirit of the book had not prepared us sufficiently 
for its end, which would make that end only an ambitious and 
Incomplete effort), we do not even think that Hester or Eppie 
has behaved nobly, she seems only to have acted natwrally in 
refusing riches. How could the triumph of the author’s principles 
be more complete ? 
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This question of poverty has been dealt with very variously 
by different writers ; we may suppose that each has treated it 
from the point of view at which it touched most keenly his own 
nature. With many of the popular writers of the day poverty is 
represented as being very vulgar or very uncomfortable. It is not 
admitted that we may live in a simpler way, with fewer ap- 
pliances for pleasure and ease than others of our own rank, with- 
out being ashamed and unhappy; unless indeed we have a 
deficiency of good taste. 

With Thackeray poverty was always mean. He touched its 
consequences more from the spiritual than the material side, but 
still he made its influence debasing. He does not te!l us, in 
“Vanity Fair,” that Emmy’s parents, when they lost their fortune, 
had to sit on horsehair chairs and drink out of cracked cups; 
but he sours the kindly mother’s nature strangely indeed. And 
we know of nothing sadder in fiction, or more humiliating to 
human nature, than the picture of Clive’s home in ‘“ The New- 
comes,” after misfortune had overtaken the household. The 
horrible temper of the mother-in-law, the mean acquiescence of 
the silly wife, the weak-spiritedness of the husband himself, form 
a picture which even the courage of the old colonel fails to 
redeem. To see a fine nature daily tormented by small insults, 
because only of the poverty of the family and the angry discon- 
tent of the women, is too painful a spectacle. We want to shut 
our eyes and turn another way. 

_ Dickens, on the other hand, whether he liked poverty himself 

or not, had a knack of depicting it as the most cheerful and 
delightful thing in existence. As long as there was abundance 
of money every one was melancholy, nobody behaved properly ; 
but when once want had looked in at the doorway, provided 
that he did not actually force an entrance, all the world was as 
blithe as a lark from morning to-night. 

To live in a kitchen compels vulgarity in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
novels ; it necessitates meanness in Thackeray’s ; but in Dickens’ 
it is an assurance of joy, honesty, and content. A shining kettle 
is a more inspiriting sight than any quantity of polished silver ; 
and a man has hard work indeed to reach the highest pitch of 
excellence if he is not also poor. Are not these views exaggerated 
or one-sided? Is there not a truer ard a nobler picture possible, 
in which the precise amount of income is a mere incident, not a 
predominating influence on the lives of men and women? 

We find such pictures in Shakespeare and the poets, and if we 
study carefully the stories of George Eliot we shall find in her 
also a fine perception of the value of inward over outward things 
in human life. She hardly touches upon the quality of her 
heroines’ dresses or the number of their servants. Ifthe question 
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of costume comes in at all, it is with a consciousness that Eppie 
may look as well in her print gown as Nancy Lammeter did years 
before in her silvery silk. Lesser writers, when they are intend- 
ing an ultimate triumph to poverty and fine principles, cannot 
forbear yielding little side tributes to the delights of the opposite 
position ; they will not go back to the flesh-pots of Egypt, but 
they must describe them, how excellently the flesh was cooked, 
in what delightfully artistic pots it was served. When Godfrey 
Cass and his wife visited Eppie and her adopted father, it would 
have been easy to indulge in a little description of the superiority 
of Mrs. Cass’s dress and manners. Eppie might have been 
represented as overcome by them at first, although her filial 
affection for the weaver would have ultimately triumphed. 
We should have known that she had proved her moral position 
superior to that of the greater people, but we should have had 
an uncomfortable consciouness of an outward inferiority at the 
same time. 

Eppie’s profound and yet natural simplicity saves her from 
this humiliation. Having no longing for the actual good things 
of a sphere above her own, she has no desire for even the 
outward appearance of them. Her dress, her style of living, the 
absence of much furniture in her home, do not, for a moment, 
embarrass her clear_mind or suggest the shadow of shame. 
Why should she blush to be without things that it would be 
wrong for her to get? Why should she feel discomposed because 
she had not that polish of speech which she could only have 
obtained by neglecting her actual duties? She is the right 
thing in the right place, and it would have shown more idiocy 
than intelligence to feel remorseful because she would not prove 
the right thing in another place, which was not hers. 

One of the most healthful, because the most natural, pictures 
of middle-class poverty which literature has given to us is that 
of the home of the Garths in “ Middlemarch.” It is a sketch 
which shows to us the probable troubles of such poverty, the want 
of means to apprentice the boys, the necessity for the girls to 
leave home, and so on; but false shame has no place there. 
Mrs. Garth goes on washing-up the breakfast things while the 
vicar makes his call ; and we straightway wonder why we ever 
thought her occupation less lady-like than crewel work ; it does 
not blunt refinement or debar intelligence. If she had wiped 
her hands hastily and sat down, hot and discomposed, and tried 
to look as if she had been doing nothing of the sort, we might 
indeed have blushed with her, and ought perhaps to have blushed 
for her. But if the authoress had been clever enough (as this 
authoress would have been if she had put her talent in harness 
to the prejudices of her time) we should have sympathized with 
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Mrs. Garth, and might have thought, “ Could not her husband 
contrive somehow to keep a servant to do this work?” and our 
hot indignation would have gone out to him; we should have 
said that it was his duty to give up theories and to make money ; 
that a man’s highest virtue was to look after the members of his 
family and to “place them in the best possible position. If 
they begin life by keeping no servant he must strain his faculties 
to procure them one; if they begin with one he must toil his 

utmost to secure them two ; and so on up all the steps of the 
arbitrary social scale; and, if we could have had our own way, 
a good man would have been spoilt ; while clever, capable 
Mrs. Garth would have sat with her hands before her in her 
front parlour, trying to enjoy the nominal ease which her 
husband had purchased too dearly. Mr. Garth had his faults, 
however ; and it was a great fault, almost an inexcusable fault 
in so good a man, to make himself a surety for the good-for- 
nothing Fred. He had no possible right to endanger the future 
of his children, in order to oblige a self-indulgent, extravagant, 
rich man’s son. He did not fail in his duty when he preferred 
good work with little pay tobad work and more money ; but he 
did fail when he could not say “no” to an unreasonable demand. 
Good nature is sometimes a criminal form of self-indulgence ; it 
is succumbing to the weakness of a moment; buying ease and 
approbation on one occasion for ourselves at the cost of terrible 
trouble and disappointment in the future, which will not fall 
on ourselves only, but on others also who have a right to expect 
thoughtful protection from us. 

This novel of “ Middlemarch ” deals, more than George Eliot’s 
earlier works, with the intricacies of an advanced civilization ; 
and as sad as Dorothea’s blind seekings after a finer type of life 
than was open to her in her limited sphere is the history of 
Lydgate’s failures. The heroes of old time, the men who were 
stronger than their fellows, are depicted to us struggling against 
the brute forces of Nature, or warring against avowed adversaries. 
The heroes of to-day must fight against their friends. Man has, 
in a great degree, subdued Nature ; he has bridged the Atlantic 
with his steamers, brought far distant lands within speaking 
distance with his cables; made, as we have often been assured, 
the fire his servant and the lightning his messenger ; but he has 
become a more complicated animal than his forefather was, and 
is more dependent on his fellow creatures, It is hard for him to 
be entirely noble to-day, entirely free to choose the best course ; 
and Lydgate, though he began life from a good starting-point for 
independence, and was not crippled by narrowness in his desires 
or prejudices in his judgment, was not likely to keep his freedom 
long. He had too much scorn of other men and of their influence 
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on his life ; and yet it was partly by and through these men that 
he had to work ; he could not be entirely independent, for they 
were his instruments; he grasped the weapon of intercourse 
carelessly, like a knife with which he meant to cut his way to 
knowledge and success ; and the blade maimed him, where the 
‘handle might have helped. His chosen pursuit lay amongst his 
fellow men; freedom to carry it out depended in a measure on 
their approbation; and yet he thought himself at liberty to 
follow his own ideas entirely; he believed that the clue to his 
success lay altogether in his single-mindedness. He was single- 
minded enough to deserve a better fate: but he was practically 
wrong ; even from his own scientific point of view. If he had had 
to calculate the course of a planet, he would have been too wise 
to ignore the smaller influences while he gave the full weight to 
the greater attractions. Yet he left out of the calculation for 
his own course of life the innumerable small social bodies, highly 
charged with heavy prejudices, through which he had to move, 
The one act of his life which, taken singly, maimed him more than 
any other, was his marriage. A good woman might have helped 
him in many crises where Rosamond hindered. Dorothea had 
made the mistake of supposing that the quality of tenderness 
was not essential in a husband; Lydgate followed it by the error 
of believing that intellect was not necessary in a wife. It is 
astonishing how many men, self-indulgent, strongly perceptive 
of the requirements of their own comfort in other respects, deny 
themselves the luxury of a household companion who is capable 
of entering into their ideas and furthering their ambitions. It 
was not, however, poverty of resource which compelled Lydgate 
to put up with an inferior wife; it was not that he was without 
the qualities that would have entitled him to win a noble woman, 
He married Rosamond solely because he thought that she pos- 
sessed everything which a man required to find in his wife; he 
was not blinded by passion so much as led astray by a want of 
consideration of the ultimate importance of the subject ; just as 
he had been in his dealings with the Mawmseys and Gambits, 
the grocers and apothecaries of Middlemarch. If any one persists 
in looking at his intended goal without regarding the obstacles 
about his feet, he may easily break his leg over a wheelbarrow, 
at a moment when a strong man would have opposed his pro- 
gress in vain. 

Lydgate, the capable man baffled by his own mistakes, the man 
of heroic resolve entangled in the web of other people’s mean- 
hess, is a solitary picture in George Eliot’s works. Adam Bede 
kept his course straight to the end, and Tito Melema never pos- 
sessed any noble qualities. But Dorothea had her prototype in 
Romola. 
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Both these heroines made mistakes in their marriages ; they 
failed to find in their husbands the true men of their imagination, 
and in their histories there is much noble teaching for the 
women of to-day. Surely the thought of Dorothea that “how- 
ever just her indignation might be, her ideal was not to claim 
justice, but to give tenderness,” may keep, in the memories of 
all good women, a place beside the lessons learnt from ‘The 
Queen’s Garden” for help and inspiration. And for men and 
women alike what subtle warning and suggestion are to be found 
in these words from “ Romola”:—“ We prepare ourselves for 
sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or evil which 
gradually determines character.” 

In “ Armgart” we are told that 


“We must bury our dead joys, 
_ And live above them with a living world.” 


And, further, it is beautifully suggested to us— 


“Mothers do so, bereaved ; then learn to love 
Another’s living child.” 


For even sorrow has no right to be selfish ; there is always left 
to us the hope of ministering to the joy of another. 

We have seen how George Eliot could expound to us the 
broad claims of the world’s brotherhood on individual lives, how 
she could reveal to us in the human heart the small beginnings 
of great crimes, how she could leave us satisfied with poverty and 
unafraid of death: but she could also feel and express with 
simplicity all the intensity of passionate personal devotion :— 


“ Sweet evenings come and go, love, 
They came and went of yore: 
This evening of our life, love, 
Shall go and come no more. 


“When we have passed away, love, 

All things will keep their name ; 
But yet no life on earth, love, 
With ours will be the same. 


“ The daisies will be there, love, 
The stars in heaven will shine: 

I shall not feel thy wish, love, 

Nor thou my hand in thine. 


“A better time will come, love, 
And better souls be born: 
I would not be the best, love, 
To leave thee now forlorn.” 
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In the line “I shall not feel thy wish, love,” is revealed all the 
unselfishness which belonged to George Eliot’s conception of love. 
She breathed an elevating spirit into every subject that she 
touched, and her highest claim to our gratitude is not her literary 
excellence, great as that is; not her wit, humour, or pathos; but 
the noble purpose which gave to her genius a larger life. She 

“‘ Saw the human nature broad, 
At both sides, comprehending too the souls’, 
And all the high necessities of art.” 


And she always remained true to her highest perceptions. 
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Art. V.—WorKING-CLAss INSURANCE AS IT IS. 


1. Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the 
year ending December 31, 1879. Part I. (A.) 373— 
Sess. 2. 1880. 

2. Life Assurance Companies. Statements and Abstracts of 
Reports for 1880. Parl. Papers. 1881. No. 216. 

8. Paupers, Indoor (Members of Benefit Societies). Parl. 
Papers. 1881. No. 444. 


‘ge Annual Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies is a document which deserves far more attention 
than it usually receives. Its contents are of interest and value 
to a much larger class than that which comprises the officers and 
members of the Societies with whose affairs it specially deals. 
The whole nation is concerned in the welfare of institutions into 
whose exchequers such vast sums are being poured by its indus- 
trial population every year. These associations are far more to 
the working classes than assurance companies are to the middle 
and wealthier classes. To the latter, a life assurance policy is 
often but a supplementary provision for the family when the 
bread-winner is removed ; but for the immense majority of wage- 
earners, the Friendly Society or the Industrial Assurance Com- 
pany takes all that they can afford to put by against the “rainy 
days” and the dark days that are sure to come. The 
“Society,” as they commonly call it, is their only resource, and 
if that goes, everything goes, so far as provision for their families 
is concerned. But, in the very nature of the case, the evil 
results of failure cannot be limited to the immediate sufferers ; 
the Poor-law must, sooner or later, make good the loss, and that, 
of course, means that the entire community shares in the disaster. 
In the opinion of the Chief Registrar, “ the current estimate 
of £2,000,000 yearly as being virtually saved to the Pour-rates, 
through the operation of Friendly Societies, must be far within 
(Vol. CXVIL. No. CCXXXI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. LXI. No.I. F 
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the mark.” If this be the case, then on this ground alone, to 
say nothing of higher considerations, the question of the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of these valuable institutions mus. be one 
which concerns every person in the kingdom. 

No more important document has ever been presented by 
the Chief Registrar to Parliament and the country, than the 
Report for 1879 which has been issued during the present year. 
It enables us, for the first time, accurately to estimate the 
financial condition of a not inconsiderable proportion of all the 
registered Friendly Societies in England and Wales. For many 
years serious doubts have been felt as to the actual solvency of a 
number of these Societies, and, in order to test the truth of these 
suspicions, Parliament enacted in 1875 that a valuation of the 
liabilities and the assets of all Friendly Societies should be made, 
at least once in every five years, by a competent valuer. The 
form to be used in making a “ Return” of these valuations to 
the department was prescribed, and the date within which the 
first returns were required to be sent in was fixed at December 31, 
1880. Only eighteen valuation returns were received by the 
Chief Registrar in 1877, and no more than forty during 1878, 
although in each Annual Report issued since the passing of the 
Act, the obligation to make such returns has been most strongly 
insisted upon. In 1879, however, 948 valuation returns were 
received by the department ; and, in an Appendix of sixty-seven 
pages, the Chief-Registrar gives an abstract of these returns, in 
the last Report presented by him to Parliament. (Friendly 
Societies, &c., Report, 1879. Part. I—(A). 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
information contained in this Appendix. At the date of this 
report there were 15,379 Registered Friendly Societies and 
Branches in England and Wales, 12,300 of which had made 
the usual annual returns, showing an aggregate membership of 
4,672,175, and total accumulated funds amounting to £12,148,609 
From this it appears that nearly one-fifth of the entire population 
of the country were directly interested in the continued stability 
of Friendly Societies ; any evidence which can be adduced upon 
this point must, therefore, be of the greatest possible value, 
especially when, as in this case, it is evidence which is thoroughly 
reliable. It is on this account that we invite the attention of 
our readers to the valuation returns, of which an abstract is 
placed before us by the Chief Registrar ; we have, however, 
summarized its voluminous contents, and give the results in a 
form which we trust no one can fail to understand. 

Perhaps, however, it may be desirable briefly to explain what 
a valuation is, and how it should be made, to be acceptable to 
the authorities, and of real value to the members of the Friendly 
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Societies themselves. From a “ Memorandum on Valuation of 
Friendly Societies,” issued in July last, we gather that much 
ignorance upon these matters exists throughout the societies 
generally, and the Registrar therefore explains, in the simplest 
terms, and with most admirable clearness, what a valuation is, 
what purposes it is intended to serve, and in what manner it may 
be most satisfactorily effected. “The valuation of a Friendly 
Society,” he says, “is the taking stock of its engagements, and 
of the means it has for meeting them. Without it,a society 
cannot tell whether it can afford to go on paying the benefits it 
has promised, or whether it is on the way, sooner or later, to 
break up, and leave its members helpless. It is not enough, as 
is too often supposed, that a society has funds invested which 
appear large in proportion to the number of members, for “ the 
solvency of a Friendly Society depends not upon the money it 
has in hand, but upon whether its existing funds, together with 
future contributions, are enough to balance the benefits which 
members have the right to receive under the rules, together 
with any other expenses and liabilities.” And, proceeding to 
explain how this steck-taking is effected, he shows that the 
operation resolves itself into preparing a statement and striking 
a balance, in the following form :— 


Liabilities. £ Assets. £ 
To estimated present value of By estimated present value of 
future benefits to existing future contributions of existing 
members members . 


To other liabilities . . . - By funds invested and in hand . 
Balance (being surplus). . . . or | Balance (being deficiency) . 


If it should happen that the estimated value of future benefits 
exceeds that of future payments, then the society is promising 
more in shape of “sick allowance” or “death fund,” than, with 
its present rate of contribution, it will be able to pay, and there- 
fore it is going towards bankruptcy ; but if, on the other hand, 
the estimated value of future contributions, together with existing 
funds, exceeds that of future benefits, then the society is solvent 
and prosperous. A crucial test is thus applied to the condition 
of every society which undergoes the process of valuation as pre- 
scribed by the Act. If the valuation return shows a “ surplus,” 
all is well; but if the word “deficiency” appears at the bottom of 
the sheet, it behoves the members to grapple with their difficulties 
without delay, if they wish to avoid the inevitable ruin towards 
which their society is drifting. 

Now, the painful truth must be recognized,that a very large num- 
ber of Friendly Societies cannot stand the test ofa proper valuation ; 
they are in a state of virtual insolvency, and “within a measur- 

F 2 
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able distance” of actual dissolution. The condition of not a few 
is simply hopeless, and that of a Jarger proportion than has been 
hitherto supposed is such as to justify the gravest apprehensions 
for the future. In the summary given below, it will be seen 
that returns were received from almost every county in England 
and Wales, but from four counties only are the returns thus far 
sent in perfectly satisfactory. As regards the rest, considerably 
more than half of the “Valuations” show a “deficiency,” amounting 
in the aggregate to £420,609 :— 


SUMMARY OF VALUATION ReEtuRNS, 1879. 





7 ‘No. of Returns No. of Members Amount 
County. No. of Returns, showing | in Deficient | of Deticiency 
Received. | a Deficiency. | Societies. Reported. 








Bedfordshire . . .| 1,374 £7,307 
Berkshire. . . . J 769 3,037 
Buckinghamshire . . : ache _— 
Cambridgeshire . . 1,303 3,879 
Cheshire . . . . 15,531 
Cumberland . . .| 6,248 
Derbyshire. . . .| 28,372 
Devonshire » & © 668 
Dorset . . . . 619 
Durham . . . . 28,783 
Essex. . . . i 

Gloucestershire 
Hampshire 
Hertfordshire . 
Huntingdonshire 
Isle of Alderney 
me. ss 
Lancashire. 
Leicestershire . 
Lincolnshire 
Middlesex . a 
Monmouthshire... 837 
Northamptonshire. . 730 
Northumberland .. 52 
Nottinghamshire . . 5,084 
Oxfordshire . . . 307 
Shropshire . P 2 1,155 
Somersetshire. . . 

Staffordshire . . . 1,479 
Sufflk . . . . 2,587 
Surrey im wi 522 
Sussex . & @ 1,739 
Warwickshire. . . 1,030 
Westmoreland. . . 956 
Worcestershire. . . H 1,221 
Yorkshire. . . . 5,924 
Wales. . . . . 5,252 











United Assurance : | soe = 
Society, Liverpool , ’ 











| 242,811 | £420,609 
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For obvious reasons we have not included the United 
Assurance Society of Liverpool in the summary of Lancashire 
societies. The returns from that county show an enormous 
per centage of “ deficiencies,” but the case of the United Society 
is so exceptionally bad as to entitle it to distinctive mention. 
Here is a single society which has been established since 1832, 
with an existing membership of 163,355 persons, whose total 
funds at the time when the valuation was made amounted to no 
more than £16,788, and whose proved deficiency according to 
the valuer, “is equivalent to nearly seven per cent. on the future 
premium income of the society!” Putting this case aside, how- 
ever, it appears that of 947 societies which have “ taken stock,” 
only 388 are shown to be in a sound condition, and the remain- 
ing 559 societies, having 79,456 persons in membership, are 
proved to be deficient on valuation to the amount of £368,389. 
Truly an alarming revelation! The members of these 559 
societies must have been very much astonished at the results 
presented by their valuers. Many of them have doubtless been 
for years labouring under the delusion that their societies were 
prospering. Because their funds were larger at the end of one 
year than they were the year before, they laid the “ flattering 
unction to their souls ” that it was wel] with their societies, and 
now, alas! they discover that, as the Registrar expresses it, they 
have been “working in the dark,” and have been “on the road 
to ruin, while fancying themselves in full prosperity.” 

The question which will at once suggest itself to every one 
who considers these facts is, how are these startling deficiencies 
to be accounted for? There is no ground for suspecting any 
malversation, nor, on the whole, is there ground for assuring 
that the funds of the societies have been unwisely invested. The 
matter, after all, is a very simple one; the problem is solved as 
soon as we look into the separate returns, and read the remarks 
appended to them, in most cases, by the valuers. The causes 
assigned for the gradual drifting of the whole of these 559 
societies into a state of insolvency are—1l. Insufficiency of the 
scale of contributions; 2. Excessive benefits; 3. The pay- 
ment of management expenses out of “ insurance fund ;” and, 
4. An abnormal rate of sickness and mortality among the 
members, 

The last-named cause has operated to produce a deficiency in 
such a small number of instances that it need not claim further 
consideration. As regards the payment of management expenses 
out of ordinary funds, it must be admitted that the practice is 
much less prevalent now than it was formerly. Not a few of 
the societies discovered long ago that their subscriptions were 
on too low a scale to allow of the absorption of any portion of 
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them in “management,” and a special contribution, payable with 
the insurance money, was made compulsory by rules enacted for 
the purpose. Prior to the adoption of this plan, however, a good 
deal of extravagance was allowed in the matter of “ working 
expenses,” and as a natural consequence, the funds accumulated 
much more slowly than they ought to have done. But it is 
not given to friendly societies, any more than it is to individuals, 
to escape the results of wrong-doing, even after they have 
ceased to do evil and learnt to do well; and therefore it is 
that a large number of societies are suffering to-day, and will 
continue to suffer for many a long year, for the folly and the 
thoughtlessness of the past. 

No one, however, who has devoted any attention to this 
subject can doubt, that the most efficient causes of the un- 
soundness which now so widely prevails, are those upon which 
the valuers employed in preparing these 559 returns lay most 
stress. We are not sure but that it would be more strictly 
correct to speak of cause rather than of. causes; for, truth to 
tell, whether we say that “insufficient premiums” or “ excessive 
benefits” have produced the deficiency shown, we really mean 
but one thing, viz., that the benefits promised and given have 
been disproportionate to the contributions levied. Anyhow, 
in giving prominence to these points the valuers have made 
a palpeble hit. With cold surgical accuracy, each strikes his 
finger on the place and says, “ Thou ailest here and there !” 

In the “ Abstract of Valuation Returns,’ which we are now 
considering one formula suffices to describe the “nature of 
benefits” promised by all the Societies, with but very few excep- 
tions :—“ Sick pay for life, and sums at death of members and 
wives.” Here and there it is varied so as to take in “ annuities 
after 65,” or “annuities after 60 years of age;” and occa- 
sionally we find that “endowments” are promised, either in 
addition to annuities or in lieu of them. One Society, of 
ninety-four members, whose returns show a “ deficiency” of 
£231, has generously undertaken to provide “ sick pay for life ; 
sums on the death of members and wives, and payments to 
widows and orphans of deceased members.” The Society, whose 
valuation return shows a deficiency of £55,220, encourages its 
163,355 members to expect the payment of “sums at death, 
endowments, and accouchement benefits.” Another Society, 
consisting of 201 members, and whose valuation return exhibits 
a deficiency of £10,562, has been for twenty years undertaking 
to provide what are called “contingent annuities to wives and 
children.” No one, we think, will be surprised to learn that as 
regards this Society, “the Valuer attributes the deficiency to 
the fact that the contributions, even when taken in conjunction 
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with the extraneous sources of income, are totally inadequate to 
provide for the benefits promised.” One other example may be 
quoted ; it is that of a Society having 176 members, all of whom, 
“on attaining the age of sixty-five, are entitled to an annuity in 
addition to sick benefit,” and yet the funds of this Society at the 
date of its valuation were only £644; while the “deficiency” 
was £4,441. Well may the Valuer call attention to “the 
peculiar constitution of a Society,” whose means are so ridicu- 
lously disproportionate to the ends proposed. The simple truth 
is, however, that the constitution of many of these “ deficient ” 
Societies is proved to be “peculiar” in this respect, that their 
founders have gone upon no intelligible principle, and made no 
actuarial calculations whatever. Both the nature of benefits to 
be received and the amount of contribution payable were settled 
in haphazard fashion. ‘The wish,” as to what their Society 
should do for them, was “father to the thought” of what it 
would do, and the weekly subscription was fixed, not according 
to any tables of sickness or mortality, but by merely considering 
what amount could be spared out of the’small earnings of 
members. ‘This is not said reproachfully ; we are simply stating 
facts which the history of Friendly Societies supplies, and which 
may account for the “ peculiarity” so often noted in the valua- 
tion returns—the “total inadequacy of members’ contributions” 
to meet the liabilities which have been undertaken. 

It must not be assumed that the members of Friendly 
Societies have hitherto been either ignorant or unconcerned as 
to their real financial condition. ‘To the credit of many of 
them, especially of the larger “Orders” of Societies, it must be 
said that they did not wait for intimations from the Registrar 
that they had need to “set their house in order.” As soon as 
danger was discovered, the note of alarm was sounded, and pro- 
posals were made with a view to remedy the more glaring 
defects. It needed much courage and firmness to enable the 
Directors and chief officials of the greater Societies to carry their 
schemes of reform, but these qualities were not wanting, and, 
after a struggle, which in some cases was long and painful, the 
reformers won the day, The scale of contributions was revised, 
and settled more nearly in accordance.with the principles of 
actuarial science; management funds were separated from 
insurance funds; in some cases “benefits” were reduced; and, 
most important of all, the “Order” was asked to sanction the 
expense of a complete valuation of all its “districts” and 
“branches.” At the last annual gatherings of the principal 
Orders—the “ Manchester Unity,” the “‘ National Independent,” 
the “Grand United,” the “Free Gardeners,” and others—the 
serious attention of members was directed to the subject of 
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valuation, and while objections were made to some of the Chief 
Registrar’s requirements, as involving unnecessary trouble and 
expense ; yet, on the whole, the disposition shown to have the 
work thoroughly done, whatever might be the cost, deserves the 
highest commendation. 

As exhibiting the important part which these “Orders” 
occupy in the Friendly Societies’ system, a few figures, taken 
from their last annual statements, will be of interest. In 184], 
the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows numbered 220 districts and 
179,545 members ; on the Ist of January, 1881, they numbered 
465 districts, 4,194 lodges, and 543,485 members. As to its 
financial position, its capital on the 1st of January, 1880, was 
£4,709,108, being an increase of £3,013,475 over the capital 
possessed sixteen years before—the first time balance-sheets were 
collected and compiled at the central office—nearly a million 
sterling for each quinquennial period. During this period of six- 
teen years the order had paid in “benefits” the sum of 6,451,884, 
an average of £403,242 per annum; and its payments for 
“benefits” in 1879 were far in excess of this average, the exact 
figures being £531,044. 

The National Independent Order of Oddfellows, which was 
established in 1845 by seceders from the Manchester Unity, re- 
ported 49,906 members, and a capital of £128,423. 

The Ancient Order of Shepherds reported 1,931 lodges, and 
61,109 members, with funds amounting to £187,321. The 
income of the preceding year was £76,100, including £13,221 for 
management fund, and the expenditure in “benefits” was 
£49,480, and in management £12,394. 

The National United Order of Free Gardeners reported “a 
large increase both in number of members and in funds ;” but in 
the report before us the existing membership is not stated ; the 
funds, according to the returns received, amounted to £92,487 ; 
but reckoning the lodges and districts whose returns had not 
been sent in, the total capital of the order was said to be not 
less than £100,000. 

The Ancient Order of Foresters reported 3891 “ Courts,” and 
499,850 members, with accumulated funds amounting at the 
end of 1879 to £2,158,686 to the credit of “Sick and Funeral 
Account ;” £59,802 Management Funds; £20,435 Distress end 
Benevolent Funds, and £1,694 Medical Aid Fund. 

Putting these figures together,* it appears that these five great 
“Orders” can boast of an aggregate membership numbering 
1,184,350 persons, and of a total capital amounting to £7,357,956: 
they hold, in fact, 58 per cent of the capital of all the registered 





* Allowing 30,000 members to the “ Free Gardeners.” 
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Friendly Societies in the country, while their membership is 
equal to about 25 per cent of the whole. 

It is gratifying to know that these important “Orders” are 
under the guidance of men who possess the highest qualifica- 
tions for the position to which they have been elected by their 
fellow members. The annual address delivered by the President, 
“Grand Master,” or “Chief Shepherd,” will generally bear 
comparison, for mastery of details and clearness of statement, 
with the addresses of the chairmen of much more ambitious 
undertakings ; and the devotion and zeal displayed by the chief 
officials are beyond all praise. 

We wish it were possible to speak in similar terms of another 
great section of the Friendly Societies of this country—viz., those 
which are classified by the Chief Registrar as “Collecting 
Societies.” The distinctive feature of these societies is that they 
collect the premiums at members’ houses, by means of a staff of 
agents employed specially for the purpose. Of the 31 registered 
societies of this class, the 28 which made returns in the year 
preceding the Registrar’s last report, had a total of 2,091,251 
members, and £1,195,447 funds—equal to about 11s. 5d. per 
member. During the year, £708,891 was the amount received 
from members, and £287,894 was the sum expended in 
management. 

The operations of these collecting societies are, however, of 
such a peculiar character that it may be worth while to collate 
the Chief Registrar’s reports concerning those selected by him 
for special notice in 1877-8-9. 





—— | 1877. 1878. 1879. 





Royal Liver Friendly Society, { Members.| 735,073 776,703 802,528 
Liverpool. ° ° .( Funds. | £490,577 £547,253 £588,740 
Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly { Members.! 319,747 370,894 430,690 
Society F ; 4 .( Funds. | £148,312 , £185,253 | £216,626 
United Assurance Society, Liver- Members.| 182,021 | 173,713 181,341 
pol . A A F -t. Funds. £17,302 | £17,016 | £16,150 
Royal Fri . - | Members,} 123,972 | 130,207 142,573 
royal Friendly Society, London . {| Funds. | £21,132 | £28,307 | £35,694 
Biackburn Philanthropic Burial § Members.| 115,643 116,546 | 117,537 
Society ‘ ; 3 ‘unds, £18,250 £22,842 | £25,939 


111,007 |x 
£7,001 Not stated. 


Integrity Life Assurance and Sick { Members. 62,307 
4 Funds. £8,422 


Benefit Society 





Now, apart from Societies of the federal or “Order” type, 
these are the six largest Societies in point of membership, regis- 
tered under the Friendly Societies Act. In 1878 they all 
returned more than 100,000 members, but, as the Chief 
Registrar remarks (Report, 1878, Part I. (A.) p. 7, “in respect of 
funds, it will be observed that, with the exception of the first 
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two, such Societies take a very poor rank.’ And upon the 
returns for 1879, the Registrar remarks, “the disproportion 
between funds and members continues to be enormous as 
respects all but the two first-named Societies, and one (the 
“United Assurance”), whilst increasing its membership, has 
even diminished, since last year, its already very slender funds” 
(Report, 1879, Part I. (A.), p. 10. 

In 1877 the Actuary appointed by the Registry of Friendly 
Societies, made a careful analysis of the returns of “collecting 
Societies” within Sec. 80 ofthe Act of 1875, and his report is 
published in eatenso with that of the Chief Registrar. From 
this document and the tables annexed we learn that of the 
27 Societies which made returns, 14 belonged to Lancashire, 
5 to Middlesex, 2 to Stafford, and 1 each to Cheshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Worcester, and York. It would 
be a curious subject of inquiry why the soil of Lancashire 
has proved so favourable to the production of Societies of 
the collecting class. These 27 Societies had 1,725,584 members 
at the beginning of the year; in 27 of them, 308,052 
members entered in the course of the year, 34,219 died, and 
182,011 went off the books in other ways ! 

The total receipts for the year were £620,091. 

The total amount spent in “benefits” was £283,694. 

The total amount spent in “ management” was £245,539. 

Thus it appeared that out of ihe total contributions received 
from members in the course of the year* 

48°4 per cent. was paid in benefits. 
10°6 . », added to the reserve fund. 
41:0 . » Spent in “management.” 

Taking now the amount expended in management, the 
Actuary found that the £245,533 was thus distributed :— 

89:2 per cent. for salaries, commission, travelling expenses, and 
perquisites. 

7'8 » rent, taxes, printing, Xe. 

0°9 " » law charges, auditors’ and actuarial fees. 

21 a » other payments, such as bad debts, &c. 


In some instances, the wmount expended in management 
actuaily exceeded the benefit payments, as in the case of the 
Liverpool Victoria Legal, which expended £47,457 in manage- 
ment and £40,950 in benefits ; and the Royal London Friendly, 
which spent £21,858 in management and only £15,764 in 
benefits. ‘The only explanation of the continued existence of 


ee 





* Repoit 1877, Appendix B. 
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these Societies is, as the Chief Registrar remarks (Report, 1879, 
Part I. (A.), p. 7, probably, that which “the large amount of 
lapse” affords; “omitting Societies with less than 15,000 
members, the greatest amount of lapse is shown by the Integrity 
(London), 28°6 per cent.; the United Assurance (Liverpool), 
221; the Liverpool United Legal, 18°6; and the Liverpool 
Protective, 16:2. The Royal Liver shows 10°3.” Our readers 
will naturally be surprised to learn that so large a proportion of 
the insurers in these Societies should annually forfeit their 
membership, and with that, all the premiums they have paid ; 
but they will cease to wonder at this state of things when they 
further learn that the agents employed receive a very much 
higher commission upon all new insurances than they receive 
for the collection of premiums from existing members. The 
practical effect of this system, whether intended or not, is 
simply this, that the agents are encouraged to neglect old 
members, and devote their chief attention to securing new 
business ; in point of fact, the system itself distinctly offers 
a premium to its agents to allow as many policies to lapse as 
muy suit their caprice or their convenience. The unfortunate 
sufferers by this system, of course, lose al] the money they have 
paid to the agents, while the agents themselves continue to draw 
large commissions, and the Societies, supported by the premiums 
of a members, parade their fictitious prosperity before the 
world, 

We feel bound to direct attention to another class of Working- 
class Insurance Societies which, though they work under another 
statute, differ from Friendly Societies in nothing but name, and 
—which is of primary importance—their freedom from official 
supervision and control. We refer, of course, to those Life 
Assurance Companies which transact, what is called, “ Indus- 
trial” business. 

_ These companies are not registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, and therefore make no returns to the Chief 
Registrar ; neither are they required to submit themselves to 
the ordeal of valuation by a “ public valuer.” Their operations 
are conducted under the provisions of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1870, and such returns as that Act requires 
them to make are furnished tothe Board of Trade. From the 
nature of the case, however, the Chief Registrar has found himself 
compelled more than once to make allusion in his Reports to the 
proceedings of these Companies, and to draw comparisons between 
their accounts and those of the Societies which come under his 
official control. It was obviously impossible for the Actuary to 
avoid some reference to them in his Special Report dealing with 
the “collecting” Friendly Societies, inasmuch as the Assurance 
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Companies, of which we are now speaking, conduct their 
business on precisely the same lines. They collect premiums 
weekly or fortnightly, employ large staffs of agents for this 
purpose, offer extra commission for all new business obtained, 
expend enormous sums annually in “ management,” and allow 
a large proportion of their members tu go off their books every 
year as “lapsed members.” 

The transactions of these Industrial Assurance Companies 
have attained to gigantic proportions, as will be seen from the 
following figures, compiled from the “Life Assurance Companies 
Reports and Accounts, 1881.” (Parliamentary Papers.) 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Last ANNUAL Premium INcoMEs. 


Prudential Assurance Company ‘ ‘ . £1,407,145 
Refuge Friendly Society . : . , : 85,228 
Pearl Life Assurance Company , ‘ : 78,464 
British Workmen Assurance Company . : 49,243 
United Kingdom Assurance Corporation . . 25,216 
London & Manchester Industrial Assurance Company, 18,335 
Industrial Assurance Company of Great Britain. 1,636 
National Weekly Life Assurance Company ; 7,970 


Total, £1,673,235 


The premium income of these eight Assurance Companies is, 
therefore, more than double the income of all the registered 
collecting Friendly Societies in the kingdom ; and one single 
company, the “Prudential,” has more than twice as many 
persons in membership as the twenty-eight collecting societies 
whose returns have just occupied our attention. ‘The Chief 
Registrar may well speak of these companies as the great 
“rivals of collecting societies” (Friendly Societies, &c., Report, 
1877, p. 7). They are, in point of fact, the rivals of all 
Friendly Societies, inasmuch as they insured more persons 
belonging to the industrial classes at the end of 1579, than were 
insured by the whole of the 12,300 registered societies making 
returns that year, put together. 

The bare statement of this fact will be sufficient to show that 
a most searching investigation into the affairs of these collecting 
Assurance Companies is required, not only in the interests of the 
four or five millions of people connected with them, but also in 
the interest which the whole community has in the stability of 
one of the greatest of modern social institutions. At present we 
shall attempt no more than to put our readers in possession of 
such facts as may enable them to form their own judgment of 
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the manner in which the problem of industrial insurance is 
being worked out. 

We take the Accounts of the Companies as they appear in the 
Board of Trade Returns for 1881, merely omitting shillings and 
pence for the sake of space. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Revenve Account.—IncoME. 


Funds at com- Interest, 
mencement of, Premiums. | Dividend, Total. 
the Year. Rents, &c. 











£ £ £ £ 
ti 
P Minis aig ai eda 758,986 | 1,407,143 | 30,917 | 2,197,046 
Refuge Friendly Society . . 34,253 85,228 3,272 122,753 
be —~ gente Company 21,529 78,464 997 100,990 

ti 

“Company nt Assurance | | 15,161 | 49,248} 1,643 | 66,047 
United Kingdom A 
London and Manchester Indus- 
; rie Assurance Company 8,083 19,886 eines 
ndustrial Assurance Compan : 

of Great Britain . ¥ 1,089 ae i 
National Weekly Life 4 ” 

oa a Ree 1,347 | 7,970 9,539 




















854,491 | 1,673,235 | 37,995 





REvENVE Account.—EXPENDITURE. 





Agents’ | Expenses |Dividends, Wands 
Commis- |o¢ Manage-| Bonuses, | a¢ end of | Total. 


| gion =| ment, | 2nd other) the Year. | 


Claims 

an 
Surrenders Payments 
| . 





| 
tial £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
rudential Assurance t | 51 539 | 461,473 | 220,254 | 3,747  |1,001,038'2,197,046 


Company . . 
Ramage Friendly So-t) so.976 | 21,461 | 20,976 | 3: 40,116 
“eae + eines 26,671 | 16,382 | 26,324 30,705 
"eae ay’ t| 17,386 | 13,107 | 14,977 20,425 
United Roadom AF 1] aaoa0 | 9.480 | Sa 168s 
Matt || sz | aan came) oe | aot 
Tedotcel Amamnee |! age | 400 | 51 uate 


National Weekly Life 2 
Assurance Co. } 3,763 | 2,729 | 1,ill 1,816 





























615,433 | 529,202 |295,441 | 6,103 |1,119,542/2,565,721 





Now, since agents’ commission, &c., is only a branch of working 
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expenses, we are justified in adding this item to that specified as 
“Expenses of Management,” as follows :— 


Agents’ Commission, &e. . . . . £529,202 
Management Expenses . . . . . 295,441 


Total . . . . £824,643 


Thus it is shown that in one single year these eight Assurance 
Companies spent in “management” the enormous sum of 
£824,643, while they paid to members for “ Benefits” claimed 
under their policies only £615,433, or £209,210 less than the cost 
of management ! ! These accounts also prove that, by the Com- 
panies’ own showing, the “Assurance F'und” at the close of the 
year was upwards of ‘half a million sterling less than the year’s 
premium-income, and that the total funds available for future 
“benefits” averaged less than 5s. per head! 

. It might possibly be thought that the year under considera- 
tion was exceptional in the matter of management expenses as 
compared with payments made to members. That this is not 
the case may be shown by an examination of the returns of two 
companies for a period of years. In addition to the Revenue 
Account for the preceding year, the Returns for 1881 furnish us 
with a ‘Consolidated Account” sent in by the Pearl Assurance 
Company for the seven years ending June 30, 1879. The chief 
items are as follow :— 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CoNSOLIDATED ACCOUNT. 
Received in seven years. ‘ ‘ : £278,507 
Claims paid in seven years . , ‘ £79,945 
Paid for Agents’ Commission and ‘Management £175,74 
in seven years. 
Assurance Fund at the end ot the seven 1 years £21,529 


Taking the accounts of the Prudential Assurance Company for 
the three years 1877-8-9, the results produced are these—viz., 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoMPANY (Industrial Branch). 


Total Premium Income for three years .  £3,679,020 
Payments to Members an three years . . £1,237,530 
Payments to Agents in three years. ~ £1,220,308 
Expenses of Management in three years. £640,866 
Assurance Fund available at the end of the 

three years . ‘ \ £1,001,038 


Taking the two items, “payments to agents” and “expenses of 
management ” together, the actual expenditure in working this 
gigantic concern for three years amounted to £1,861,169! The 
Post Magazine, writing in 1879, remarked that, “ to criticise the 
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expenditure of such a Company on the same lines as that of an 
ordinary Assurance Company, is inconsistent with a knowledge 
of the methods by which alone Industrial business can be safely 
conducted!” We shall not attempt “to criticise the expenditure 
of such a Company” as this; the figures tell their own tale, 
criticism is unnecessary. All we can say is, that if to “safely 
conduct” an Industrial insurance business requires an expendi- 
ture of £1,861,169 for the collection of £3,679,000 from mem- 
bers, and the payment of £1,237,530 to members ; we must 
candidly confess that we desire no further “knowledge of the 
methods” by which such results are reached. It is simply an 
insult to our common sense to tell us, that an Industrial business 
cannot be “safely conducted” by an expenditure in “manage- 
ment ” of less than £600,000 per annum, including, by the way, 
£30,000 a year for Receipt, Policy, and Postage stamps! And 
yet we are gravely told by the same writer that the aim of the 
Prudential Company, “steadily persevered in for many years, is 
to elevate Industrial Insurance into a science, and by making it 
universally acceptable, to earn the best possible profit for its 
proprietary.” Proprietary, indeed! with a capital of £24,920, 
of which, according to the Returns for 1877, the sum of £14,868 
consists of “ Bonuses on Shares, transferred to capital,” out of 
the year’s income! Judging this Company from its own 
financial statements, we should say that the aim of its ‘ manage- 
ment’ ‘steadily persevered in for several years, has been to 
elevate extravagance into a science. It has certainly succeeded 
in showing how to attain the maximum of expenditure with 
at the same time the minimum of benefit to the persons 
assured. It is no answer to say that expenses are paid ont 
of lapses. A company which is aiming “to elevate Industrial 
Assurance into a science” ought to devise some method of 
preventing these lapses. But the system adopted actually 
promotes them by encouraging agents to be more zealous in 
opening up new business than in caring for the interests of 
existing insurers. The remark quoted already from the Chief 
Registrar as to the collecting Friendly Societies is equally 
applicable to the collecting Assurance Companies: “the large 
amount of lapse affords, probably, the only explanation of their 
continued existence.” 

It remains to be seen how long the working people of this 
country will help to keep in existence associations which seem to 
be worked on the principle, that insurers exist for the sake of the 
companies, not the companies for the sake of assurers. The 
money, well-earned, and ill-spared, in many cases, which 
working-men are paying to these companies, is quite sufficient to 
secure them the beneits promised, 2f it is properly applied, 
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and they will go on paying, until they discover that out of every 
shilling contributed, sixpence is immediately sunk in “ expenses” 
of one kind or another. When this discovery is made there will 
be an abnormal addition to the number of lapses; and—what 
more concerns the Companies, their Agents, and Managers— 
there will be a cessation of “ new business.” Working-men are 
not so blind to their own interests as not to be able to see what 
sort of a net is being set for them, and why the agents who set 
it are so anxious to catch new insurers. The real character 
of the so-called Industrial Assurance Companies will, sooner or 
later, be rightly appreciated by the industrial classes ; and when 
it is, the whole army of Managers and Agents will find their 
occupation gone. Meantime a vast amount of money is being 
drawn into their exchequers, the greater portion of which wiil be 
most shamefully squandered by officials, and only a miserable 
fraction will ever come back again into the hands of the contribu- 
tors or their representatives. 

To those who have gained an insight into the real condition of 
many friendly societies and kindred associations, the apathy 
of the class most deeply interested is simply amazing. Things 
are not so bad as they were, when Mr. Tidd Pratt sounded the 
first notes of warning which ultimately led to the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on Friendly and Benefit Societies, 
whose inquiries extended over the years 1872-4. But the 
improvement recorded year by year has not been such as to 
render further warning unnecessary ; and, faithful to the high 
traditions of the department over which he so ably presides, the 
present Chief Registrar has never ceased his endeavours to keep 
alive a healthy feeling of anxiety in the public mind, respecting 
the soundness of Working-class Assurance Societies of every kind. 
In his annual reports, and through other channels, he has fear- 
lessly told the truth, though he knew it would be unwelcome; 
and, in every possible way, he has tried to convince all connected 
with Friendly Societies that in the interests of themselves and 
their families they were bound to see that the required returns 
were properly and regularly made. Parliament having provided 
this safeguard, it remains with members themselves to make full 
use of it, if they would avert the disasters which have overtaken 
too many friendly societies already. 

One would have thought that the list of “ dissolved societies,” 
which is unfortunately never missing from the Registrar’s report, 
would have emphasized his appeals, and would long since have 
secured them the grateful attention of working-class insurers 
everywhere. This list, it must be observed, includes only such 
societies as had been registered under the Act, and whose 
“dissolution” was therefore required to be reported to the 
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Registry Office. The report for 1877 records the dissolution 
of nine societies; the 1878 report, ten societies; and the 1879 
report, fourteen societies. Most of these societies had for years 
been hopelessly insolvent, and might with advantage to their 
members have leng before anticipated the “ award of dissolution,” 
at length given by the Chief Registrar. The funds of more than 
one were reduced to such a point that barely sufficient was left 
to defray the expenses of dissolution! In addition to these 
bankrupt friendly societies, there are, however, other “ dissolu- 
tions,” of which no account is given in the official returns, but 
of which most painful reports can be gathered in almost every 
part of the land. 

Of how much loss and hardship these dissolutions are the 
cause it is simply impossible to tell, but some idea of their 
extent may be gained from a study ofa Return which has recently 
been issued by the Local Government Board. It is a return 
ordered by the House of Commons, on the motion of Viscount 
Lymington, of the number of ‘ paupers in the workhouses of 
England on the 3lst of March, 1881, who, having been members 
of a benefit society, had then from any cause ceased to be 
members.” For the purposes of this statement returns were 
obtained from 647 unions, of which number only 71 reported 


that they had no such pauper-inmates as are described above. 
From the remaining 576 returns it appears that— 


The total number of Indoor Male Paupers who have 
ceased to be Members of Benefit Societies . 11,304 
Of these, there have ceased to be Members by 
reason of— 
(1) Non-payment of Contributions, &e. 
(2) Breaking up of Society . 
Of the latter, the number who were 
Members for less than 10 years is . 
Members for 10 and less than 20 years . 
Members for 20 and less than 30 years . 
Members for 30 years and upwards. 


It is not unfair to assume that some of the 7,391 formerly 
belonged to those societies, which, by indirectly encouraging 
“lapses,” really confiscate the premiums of their members ; 
others may have been unable to keep up their payments ; and 
not a few have, doubtless, only themselves to blame for having 
forfeited the advantages which continued membership might 
have conferred. But the case of the 3,913 paupers who were 
once connected with Friendly Societies which are now broken 
upis most pitiable. To think of these unfortunate people, after 
long years of self-denial, driven into the workhouse at last, and 
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doomed to the still more dreaded ignominy of “ parish burial,” 
excites one’s indignation as muchas it stirsone’s sympathy. We 
deeply pity the sufferers, while we deplore the laxity of the 
system which has brought such a terrible fate upon them. We 
need not inquire into the history of these defunct societies ; we 
know that, if traced, it would reveal the usual discreditable 
features—absurdly inadequate premiums, extravagant manage- 
ment expenses, an impracticable scale of “benefits,” and a 
“struggle for existence,” carried on for years after the insolvency 
of the society was either strongly suspected or actually proved. 

From this return of “ Paupers who have been Members of 
Benefit Societies,” the members of many existing societies may 
forecast the fate which inevitably awaits them unless speedy and 
vigorous efforts be made to avert it. No measures now adopted 
can save some of these institutions from ruin; they may be 
bolstered up for a time, but their ultimate collapse is certain, and 
it may be sudden. 

As to the rest, it remains with the members themselves to 
determine what shall be their future. No amended Friendly 
Societies Act can save Friendly Societies from the consequences of 
indifference or folly on the part of their members ; and the most 
vigilant of Chief Registrars can do nothing to ward off the 
dangers which he foresees, if those who are most concerned turn a 
deaf ear to his warnings. The registration of a Friendly Society 
does not guarantee its financial soundness, and cannot ensure its 
economical management ; these are matters which every member 
is bound, by all the dictates of prudence, to attend to himself, 
and which he can neglect only at the peril of losing whatever 
provision he is striving to make for the days of sickness or of 
sorrow that are certain to visit his home. 





Art. VI.—RicHARD CoBDEN. 


The Life of Richard Cobden. By JoHn Mor ey, Barrister-at- 
Law, M.A., Oxford, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow. In two volumes. 
London: Chapman & Hall (Limited). 1881. 

Ww: begin our review of this book with a confession similar 

to that with which Macaulay began his review of 

Mackintosh’s “ Historical Fragment ;” and as it is scarcely possible 

to improve upon his phraseology we freely adapt it to our owncase. 

“We have in vain tried to perform what ought to be to a critic an 
easy and habitual act. But it is to no purpose. All the lines of that 
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plain but expressive countenance are before us. All the peculiar 
cadences of that voice, which used to impart to Parliament and the 
people the lessons of a serene and benevolent wisdom, are in our ears. 
We will attempt to preserve strict impartiality. But we are not 
ashamed to own that we approach this biography of a virtuous and 
most accomplished man with feelings of respect and gratitude which 
may possibly pervert our judgment.”* 


At tke close of the first visit to England of the American 
revivalists, Moody and Sankey, one of the supporters of their 
mission, conversing with another, expressed his fear that the 
efforts of the Revivalists had not been very effectual for the 
conversion of sinners. His more hopeful friend rejoined, “ No, 
but they have converted the ‘Churches.” We hope that the 
true disciples of Cobden do not, like the Churches, stand in need 
of conversion, but we trust that the publication of these volumes 
will revive the purity and deepen the power of their testimony 
in favour of the three great principles, “logically connected in 
argument and intimately blended in sentiment,’;—Free Trade, 
Economy, and Peace—the furtheranee of which Richard Cobden 
lived, and it is not too much to say, died to promote. There is 
need for this expression of trust, and, at the same time, for warn- 
ing. A spasmodic effort is being made to undo Cobden’s work, and, 
under the names of Fair Trade and Reciprocity, to revive the 
spectre of that “old, worn out, and disgusting system of Pro- 
tection,” which was tersely defined “as robbing everybody to 
enrich somebody else.” ‘The new advocates of Protection are 
intellectually as little and weak as they whom in argument 
Cobden encountered and slew; but they are, if not numerically, 
yet politically and socially powerful. Mr. Morley, in his preface, 
while expressing the hope that at this juncture “his book will 
prove opportune,” carefully warns his readers that possibly it may 
disappoint those who expect to find in it a completely furnished 
armoury for the champions of Free Trade. “I did not,” he 
adds, “conceive it to be my task to compile a polemical hand- 
“book for that controversy. For this the reader must always go 
“to the Parliamentary Debates between 1840 and 1846, and to 
“the manuals of political economy.” We hope Mr. Morley’s 
caution may not be lost on those whom duty or inclination leads 
to take part in the revived controversy. 

THe WeEstTMINSTER REVIEW may regard with pardonable 
complacency the career of Richard Cobden. He was the great 
oral exponent of that teaching on the question of the Corn 
and Provision Laws, and on the wider problem of general 





* Essay, “ Sir James Mackintosh,” p. 310. Edn. 1874. 
+ Mr. Cobden’s own words. 
G2 
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Free Trade which this Review so ardently supported. Its first 
editor, Sir John Bowring, and the contributor of its first article, 
William Johnson Fox, were acknowledged Free Traders before 
Cobden’s name was politically known, even in Manchester, 
much less in London. They, with James Mill, from the very 
first, made the REVIEW, on those and cognate questions, 
speak with no uncertain sound. About the time of Ben- 
tham’s death (May, 1832) the late General Thomas Perronet 
Thompson* became editor and a proprietor of the REVIEW. 
Thompson was the first man who, to use Cobden’s phrase, 
“vulgarized ”’—or, as he was corrected by Mr. Bright, “ popu- 
larized ”*—the doctrines of political economy. In 1829, while 
still a major in a dragoon regiment, Thompson published 
“The Anti-Corn Law Catechism, by a Member of the University 
of Cambridge,” one of the most masterly and pungent exposures 
(as Bowring truly said) of fallacies which ever passed the press. 
The wife of one of his brother officers, seeing on a copy of the 
Catechism the words, “With the Author's compliments,” in 
Thompson’s somewhat peculiar handwriting, incautiously said, 
“Why, that is our major’s writing!” The authorship became 
generally known, and the fact reaching official military circles 
led to Thompson’s supersession from military employment.t 
During his connection with the Review he contributed to it 
many other articles on the Free Trade question, especially one 
with the title, “L’homme a quarante ecus,” of nearly equal 
value with the “Catechism.”+ The “Catechism” was the first of 
those tracts which the Anti-Corn Law League circulated through 
the country by hundreds of thousands. Thompson was one of 
the League missionaries, and was an acceptable speaker at 
a public meeting, though not in Parliament. He was a great 
mathematician, and his speeches were pieces of abstract demon- 
stration quaintly enriched with a Puritan phraseology. This he 
owed to his familiar acquaintance with, and admiration of, the 
Puritan characters in our history, and to his Methodist training. 
At the meeting of the League held after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, to suspend its further proceedings, Cobden bore this 





* See further as to Thompson and Fox, ‘“ Autobiographical Recollections of 
Sir Jchn Bowring,” pp. 70-73. 

+ After the conclusion of the Free Trade struggle he received the honorary 
rank of Major-General, through the influence of his Anti-Corn Law League 
colleague, Mr. C. P. Villiers, then (1853-4) Judge Advocate-General. 

t These, with other of his writings, he published in six volumes, under the 
quaint title of ‘‘ Exercises.” The work is now very scarce. 

§ He was the grandson of the Rev. Vincent Perronet, one of the few 
ministers of the establishment who supported John Wesley. His father (a 
banker at Hull) was one of Wesley’s first lay preachers. At Cambridge he 
was the favourite pupil of Isaac Milner, one of the early evangelical leaders. 
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testimony to the services of him whom he used to call “the 
Father of us all :’—“ Colonel [such was his then rank] Thompson 
has made more large pecuniary sacrifices than any man living 
for Free Trade, and we all know his contributions, in au intel- 
lectual point of view, have been invaluable to us.”* 

It was David Hume and Adam Smith, who first, in the 
“Economical Essays” and in “The Wealth of Nations,” pub- 
lished in these islands the doctrines of Political Economy. 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW first introduced the subject into 
popular literature. To Richard Cobden belongs the high honour 
of being the prophet—in the truest and highest sense of Forth- 
teller rather than Foreteller,t—of the truths which others had 
earlier given to the world. 

With Mr. Morley’s book we are disappointed. As a biography 
it is far inferior to Stanley's “Arnold,” to Mr. Trevelyan’s Life 
of his Uncle, or his “ Early Life of Fox.” It is—especially in 
the first volume—rather a series of studies or disquisitions on 
Cobden than his life. 

Our impression is that the writer had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Cobden. Of some facts in‘ his career he seems to be 
ignorant. On some subjects he seems either not to apprehend 
Cobden’s opinions, or to have been misinformed in regard to them. 
In both these respects we will endeavour, from our own recollec- 
tions of Cobden’s conversations, and from information received 
from some of his oider associates, to correct and supplement our 
author’s statements. 

The man who was the arch-enemy of landlord predominance, 
but who, was in reality one of the truest friends of the landed 
interest, was not the son of a manufacturer, but, as he loved to call 
himself, “a, Sussex farmer’s son.” He was born, not among the - 
dismal streets and the tall chimneys, and under the dingy sky 
of a manufacturing town, but on the confines of the Weald ot 
Sussex, and in the midst of a nest of great landlords, whose 
estates “extend in almost unbroken masses for upwards of 
twenty miles.”{ His whole life long, it was well said, he was 
more of a countryman than a townsman.§ 

Sometime in the seventeenth century the Cobden family 
settled on a small farm called Dunford. It lies in the parish 
of Heyshott, cne mile and a half from the ancient borough of 
Midhurst. They were yeomen, the farm passed in succession 
from father to son until 1809, when Cobden’s grandfather, 





. tae at Manciester, July 4, 1846.—“ Cobden’s Speeches,” Edin. 1878, 
201. 


DP 
t Dean Stanley’s “ Lectures on the Prophetical Office.” 
$“ 1799 and 1853,” “ Cobden’s Collected Writings,” p. 209. 
§ St. Paul’s Magazine. January, 1870. 
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Richard Cobden the elder, died, and the old family farm was 
sold. The future Free Trade leader was then four years old. 
He was born on the 3rd of June, 1804. He was the fourth of the 
eleven children of Wm. Cobden by his wife, who, in Mr. Morley’s 
phrase, “had borne the gracious maiden name of ‘ Millicent 
Amber.’” The father seems to have been a “kindly, helpless 
man,” the mother “ was endowed with native sense, shrewdness, 
and force of mind.”* From her, doubtless, Cobden derived that 
“rare union of insight, with force of will,’+ which, according to 
Bunsen, distinguished him among the statesmen of his time. 
Of the rest of the family we hear but little ; of the sisters almost 
nothing, and not much more of the younger brothers. Of 
Frederick, the eldest brother, we hear only too much. In 
Richard’s twenty-fifth year he wrote to his brother :— 

“T know your heart well enough to feel that there is a large portion 
of it ever warmly devoted to my interests, and I should be doing 
injustice to mine if I did not tell you that I have not one ambitious 
view or hope from which you stand separated. I feel that fortune, 
with her usual caprice, has, in dealing with us, turned her face to the 
least deserving ; but we will correct her mistake for once, and I must 
insist that you, from henceforth, consider yourself as by right my 
associate in all her favours.” 

To the injury of Cobden and his interests, the brothers remained 
associated until the death of Frederick. ‘With all his excellent 
qualities, he was one of the men who mistake feverish anxiety 
for business-like caution, and then suppose that they repair the 
errors of timidity by moments of hurried action.” But through- 
out their lives Richard acted on the promise made in early 
manhood, and the elder partook of the good as well as the bad 
fortunes of the younger brother. When Dunford was re-pur- 
chased, Frederick shared with Richard and his family the shelter 
of its roof, and there, in 1858, he died.§ 

‘« Difficulty,” said Burke, “‘is a severe instructor, set over us by 
the supreme ordinance of a parental guardian and legislator, who 
knows us better than we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. 
‘Pater ipse colendi, haud facilem esse viam voluit.’ He that wrestles 
with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill: our antagonist 
is our helper.” 

No one better than Cobden could, from his own experience, “set 
his seal” to the truth of this saying; and even more truly than 
Burke he also might have said of himself, “I was not rocked 





* “ Life,” vol. i. p. 23. 

+ “ Bunsen’s Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 417. 

t Vol. i. p. 17, under date Sept. 21, 1828. 
§ Vol. ii. p. 204. 
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and dandled into a legislator.” Poverty met him in infancy, 
and we regret that it is not too much to say that throughout the 
greater part of his life he was straitened in his circumstances. 

Poverty and misfortune never wearied in pursuing William 
Cobden. Relatives of his own or his wife’s charged themselves 
with the maintenance of his children. Richard, less happy than 
the others, was “taken away from a dame’s school at Midhurst,* 
and cheerful tending of the sheep on his father’s farm, and was 
sent by his mother’s brother-in-law, a merchant in London, to a 
school in Yorkshire”’—a school of the kind which we hope and 
believe has ceased to exist, and of which “Dotheboys Hall” will 
ever be the literary monument. “The unfortunate boy, from 
his tenth to his fifteenth year, was ill-fed, ill-taught, ill-used, and 
never saw parent or friend.” Of his sufferings during this deso- 
late period his sensitive nature would not in after times allow him 
tospeak. The iron indeed entered into his soul, but the brutal, 
enslaving, cramping and degrading tyranny of thisschool did no 
moral injury “to the manliest and gentlest spirit which ever 
haunted a human form.”} In his fifteenth year he was delivered 
from this house of bondage, and began life as a clerk in a 
London warehouse. There is some difficulty in harmonizing the 
accounts of this part of his life given in Mr. McGilchrist’s very 
interesting and useful little memoir$ with those given in the 
volumes before us. Both authorities agree that his first situation 
was in the counting-house of an uncle, who, in Cobden’s own 
phrase, “inflicted rather than bestowed his bounties.” Mr. 
McGilchrist says that in consequence of this Cobden removed 
to another house of business. Mr. Morley is silent as to this, 
but says that in 1822 Cobden accepted the offer of a situation in 
a mercantile house in Ghent, but that in consequence of his 
father's very unreasonable disapproval he withdrew his accep- 
tance. Both authorities agree that Cobden’s endeavours to lear 
French, and his love of reading generally, provoked the censure 
of his employers, who, according to the narrow views prevalent 
at that time, thought such pursuits quite inconsistent with the 
character and habits “ of a man of business.” 

We have heard, and the story seems intrinsically probable, 
that at one time Cobden was in the warehouse of the well-known 
firm of William Leaf & Co., in Old Change. He, with many other 





+e according to one authority, the Grammar School of Midhurst. 
Ibid. p. 4. 
;¢ Mr. Bright’s words in his Tribute to Cobden, House of Commons, 3rd 
of April, 1865. 
§ “ Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade: his Political Career and 
ion Services ; a Biography.” By John McGilchrist. Lockwood & Co., 
5. 
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young men, lived in the house. The rule was, that after a fixed 
hour in the evening lights in the bedrooms were to be put out. 
Cobden, however, had a lamp, so made, as, while hiding its light 
from others, to throw it all on his bed, and he passed the greater 
part of his nights in studying Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.”* 
The year 1825 was a sad and memorable one to Cobden. His 
mother died a victim to typhoid fever, caught in nursing a 
neighbour's child who fell sick of that disease. He himself 
became a commercial traveller. It is not among “ Bagmen,” as 
they used derisively to be called, that we have been used to look 
for our statesmen ; nor have the commercial-rooms of provincial 
inns generally been preparatory schools for the House of Com- 
mons; and yet, in our day, that unjustly derided class—unjustly 
derided, because they are the great distributors of the benefits of 
trade and manufacturers amongst the people—has furnished two 
of our most remarkable men—Richard Cobden, the most active 
and most “persuasive of popular statesmen ;+ George Moore, 
one of the most liberal and practical of philanthropists.”t 

“The collecting accounts and soliciting orders for muslins and 
calicoes” gave Cobden an “ opportunity of gratifying the master- 
passion ot his life, an insatiable desire to know the affairs of the 
world.” In the free and energetic, if not always refined, discus- 
sions of the commercial-room, he acquired that accessibility to, 
and sociability with, strangers which remained with him to the 
last, and was one of his most marked and pleasing characteristics. 
This knowledge of men and affairs, superinduced on his acquaint- 
ance with the principles of economic science gained by dili- 
gent nocturnal study of “The Wealth of Nations,” resulted in 
“the formation in his mind of a body of theoretic principles 
and a philosophical conception of modern society, round 
which the knowledge so strenuously sought was habitually 
grouped, and by which the desire to learn was gradually directed 
and configured.” As Mr. Courtney has said of “The Wealth of 
Nations,” Cobden’s Free Trade policy was merely part of that 
greater whole—the conception of Society—to which Mr. Morley 
refers. At some time during his early life Cobden studied 





* Ex relatione the late William Wickham, formerly honorary secretary of 
the Ballot Society, a distant relative of Cobden’s. 

t Vol.i. p. 7. 

{Cobden and Moore “ travelled ” during the same period. Among the 
survivors of the commercial travellers of that time there is a legend, which 
seems probably true, that in commercial rooms Cobden was known as ‘‘ Spout- 
ing Dick.” We sce that one of the oldest literary organs of the genteel, or 
Conservative party, politely calls Mr. Morley’s book “ the life of a bagman by a 
Cockney.” And according to a writer in the Saturday Review, Carlyle was 
as of a like breach of good taste in calling Cobden “a bagman.” 
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phrenology, and though never a thorough disciple of that 
system, he remained to the end affected in a slight degree by its 
modes of thought and expression. “No teacher of Cobden’s 
time he found so acceptable or so inspiring as George Combe.” 
He read Combe’s volume* before he wrote his first pamphlets. 
It seemed, he said, like a transcript of his own familiar 
“thoughts.” He found, to quote Mr. Morley— 


“Combe’s teaching in harmony with his own temperament: it rests 
upon the natural soundness of the human heart, and its methods are 
those of mildness and lenity. In his intrepid faith in the perfectibility 
of man and society, Cobden is the only eminent practical statesman 
that this country has ever possessed, who constantly breathes the fine 
spirit of that French school in which the name of ‘ Turgot’ is most 
illustrious.” + 


Combe early became, and to the end remained, one of Cobden’s 
intimate friends and frequent correspondents. Cobden’s letters, 
written during his earliest commercial journeys, are very in- 
teresting. One of them, written on his first journey, illustrates 
“that peculiar vein of reverence for tradition” which, as Lord 
Beaconsfield in his posthumous tribute remarked, distinguished 
Cobden’s character. Compelled, in the days before railways, to 
wait half a day at Shrewsbury for a coach, le visited the old 
church, and “ was greatly impressed by its venerable walls and 
painted giass.” “Oh! that I had money,” he writes to his 
brother, “to be deep skilled in the mysteries of mullions and 
architraves, in lieu of black and purple and pin grounds.” 

His second journey extended to Scotland, and he went out of 
his way to see the birth-place of Robert Burns. He was accom- 
panied by a small manufacturer from Paisley, “who found C obden’s 
spirit of hero-worship tiresome,” and whose chief inducement to 
accompany him seems to have been the fact that at the poet's 
birth-place “‘ they kept the best whisky in the neighbourhood.” 
The visitors were shown “the verra spot where poor Robbie was 
borned,” and were told many legends concerning him. 


“T believe, [Cobden shrewdly remarked] if these two bodies were 
put upon their oath to all they told us, that they would not be guilty 
of falsehood or perjury, for I am quite sure they are both persuaded 
that their tale is true, and from no other cause than that they have 
told it so often. And yet I would venture to bet all I possess and, 
what is more, all I owe, that they never saw Burns in all their lives.” 


On his first journey to Ireland, when he was little more than 
one-and-twenty, his mind turned directly to the political and 





* On the “Constitution of Man.” T Vol. ipp. 93, 94-121. 
t Ibid. i., p. 8. 
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social condition of the country. Its condition was one of the 
subjects of his First Pamphlet, and was matter of interest and 
anxiety to him to the end of his life. He notices how imme- 
diately after the traveller leaves Dublin— 


‘“‘ You are reminded by the miserable tenements in the roadside 
that you are in the land of poverty, ignorance, and misrule. Although 
my route afforded a favourable specimen of the Irish peasantry, it was 
a sight truly heartrending. There appears to be no middle class in 
Treland ; there are the rich, and those who are objects of wretchedness 
and almost starvation.” 


Humble as was then Cobden’s position, he did not escape the 
ruin brought on the commercial world by the panic of 1825. 
The firm for which he travelled was one of the many who failed, 
and he was forced to take an unwelcome holiday. After passing 
two more years on the road, Cobden determined to start in 
business for himself. ‘I began business,” he wrote many years 
afterwards, “in partnership with two other young men, and we 
only mustered a thousand pounds amongst us, and more than 
half of it was borrowed.”* At first they only sold in London 
calico prints sent them by firms in Manchester, on commission. 
“In 1831 they determined to enlarge their borders, and to print 
their own goods.” ‘The new firm had three establishments— 
their printing works at Sabden, near Clithero, and two for the 
sale of their goods—one in London, and another, under Cobden’s 
personal superintendence, in Manchester. In 1830,t when he 
had only reached his twenty-sixth year, Cobden took up his 
residence in Manchester. He writes with enthusiasm of Man- 
chester as it was fifty years ago. It is in many respects very 
different from the Manchester of to-day. It is, he says, the 
place for all men of “ bargains and business.” 


“ His pen acquires a curiously exalting animation as he describes 
the bustle of its streets, the quaintness of its dialect, the abundance of 
its capital, and the sturdy veterans, with a hundred thousand pounds 
in each pocket, who might be seen in the evening smoking clay pipes 
and calling for brandy-and-water in the bar parlours of homely 
taverns. He declared his conviction from what he had seen, that if he 
were stripped naked and turned into Lancashire, with only his expe- 
rience for a capital, he would still make a large fortune.t 


In such a place, and in such a moral atmosphere, “a common- 
place character—it has been said by a writer who evidently 





* Vol.i. p. 15. Comp. McGilchrist, p. 15. 

+ According to the informant quoted by McGilchrist; 1831, according to 
Mr. Morley ; ‘but McGilchrist’s statement seems authoritative. 

t Vol. i. p.19. 
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knew Cobden well—would have settled into a common-place 
money maker and cotton lord ;’** but Cobden was no common- 
place character, and a very different career was to be his. 


“With reference to wealth,” he writes to his brother Frederick, 
“both you and I must not omit reasonable precautions; we are not 
made for rivalling Methusaleh, and if we can by care stave off the 
grim enemy for twenty years longer we shall do more than Nature 
intended for us. At all events, let us remember that to live usefully 
is far better than living long. And do not let us deprive ourselves of 
the gratification at last—a gratification the selfish never have—that we 
have not embittered our whole lives with heaping up money, but that 
we have given a part of our time to more rational and worthy exer- 
tions.” 


This was written in his thirty-fourth year, and it is the earliest 
recorded expression we find of his conviction that as he be- 
longed to a short-lived family, old age would not be his lot. In 
fact, he lived nearly to complete his sixty-first year, or seven 
years longer than the period which he thought Nature intended 
for him. In the same spirit he again writes to the same 
correspondent :— ; 


“As for money I feel a disregard for it, and even a slovenly 
inattention to its possession that is quite dangerous. I have scarcely 
ever, as usual, a sovereign in my pocket, and have been twice to 
Whalley, to find myself without the means of paying my expenses. 
I do not think that the possession of millions would greatly alter my 
habits of expense.”’t 


After his settlement in Manchester, and between 1833 and 
1836, his character widened and ripened with surprising 
quickness. “We pass,” continues Mr. Morley, “at a single step 
from the natural and wholesome egotism of the young man 
who has his bread to win, to the wide interests and generous 
public spirit of the good citizen.”§ The moral and intellectual 
improvement of his firm’s workpeople at Sabden demanded and 
early received his attention ; nor was his self-education neglected. 
During this same period he made himself acquainted with “the 
greatness of Cervantes, the geniality of Le Sage, the sweetness 
of Spenser, the splendid majesty of Burke,” no less than with 
“the general course of European history in the past, and with 
the wide forces that were then actually at work in the present.” || 
Early in life he felt the impulse of composition. His first 
writing was a play, entitled “The Phrenologist.” He offered it 
to the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. ‘“ Luckily for me,” he 





* St. Paul’s Magazine, ubi supra. t Voli. p. 118. 
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said, “the manager rejected it, for if he had accepted it I should 
probably have been a vagabond all the rest of my life.” He 
soon engaged in public life. His earliest speeches were made at 
Clithero, on behalf of the education of the young. The further- 
ance of popular education was throughout his life one of his 
principal objects. It was association in that cause that led to 
his making the acquaintance of his fellow-labourer and dearest 
friend, JOHN BRIGHT. 

His earliest political work consisted of Letters addressed 
anonymously to The Manchester Tines.* The history of these 
letters is worth telling more fully than Mr. Morley has toid it. 
During the severe struggle by the inhabitants of Manchester to 
obtain the incorporation of the town, the proprietors of The 
Manchester Times received a series of letters upon that and 
other subjects of public interest from an anonymous correspondent, 
under the signature of “ Libra.”+ These letters—we are told by 
Mr. Cathrall, one of the proprietors—which were generally fur- 
nished “alternate weeks, were marked by so much thought and 
ability, that we were desirous to have an interview with the 
writer, aud accordingly inserted a line in our paper to that 
effect.”t Cobden consequently called at the office, and made 
the acquaintance of Cathrall and his partner, the late Archibald 
Prentice,§ who was widely known throughout Lancashire as one 
of the ablest journalists and one of the most active politiciaus on 
the Liberal side in the county. We have heard Mr. Prentice 
say that on reading the letters of “Libra,” he was impressed 
by the idea that they had among them in Manchester “some 
lonely student like Adam Smith, in his garret at Kirkcaldy,” 
meditating the composition of a work which, like “The Wealth 
of Nations,” should, in Mr. Buckle’s words, “contribute more to 
the happiness of man than had been effected by the united 
abilities of all the statesmen and legislators of whom history has 
preserved an authentic record.” Mr. Prentice himself fixed 
rather a later date for the commencement of his acquaintance 
with Cobden. He received a copy of Cobden’s “ England, 
Ireland, and America,’ having on the title-page, in Cobden’s 
very marked handwriting, the words, “ With the author's com- 
pliments.” He said, “ Why this is ‘ Libra’s’ handwriting,” and 





Ps The forerunner of the present journal, The Manchester Examiner and 
imes. 

+ According to the rule then practised by editors, the letters being strictly 
argumentative, and not asserting matters of fact, or dealing with personal sub- 
jects, the real name and address of the writer were not required. 

$ Quoted in McGilchrist, pp. 17, 18. 

§ Author of “Recollections of Manchester,” and of the “ History of the 
Anti-Corn Law League,” 
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this led to his inquiring into the personality of “Libra,” and to 
his acquaintance with Cobden. Mr. Morley describes Cobden at 
this time “as extremely self-possessed and confident, and as 
a consequence, he was often thought to be wanting in the 
respect that is due from a young man to his elders, and from a 
man who has a fortune to make towards those who have to 
make it.”* It is difficult to account for a description so 
strangely at variance with actual records. The testimony of those 
who knew Cobden at that time is directly contradictory. “I 
well remember,” says Mr. Cathrall, “in reference to his first 
meeting with Cobden, that in this interview he was very 
diffident, and somewhat nervous in temperament; at the same 
time, it was obvious to us, even then, that he was, in ability 
and promise, much above the average of young men.”t Mr. 
Prenticet also tells us that he thought that “in the modest 
and unassuming gentleman before him there was not sufficient 
nerve to make a political leader ; with this agrees the testimony 
of the writer of the valuable sketch from which we have severa 

times quoted. “When you saw him, the suggestion of you 

mind was, whatever that man may be, he cannot be a popula 


agitator. Perfect simplicity clothed his greatness.”§ These ~ 


testimonies are corroborated by the undisputed fact that Cobden, 
on his first attempt to address a public meeting in Manchester, 
broke down from sheer nervousness.|| 

“Very early in life,” Mr. Morley tells us, “Cobden perceived, 
and he never ceased to perceive, that for his purposes no pre- 
paration could be so effective as that of travel.” So early as 
1833 he paid a short visit to Paris in search of designs for his 
business. The chief impression made on him by this visit was 
that the habit of Parisian life was—as he happily phrased it— 
“pleasure without pomp.” In the following year he returned to 
France, and extended his journey to Switzerland. 


“The people of this country,” he writes to his brother, “are, I 
believe the best governed, and therefore the most prosperous and 
happy in the world. It is the only Government which has not one 
Douanier in its pay, and yet, thanks to free trade, there is scarcely 
any branch of manufacturing industry which does not in one part or 
other of the country find a healthy occupation.” 


But he was not absorbed in the study of the social and 
political state of the people; he felt, to the fullest extent, the 





* Vol. i. p. 26. + McGilchrist, pp. 13, 18. 
t In his “ History of the Anti-Corn Law League.” 

§ St. Paul’s Magazine, ubi supra. 
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influence of the imposing glories of the inanimate universe. 
Many years later, “a friend, who was about to visit the United 
States, asked him whether it would be worth his while to go 
far out of his way for the sake of seeing the Falls of Niagara?” 
“Yes, most assuredly,” was Cobden’s reply; “Nature has the 
sublimity of rest and the sublimity of motion—the sublimity of 
rest is the great snow mountains ; the sublimity of motion is in 
Niagara.”* 

The spring of 1835 saw the publication of his first political 
pamphlet, “ England, Ireland, and America ;” and almost im- 
mediately after he had seen it through the press he started 
on his first tour to America, a more serious thing then than 
now, for steam had not yet bridged over the Atlantic, and 
the railway system in America, as in England, was in its 
earliest infancy. He landed in New York on the !st of June, and 
reckoning the passages out and home, was absent exactly three 
months. Writing to his brother, he expressed his joy at finding 
himself in a country, on the soil of which, he continues, “I 
fondly hope will be realized some of those dreams of human 
exaltation, if not of perfection, with which I love to console 
myself.” He visited the chief cities of the eastern shore; he 
saw an Indian encampment, on the site of what is now the 
great city of Chicago, but found his way no further west. 

After his return from America, public affairs “drew him with 
an irresistible attraction.” In the summer of 1836 he published 
his second pamphlet, “ Russia.” His first pamphlet was by this 
time im its fifth edition. Under the combined pressure of his 
business, and his devotion to public affairs, his health, never 
strong, failed, and his doctors advised him that the winter should 
be spent abroad. “ As the business was in good order, and the 
mainspring—to use his own figure—was not necessary until the 
following spring he resolved to set forth eastward.” He was 
absent from October, 1836, to April, 1837. He touched at Lisbon 
and at Cadiz, where he saw “the loveliest female costume in the 
world, the Spanish mantilla.” Those who did not know him, and 
who imagined him to have been only a dry, cold, hard, political 
economist will be surprised at what those who knew him will recog- 
nize to be the familiar tone of his conversation in the remark :— 


“ Sorry I am to tell you that the demon innovation is making war 
upon the mantilla, in the shape of foreign fashions. French bonnets 
are beginning to usurp the throne of the black mantilla. The French 
will have much to answer for if they supersede with their frippery 
and finery this beautiful mode.” 





* Vol. i. pp. 27, 28 and 35. + Ibid. p. 30. t Ibid. p. 43. 
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From Spain he went to Egypt, Greece and Turkey. While in 
Egypt he saw “the monuments called Cleopatra’s Needles,” and 
expresses the hope “that good taste, or at least the feelings of 
economy, will prevent this vestige of the days of the Pharaohs 
from being removed to London or Paris, to become merely 
objects of vulgar wonderment, besides being subjected to the 
destroying effects of our humid climate.”* He had an interview 
with no jess a personage than Mehemet Ali, whose head was, as 
far as Cobden could discover through its covering, confirmatory 
of the science of phrenology; yet upon the whole, there was 
nothing striking or extraordinary in his countenance. Mehemet 
Ali volunteered a discourse on cotton, until, finding he was 
talking to a Manchester man, he abruptly changed his conver- 
sation to the subject of his navy. On another occasion, Cobden 
had an hour’s conversation with Mehemet on the subject of his 
way of managing his cotton factories. Cobden was struck with 
the Pasha’s readiness in replying and reasoning; but his final 
judgment on him was he had been puffed by his creatures in 
Europe as a regenerator and areformer. “I can trace in him 
only a rapacious tyrant.”t From Constantinople he made an 
excursion up the Bosphorus— 


“to see the scenery which all concur in praising as the most beautiful 
in Europe; but [he wrote], the misery, the dirt, the plagues, and all the 
other disagreeables of Constantinople haunted me even in the quiet 
and solitude of natural beauties which, apart from such associations, 
are certainly enough to excite the romantic fervour of the most chilly 
hearted.”’t , 


A visit to Athens led to the following panegyric on the Greeks, 
and prediction of their future :— 


“T am satisfied there is nothing now in existence which for beauty 
of design, masterly workmanship, and choice of situation, can compare 
with that spectacle of grandeur and sublimity which the public 
temples of the ancient Athens presented two thousand years ago. 
What a genius and what a taste had those people! And, mind, the 
genius is there still. All the best deeds of ancient times will be again 
rivalled by the Greeks of a future age The raw material 
of all that is noble, brilliant, refined, and glorious is still latent in the 
character of this people, overlaid, asis natural, with the cunning, false- 
hood, meanness, and other vices inherent in the spirits of slaves. Do 
not, however, fancy that I am predicting the revival of Greek great- 
ness, through the means of the little trumpery monarch of that name, 
which will pass away like other bubbles blown by our shallow states- 
men, All the East will be Greek ; and Constantinople, no matter under 
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what nominal sovereignty it may fall, will, by the force of the indomj- 
table genius of the Greeks, become in fact the capital of that people.”* 
He showed his usual shrewd forecast of events in thus early 
descrying— 
“the persistent energy and intelligence which in fifty years has trans- 
formed the huts under Turkish rule into the present beautiful Athens, 
with her schools, academies and benevolent institutions, which stand 
forth as a beacon to show where the future life of the East is already 
kindled.” 

“‘ Cobden,” remarks Mr. Morley, “‘ could hardly have spent a more 
profitable holiday, for he had laid up a great stock of political infor- 
mation, and acquired a certain living familiarity with the circumstances 
of the eastern basin of the Mediterranean and the Turkish Govern- 
ment—then as now the centre of our active diplomacy—and with the 
real working of those principles of national policy which he had already 
condemned by the light of native common sense and reflection.”t 

We have read with interest and agree with Mr. Morley’s re- 
view of Cobden’s first two pamphlets.§ 

“They are a great landmark in the history of politics in England, 
and they are still as much worth reading as ever they were. Some 
of the statements are antiquated; the historical criticism is some 
what open to doubt; there are one or two mistakes, but they are 
mostly like the poets who spoke of ‘7 miei non falsi errori.’ If time 
has weakened their literal force it has confirmed their real signifi- 
cance.” | 

Sir Louis Mallet, in his Introductory Note to Cobden’s “ Russia,” 
has, indeed, given us external proof of the favourable reception 
these pamphlets received from those in authority :— 

“ An authentic anecdote will best illustrate the effect which the 
perusal of these pamphlets produced on the minds of public men, who 
from the eminent position they occupied thirty years ago, were best 
qualified to form a critical opinion on their merits. Shortly after the 
publication of the pamphlet (on Russia) Lord Durham, who was then 
the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg, received a copy of it in 
his official bag. He read it, and was so much impressed with the 
clearness and force of its leading ideas, that he at once wrote to his 
friend, the late lamented Mr. Joseph Parkes,§ and requested him to 





* From the Preface to “ Fair Athens,” by E. M. Edmond. 

+ Ibid. p. 81. £ Ibid. p. 88. 
§ Vol. i. c. 4, “The Two Pamphlets,” pp. 88-112. ° 

|| P. 111. 

The eminent solicitor—afterwards one of the Taxing Masters of the 
Court of Chancery. As we have heard Mr. Parkes tell the story, Lord Dur- 
ham’s expression was, “Find out the man who wrote it; he has more sense 
in his head than the whole diplomatic body of Europe.” ‘Those pamphlets 
contained more statesmanlike views than all the heads of the whole British 
Cabinet.”—Cobden to his Brother, June 12, 1837, vol. i. p. 138. 
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discover the name of its author.” Mr. Parkes obtained Mr. Cobden’s 
permission to mention his name, and when two years later, his Lord. 
ship returned to England, he desired Mr, Parkes to bring about a 
meeting between himself and Mr. Cobden. The result was that Mr. 
Cobden dined with Lord Durham, who, after an evening of friendly 
conversation, was still more struck by his new acquaintance. His 
subsequent prophetic and sagacious remark to Mr. Parkes deserves 
to be recorded : ‘ mark my words,’ he said, ‘ Cobden will one day be one 
of the first men in England.’” 


We should as little look for a Yorkshire school to produce a 
literary man as for a commercial room to provide a statesman, 
and yet these pamphlets are as valuable for their literary excel- 
lence as for their political teaching: they are an enduring 
monument to the power and value of self-education. They are 
well-described by Mr. Morley as having 
“a ringing clearness, a genial vivacity, a free and confident mastery 
of expression which can hardly be surpassed; Cobden is a striking 
instance against a favourite plea of the fanatics of Latin and Greek. 
Notwithstanding all his disadvantages, at the age of one-and-thirty, he 
stepped forth the master of a written style which, in boldness, freedom, 
correctness, and persuasive moderation, was not surpassed by any man 
then living. He had taken pains with his mind, and been a diligent 
and extensive reader, but he had never studied language for its own 
sake,”’* 


Mr. Ridgway, the well-known publisher, who first brought out 
these pamphlets, told Cobden “that nobody ought to publish a 
pamphlet unless he had some other object in view besides pub- 
lication.” “I have’—wrote Cobden to his brother so early as 
March 1835—“ another object in dim and dJistant perspective.”’t 
He was evidently then thinking, and as Mr. Morley truly says 
“with natural ambition, of the pedestal from which a place in 
Parliament enables a man to address his audience.” For some 
months before the General Election which followed the death of 
William IV., Cobden’s name had been before the politicians of 
Stockport, and though he expressed a wish “ to have his freedom 
for two years more,” yet, as the election drew neare , he threw 
himself into the struggle with all his energy, but without 
success—on the day of election he was at the bottom of the poll.? 
His description of the causes of his failure, given in a letter to 
his »ncle, is worth transcribing on account of its bearing on a 
subject to which we shall immediately allude. 

* Vol. i. p. 111, 112. 

+ H. Marsland (Reformer), 480; Major Marsland (Tory), 471 ; R. Cobden, 
418. The two successful candidates were local magnates. Cobden wes quite 


a stranger to the borough. 
t Ibid. p, 42. 
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‘“‘ The cause of failure was that there was too much confidence on 
the part of the Reformers. We were too satisfied, and neglected those 
means of insuring the election which the Tories used, and by their 
activity at Stockport, as elsewhere, they gained the victory. If the 
battle had to be fought again to-morrow I could win. To revenge 
themselves for the loss of their man, the Radicals have since the 
election adopted a system of exclusive dealing (not countenanced by 
me), and those publicans and shopkeepers who voted for the Major 
now find their counters deserted. ‘The consequence is that the 
Reformers place printed placards over their shops, ‘‘ Voted for Cobden,” 
inscribed in large characters, and the butchers and greengrocers in 
the market-place cry out from their stalls, “ Cobden beef, Cobden 


potatoes,” 


As some compensation for his defeat, and as a testimony to 
his merits, 17,000 of his admirers subscribed one penny each 
to present him with a piece of plate. It was presented to him 
at a public dinner. Perhaps the rise of intimidation in 
Stockport in the shape of exclusive dealing excited his fear for 
the cause of free election, but certain it is that, as Mr. Morley 
records, the chief topic of his speech at this dinner was the 
ballot : “he declared that without that protection, household 
suffrage, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the shortening of Parlia- 
ments would be all insecure benefits.” Other accounts represent 
him as pointing out the very different results to the Liberal 
party which {would have ensued had the votes at the late 
General Election been taken by ballot.* “There is’—remarks 
Mr. Morley—“in this a certain inversion of his usual order of 
thinking about the proper objects of political solicitude, for he 
commonly paid much less heed to the machinery, than to the 
material objects of Government.’ 

If we may be allowed to say so, Mr. Morley is evidently 
unaware of the place the Ballot held in Cobden’s scheme of 
political thought: and as that scheme cannot be appreciated 
without knowing how cardinal a point in it was the ballot, we 
will endeavour to supply what, in this respect, is lacking in Mr. 
Morley’s volumes, and to supply it in Cobden’s own words :— 


“Tt is perfectly necessary (he said fourteen years after the delivery 
of this speech at Stockport) that you should have the ballot in this 
country, because in no country in the world where constitutional 
government exists, is there so great an inequality of fortune as in this 
country, and so great an amount of influence brought to bear upon 
the poorer classes of voters. And I don’t confine my advocacy of the 
ballot merely to protecting the farmers or the agriculturists, give me 
the ballot also to protect the voter in the manufacturing districts ; for 





* Vol. i. p. 117. + McGilchrist, p. 33. 
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you may depend upon it that you have quite as glaring an evil, arising 
from the influence of great wealth and station, in your electoral pro- 
ceedings in Lancashire and Yorkshire, as you have in any purely agri- 
cultural district,”* 


But it was for the sake of the counties particularly that he 
wished to see the Ballot become law, for he believed that then 
the counties would send to the House some of the Representa- 
tives which the county afforded; and he wanted to see the 
farmers in this country men of more character, dignity and self- 
respect, than they ever could be under the open voting system. 
“The Reform Bill,” he used to say, “ was mainly carried by the 
votes of the county members. Give the farmers the ballot, and 
they will resume their natural place in the ranks of the Liberal 
party.” The revolt of the counties, as it was called at the 
General Election of 1880, was a remarkable illustration of the 
truth of this prophecy.t But if one of his reasons for urging 
the adoption of the ballot, was, because as he phrased it, “ you 
cut out the heart of the aristocratic system by applying the 
principle of secret voting ;”{ it was not his only or his principal 
reason. “The Ballot,” he said, “is a moral engine which is not 
appreciated in England, because it has never been tried. Let it 
only be tried at one or two elections, and it will soon spread 
through the country like wildfire.”§ 

And again— 

“The great merit and the great recommendation of the ballot is 
this, that it would promote order, decorum, and morality at the poll. 
Iam by no means certain—and I tell it in all frankness—that the 
ballot would have a very decisive effect in forwarding any one of the 
particular parties interested in the poll. I am not prepared to say that 
my views, with regard to public questions, would be likely to be more 
represented in the ballot box than they are now by open voting. I 
think it very likely that the political party that most dreads the ballot, 
would sometimes the most profit by it. But this I say, that nobody 
who has inquired as to the proceedings in elections in America, in 
Switzerland, in France, in Spain, or anywhere, and compared them 
with the proceedings, the tumults, the violence, the bloodshed, the dis- 
gusting and odious corruption witnessed at our elections—that nobody 
can doubt that, as a moral engine, as a means of repressing these 
excesses, the ballot is the best expedient that can be resorted to. 





* Speech at Manchester, December 4, 1851. “Speeches,” p. 559. 

t Especially in East Cornwall, where the Conservative member, who sat 
from 1874 to 1880, was considered by his party to hold one of the safest seats 
belonging to them, 

t Letter to Sir Joshua Walmsley, 1852. “Life of Walmsley,” p. 275. 


: Speech at Sheffield, January, 1854, not included in the published collection. 
| At Rochdale, August 17,1859. ‘‘ Speeches,” p. 567 ; cou. p. 447. 
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When The National Parliamentary and Financial Reform 
Association was formed, he seemed to Sir Joshua Walmsley to 
be “even more anxious for Financial Reform and the Ballot 
than for an extension of the Suffrage.”* This opinion he 
modified, and in 1859, and thenceforward to the end of his life, 
he considered that the extension of the Suffrage, “being that 
upon which all the rest depends, ought to be dealt with first.”+ 
When Lord Russell was about to re-appear in his old character 
of Parliamentary Reformer, Cobden warned him that he would 
not “raise any amount of enthusiasm in the country in favour of 
any Reform Bill which did not include the ballot; that he 
would not obtain from the country that strength and preponde- 
rance which he had a legitimate right to expect in proposing 
such a measure.”t This warning was justified by what 
followed. Lord Russell’s Reform Bills of 1852-54 and 1860, did 
not include the ballot ; they were coldly received by Parliament 
and the country, and they were withdrawn by their author. In 
1859, Cobden foretold that “one election under a new Reform 
Bill would inevitably carry the ballot,”’§ and here also the 
events justified his foresight.|| Throughout all these years he con- 
sidered the support of the ballot the true test of Liberalism. 
Holding these views, he therefore welcomed the formation, in 
1853, of “ The Society for Promoting the Adoption of the Vote 
by Ballot.” “So long as three men—he used to say—hang together 
to form an organization for the ballot, I will make one,” and he 
continued a subscriber to the Society to the close of his life, He 
never (except on one occasion) took any public part in its pro- 
ceedings, but he admitted to his friendship and confidence a 
gentleman, who took an active part in the management of the 
Society’s affairs, and who was permitted to be in frequent com- 
munication with Cobden. Indirectly, therefore, its executive 
had the benefit of Cobden’s unrivalled talents and ripe ex- 
perience in the directing popular movements. In introducing 
this gentleman to a meeting of the Liberals of Manchester,** 





* “Life of Walmsley,” p. 212. 

t Speech (unreported) at a private conference of Members of Parliament 
and others friendly to the ballot held in the Session of 1859, and Specch at 
Rochdale, August 18, 1859, p. 579. 

t Speech in 1851 at meeting of “The Parliamentary and Financial Reform 
Association,” to be found in “ The Ballot ” of June 16, 1860. 

§ yrs at Rochdale, August 18, 1859. ‘‘ Speeches,”’ p. 586. 

|| The first Election after the Household Suffrage Act Bill was in 1868. 
The Ballot Act passed 1872. 

€ To Sir Joshua Walmsley.—* Life of Walmsley,” p. 270. 

** The Society was largely—indeed mainly—supported by subscriptions 
from Lancashire. 
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Cobden characteristically recommended them never to postpone 
the promotion of the ballot, for fear of inconveniencing a 
Minister, or making a division in the ranks of his supporters. 
After Cobden’s return from his residence in Paris,* during the 
negotiations for the Treaty of Commerce, he addressed to the 
same gentleman a letter, urging the Society to induce the Parlia- 
mentary supporters of the ballot to a more energetic support of 
the measure than a mere silent vote or pair for Mr. Berkeley’s 
annual motion. The interest naturally attaching to Cobden’s 
latest utterance on the ballot induces us to transcribe the 
substance of this letter :— 


“The frightful increase in the use of all kinds of corrupt and undue 
influences which characterizes our Parliamentary elections, if not soon 
checked will complete the demoralization of our constituencies, and 
destroy every remaining vestige of public principle and electoral inde- 
pendence. 

‘These pernicious influences and results are not now confined to 
small places, but are rampant everywhere, and are admitted to be 
triumphant by all parties; hence we find that in North Yorkshire and 
Oxfordshire the landed proprietors are alleged to be the operators, and 
landed power the instrument employed. 

“In Longford and at Birkenhead, the Roman Catholic priests are 
said to be the aggressors, and religious authority the weapon that is 
wielded. 

“In Nottingham, it is the mob that is the tyrant, and mob-law that 
defies all opposition; and in Preston, Grimsby, Wakefield, and other 
places, both parties charge each other with being perpetrators of the 
most barefaced corruption. 

“ Under these circumstances, and seeing that the only remedy which 
the Government proposes to apply to this monstrous evil is ‘ The 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act,’ which the Zimes, at its first enact- 
ment, designated ‘a pompous profession, meant to be inoperative, and 
which everybody admits to have been utterly useless,’ the time now 
appears to have come, when a stand should be made for at least a trial 
of vote by ballot, a measure that is resorted to by every other enlight- 
ened community, and by our own in almost every case except that of 
Parliamentary elections.’ 

“The Ballot has been discussed in the House of Commons until both 
argument and sophistry are exhausted, and only jokes and bantering 
remain ; and yet its adoption is prevented by a motley majority led on 
by a professedly Liberal Premier.t If this is to continue, that which 
is called ‘The Liberal Party’ will soon be in a hopeless minority— 
their honest and hardworking adherents will cease to take interest in 
their cause; and their less reliable supporters will succumb to the 
better tactics and superior wealth of the so-called Conservative party. 
This state of things may be of little consequence to Lord Palmerston 





* In 1862. f #e., Lord Palmerston. 
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and his Anti-Ballot Whig supporters; but it cannot be supposed that 
it would be welcome to the great body of the Liberal members of the 
House of Commons. The preservation of public independence, and of 
a free public opinion, are of far greater importance than the preservation 
of any Administration, however satisfactory its foreign policy may be. 
Indeed, what can be a greater anomaly, or a greater injustice to this 
country, than to have a Government which upholds liberty in foreign 
states, while it refuses freedom of election at home ?” 


This letter was made the text of a private communication, 
addressed by the Society’s secretary to each of the Parliamentary 
supporters of the ballot ; and in conformity with Cobden’s advice, 
on its statements was based an appeal to them “to demand of 
a Government, of whose party they formed so large a majority, 
that it should adopt the ballot as a Government measure, 
either as the permanent method of taking votes, or at least for 
a trial during such a period as would be sufficient to test its 
adaptation to the purpose proposed.”* This communication fell 
like a bombshell among the members to whom it was sent, espe- 
cially the large proportion of them who combined a formal sup- 
port of the ballot with a very real servility to Lord Palmerston, 
some of them little thinking that Cobden was the instigator of 
the proceeding; indeed, much to his amusement, they com- 
plained to him of the effrontery of the Society in daring to 
recommend them to assume a position offensive, if not hostile, to 
the Government. 

Before descending into the political arena, Cobden devoted six 
months of hard work, in the teeth of the combined opposition of 
Tories and Tory Radicals, to obtain municipal incorporation for 
the great community in which his lot was cast. Manchester 
received its charter of incorporation in the autumn of 1838, and 
Cobden’s share in promoting this important reform was recognized 
by the new borough; at the first municipal election he was 
chosen one of its first aldermen. 

During a visit to London on this business, he made the 
acquaintance of some of the prominent journalists and politicians 
of the day. We select, from the record of the impressions made 
on him by the people he thus met, his remarks on some who 
were connected with The Westminster Review:— 

“*] was introduced yesterday to Mrs. and Mr. Grote at their house. 
I use the words Mrs, and Mr. Grote because she is the greater politi- 
cian of the two. He is a mild and philosophical man, possessing the 
highest order of moral and intellectual endownments; but wanting 
something which, for need of a better phrase, I shall call Devil. He is 
too abstract in his tone of reasoning, and does not aim to influence 





* Vide The Elector newspaper, May 16, 1862. 
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others by any proof, excepting that of ratiocination.* Tusy musy as 
Brahamf calls it, he is destitute of. Had she been a man, she would 
have been the leader of a party ; he is not calculated for it. I met at 
their House Sir W. Molesworth, a youthful, florid-looking man of 
foppish and conceited air, with a pile of head at the back (firmness) like 
a sugar-loaf. I should say that a cast of his head would furnish one 
of the most singular illustrations of phrenology. For the rest he is not 
aman of superior talents; and let him say what he pleases, there is 
nothing about him that is democratic in principle.” { 


This is hardly a just estimate of Molesworth ; his talents were 
not brilliant, but he was a man of remarkable research, great 
industry, and power of labour ; his speeches were wholly without 
pretensions to rhetoric in their composition, and their effect was 
impaired by the mannerism of his delivery, but they were as 
logical as Cobden’s own; and—we refer especially to his great 
Colonial Speeches (]847-52)—were treasuries of information on 
the subjects of which they treated.§ He certainly was an Aris- 
tocrat by birth, by training, and in feeling; but on the whole 
he remained true to the Radical creed which he adopted in his 
youth, and was not without the courage of his opinions, as on one 
occasion he showed, by rising from the Treasury Bench to answer 
one of his leader’s (Lord Palmerston) speeches against the 
Ballot.|| After taking office, however, under Lord Palmerston, 


he completely abandoned the principle of non-intervention which 
he formerly held as strongly as did Cobden himself, and ex- 
posed himself to the bitterest sarcasms which Cobden ever uttered 
in the House of Commons. 


“Tf,” he said, ‘‘there be a Right Honourable, or honourable gentleman 
in this House, whose opinions I have a right to say I understand, it is 
the Right Honourable Baronet. I say most deliberately—and he cannot 
contradict me—that never in this world was there a speech delivered 
by any honourable gentleman so utterly at variance with all previous 
declarations of opinion as that delivered by the Right Honourable 
gentleman last night. Does the Right Honourable gentleman remember’ 
a jeu d'esprit of the poet Moore, when dealing, in 1833, with the Whig 





_* “Mr. Grote is a worthy excellent man, and would be an admirable poli- 
ew if the world was a chess-board,”—Syduey Smith, pamphlet on “ The 
0 "oa 

t+ It is Braham in the text, but surely Bentham is meant. 

ft Vol. i. p. 137. 
_ § They were composed bit by bit, carefully learned by heart, and delivered 
in manner which he had been taught by an elocution master. We have 
heard Cobden relate that during a visit he paid to Molesworth at Pen- 
carrow in Cornwall—Molesworth used after dinner to rehearse to his guests a 
speech on Jewish Emancipation, afterwards made in the House of Commons. 
One of the party used to call for it in the words, “ Now then, Sir William, 
give us the new Bpistle to the Hebrews.” 

|| In 1854 or 1855. 
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occupants of those (the Treasury) benches, shortly after they had 
emerged from a long penance in the dreary wilderness of opposition, 
and when the Whigs showed themseives to be Tories when in office? 
Does he remember the jeu d’esprit? Why, I think he and I have 
laughed over it, when we have been talking over the sudden conversions 
of right honourable gentlemen. The poet illustrated the matter by a 
story of an Irishman who went over to the West Indies, and, betore 
leaving, heard some of the blacks speaking tolerably bad English ; 
whereupon, mistaking them for his own countrymen, he exclaimed, 
“What black and curly already?” Now we have all seen meta- 
morphoses upon those benches. How colours have changed and 
features become deformed, when men came under the influence of the 
‘Treasury atmosphere ; but I must say that never to my knowledge 
have I seen a change in which there has been so deep a black, and so 
stiff a curl.”* 

In the same letter which describes the Grotes and Molesworth, 
Cobden says— 

“IT spent a couple of hours with Roebuck at his house. He is a 
clever fellow; but I find that his mind is more active than powerful. 
He is apt to take lawyer-like views of questions, and, as you may see 
by his speeches, is given to cavilling and special pleading.” 

“ At this time a friend was very anxious to introduce Cobden to Lord 
Palmerston; ‘but 1 told him,’ writes Cobden, ‘I had made up my 
mind that his lordship is incurable. He [the friend says] that he is 
open to conviction, and a cleverer man than most of his colleagues. 
What a beautiful ensemble they must be !’” 


This opinion of Palmerston he held to the end, without 
variableness or shadow of turning. 


We cannot afford space to follow Mr. Morley through the 
history of the Anti-Corn Law Movement in Parliament and the 
country. He of course could tell us nothing which is not to be 
found in Mr. Prentice’s History of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
or Mr. Henry Ashworth’s Recollections of Cobden, and of the 
remarkable confederation of which he was the mainspring. 
Cobden’s shrewd mind saw that the question of the Corn Laws 
was not merely political or economical, and that if conducted 
as a merely political or economical movement it would fail. “ It 
appears to me,” he wrote to his brother in 1838, “that a 
moral and even a religious spirit may be infused into that topic, 
and if agitated in the same manner that the question of slavery has 
been, it will he irresistible.” Those who remember the late Mr. 
Baptist Noel’s “Plea for the Poor,”t and the conference of 650 





* “Speeches,” p. 322. See Cobden’s account of the reception of this 
specch in *‘ Life,” vol. ii. p. 160. 

+ Then one of the Queen’s Chaplains in Ordinary, and minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Kow. 
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ministers of all religious denominations held just as the League 
passed from a local into a national organization, will be able to 
estimate the truth and soundness of this opinion of Cobden’s, 
In his first speech in Parliament, he referred to this Conference, 
and took it as a sign, “that the religious people of the country 
had revolted against the infamous injustice of that Bread Tax 
which is condemned by the immutable morality of the Scrip- 
tures,”* 
It has been said that 


“there are two Parliaments in Great Britain—the Parliament of the 
whole people and the parliament, a committee of this larger Parliament, 
which sits at Westminster. The problem of influencing the larger 
parliament in such wise as to exert a pressure upon the lesser parlia- 
ment, was never solved with more striking effect than by Mr. Cobden.” 


Mr. Ashworth, who was a fellow labourer with Cobden through- 
out his career, observes— 

“Tt is very likely that Cobden very much underrated the time, the 
labour, the expense, and the personal sacrifice involved in a struggle 
against the richest and most powerful class in the land. 

“He had to excite the feelings of the people in opposition to the 
existing laws (at all times a very dangerous process); he had to point 
out that these laws were enacted for the special benefit of the great 
landowners; and this could hardly be done without exciting anger 
against them as individuals. 

“ In looking back upon the work, and counting the odds :—on the one 
side a few comparatively unknown and uninfluential men ; and on the 
other, almost the entire ruling class of the country ;—it seems wonderful 
that even aseven years’ struggle, and the expenditure of nearly half a 
million sterling, should have prevailed.” 


Mr. Morley would attribute Cobden’s underrating of the obsta- 
cles in his path to his sanguine disposition, but in our view he 
is a singular instance of 


“the indomitable faithfulness of men who take no counsel but of 
their conscience, whom no pretences can beguile, no threats dismay, 
who look truth straight in the face; and if they see a neglected duty 
seize it for their own, ‘ proniores ad officia quod spernebantur!’ » These 
are the men who feel sure that, if a thing is right, it must be possible ; 
and this faith in human causality extinguishes the sense of difticulty— 
sweeps from their path the ideal obstacles which far more than any 





* “Speeches,” p. 5. ‘The great Free Trade struggle was more indebted 
to the principle ot veneration for its success than is generally known.—Leé¢¢er 
lo George Combe, vol. i. p. 20. 

t St. Paul's Magazine, ubi supra. 

¢ “Recollections of Cobden and the League,” by Henry Ashworth, pp. 
25-26, notes. 
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substantial checks, arrest the energies of weaker natures, For the 
simply conscientious no interval is visible, or even conceivable, between 
perceiving the best and executing it. No line for them is so straight 
as the line between thought and action.”* 


In addition to this, the mainspring of his character and career, 
he possessed almost every other necessary qualification for the 
post into which, to use his own phrase, he drifted: “my forte— 
he wrote to his friend Edward Baines—“ is simplicityf of action, 
hard-working behind the scenes, and common sense in council ;” 
he was, besides, a man of remarkable industry, and like all men 
who have done great things, his rule of conduct was “this one 
thing I do.” It was by the concentration of his power of labour 
on the “one thing” which seemed to him at the time ought to 
be done that he achieved so much.t All these qualifications 
would have been of little avail had he not possessed a power 
of public speaking of a very singular kind, and entirely his own. 
“Noone,” Mr. Morley very truly says, “has ever reached Cobden’s 
pitch of success as a platform speaker, with a style that seldom 
went beyond the vigorous and animated conversation of a bright 
and companionable spirit.”§ On this subject it is interesting to 
read Cobden’s own estimate of himself. 

“ By nature I am not a mob-orator. It is an effort for me to speak 
in public ; when I address an audience, it is from a sense of duty and 
utility, from precisely the motive which impels me to write an article 
in the League newspaper, and with as little thought of personal éclat. 

. .. . It would bea relief to me if I knew there was no necessity 
for my ever appearing again at a public meeting.” 


To what, then, must we look for the secret of his oratorical 
power and success ? 

Sir Robert Peel, in his memorable Parliamentary tribute to 
Cobden, described his eloquence, “as all the more effective, 
because it was simple and unadorned.”|| “ Stern close logic was 
recognized,” says the writer we have so often quoted, “as on 
the whole a characteristic of League advocacy, and this reputa- 
tion it owed in a great measure to Cobden.” “ Where know- 


* “The Relation between Ethics and Religion.” An address at the 
opening of the Session 1881-2 of Manchester New College, London.” By 
James ‘Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 

+ Vol. i. p. 265. 

¢ See his interesting letter on this subject to the late Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
vol. i. 203-4, 

§ Jbid. p. 197. 

|| House of Commons, June 29, 1846.—We quote from memory, but we 
observe that both Mr. Morley (vol. i. 388) and Mr. McGilchrist (p. 182) give 
Sir Robert's words “as all the more to be admired because it was unaffected and 
unadorned.” Our version is the more striking. 

{| St. Pauls Magazine, ubi supra, 
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ledge and logic were the proper instruments, Cobden, says Mr. 
Morley, “ was a master.”* It is not only, nor-perhaps chiefly in 
his appeals to the reason, ‘that we must look for the secret of 
his success as a speaker.” 


“T have asked many scores of those who knew him,” adds Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘ Conservatives as well as Liberals, what this secret was, and 
in no single case did my interlocutor fail to begin, and in nearly every 
case he ended as he began, with the word persuasiveness. 

“ Cobden made his way to men’s hearts by the union which they saw 
in him of simplicity, earnestness, and conviction, with a singular facility 
of exposition. ‘This facility consisted in a remarkable power of apt and 
homely illustration, and a curious ingenuity in framing the argument 
that happened to be wanted. . . . Besides his skill in thus hitting 
on the right argument, Cobden had the oratorical art of presenting it 
in the way that made its admission to the understanding of a listener 
easy and condensed. He always seemed to have made exactly the 
right degree of allowance for the difficulty with which men follow a 
speech, as compared with the ease of following the same argument on 
aprinted page, which they may con and ponder until their apprehen- 
sion is complete. Then men were attracted by the mental alacrity, by” 
the instant readiness with which he turned round to grapple with a 
new objection. Prompt and confident, he was never at a loss, and he 
never hesitated.”+ 


Of this an apt illustration recurs to our minds. Speaking at 
Bradford, Cobden was interrupted by an Irishman, exclaiming, 
“Sure you are sent out by the master manufacturers, to cheapen 
the rate of wages.” “I should like,”—calmly replied Cobden, 
“to ask that gentleman, whose brogue shows he comes from the 
Emerald Isle, who sent him to Bradford to compete with York- 
shiremen, and cheapen the rate of wages.” No more was heard 
of that Irishman for the evening.} 

To resume our extracts from Mr. Morley :— 


“No public speaker was ever so rapid and so successful in establish- 
ing genial relations of respect without formality, and intimacy without 
familiarity. One great source of this, in Mr. Bright’s words, was ‘ the 
absolute’ truth that a persuasiveness, which it was almost impossible 
to resist, shone in his eye and his countenance.”§ 

“He had a large and powerful head. . . . His features were 
not of a commanding type; but they were illuminated and made 
attractive by the brightness of intelligence, of sympathy, and of earnest- 
ness, About the mouth there was a curiously winning mobility and 
play. His voice was clear, varied in its tones, sweet, and penetrating ; 
but it had scarcely the compass, or the depth, or the many resources that 





* T. p. 195. ¢ Vol. i. p. 195. 
} Ev-relatione the late Rev. Francis Clowes, who was present. 
Vol. i. p. 197. 
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have been usually found in orators who have drawn great multitudes 
of men to listen to them. Of nervous fire, indeed, he had abundance, 
though it was not the fire which flames up in the radiant colours of a 
strong imagination. It was rather the flow of a thoroughly convinced 
reason, of intellectual ingenuity, of argumentative keenness. It came 
from transparent honesty, thoroughly clear ideas, and a very definite 
purpose.”"* 

“The extraordinary versatility of Cobden,” says Mr. McGilchrist, 
“and his capacity of adapting the style and tone of his arguments to the 
circumstances, sympathies, and prejudices of his auditors, whoever they 
may be, from M.P.’s down to the most violent of the chartists, was one 
of his most remarkable traits, and one in which no man of our century, 
with the sole exception of O’Connell, rivalled him.” 


It was his versatility which enabled him, in spite of all pre- 
judice and of every possible disadvantage, to gain the undoubtedly 
high place he held amongst Parliamentary speakers and debaters. 
He entered the House of Commons with that traditional bar to in- 
dulgent favour, a reputation as a speaker outside the doors of the 
House. From the first he avowed himself to be independent of 
either of the two great parties, “ and from the beginning to the end 
of his career he cared very little about the opinion of the House. 
.... He never greatly valued the judgment of Parliamentary 
coteries. It was the mind of the country that he always sought 
to know, and to influence.t The Reform Bill gave the 
manufacturing towns Parliamentary representation. “Cobden 
was the first man to make the representation, not only of the 
manufacturers, but of the whole middle class a reality.” “Here 
is one of the terrible men of 1832,” was the remark attributed 
to Sir Robert Peel on Cobden’s first appearance in the House.§ 
This feeling no doubt contributed to cause the memorable scene 
in the Session of 1843, between Sir Robert and Cobden, of which 
Mr. Morley gives a vivid and interesting account.|| 


“Tt is quite clear,” wrote Cobden to his brother, in the first month 
of his first Session, “ that I am looked upon as a Gothic invader, and 
the classicals will criticize me unmercifully ; but I have vitality enough 
to rise above the little trips which my heels may get at first. Ulti- 
mately these attacks will only give me a surer foothold 

“The Tories, especially the young fry, regard me in no other way 





* Ibid. pp. 192-3. We regret that the likeness prefixed to Mr. Morley’s 
first volume is little better than a caricature; the best likeness of Cobden is 
in the well-known engraving of Herbert’s picture of “The Council of the Anti- 
Corn Law League.” 

+ P. 72, 73. 

¢ It has been said that Sir Robert made this remark not of Cobden but of 
Mr. Bright. He might have said it, and with equal truth, of both. 

§ Vol. i. p. 182. || Vol. i. p. 256, e¢ seq. 
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than as a petard would be viewed by people ia a powder magazine—a 
thing to be trampled on, kicked about, or put out in what way you 


can.” * 


That he did obtain the “sure foothold” he foretold he should 
gain, we have the testimony of one, a most competent judge, 
who, though a candid, was by no means too friendly a critic: one 
who sat with Cobden in the House throughout his Parliamentary 
career ;—Lord Beaconsfield. 


“What the qualities of Mr. Cobden were in this House,” he said in 
his posthumous tribute, “ all now present are able tojudge. I think I 
may say that, as a debater, he had few equals; as a logician, he was 
close and compact, and I would say adroit, acute, and, perhaps, even 
subtle; yet at the same time he was gifted with that degree of imagina- 
tion that he never lost sight of the sympathies of those whom he 
addressed ; and so, generally avoiding to drive his arguments to an 


98 


extreme, he became, as a speaker, both practical and persuasive.” 


To Cobden’s versatility Mr. Morley does justice in a passage 
which is the literary gem of the book, and in which he rises 
to an unwonted enthusiasm. Speaking of Cobden’s continental 


tour in 1846-47, he says— 


“ Everywhere men were delighted by his tact and address. He 
made as captivating points in a speech to the traders of Cadiz, the 
farmers of Prussia, or the great nobles in Rome, as when, from a 
waggon, he had addressed the rustics ofavillage in the west of England. 

“ At Milan, he charmed them by mentioning that if they went into a 
London merchant’s office, they would find the accounts kept on a 
method which came from Italy; and that the great centre of our 
financial system was in a street still named from the Lombard bankers. 

“ At Florence, he warmed the hearts of those who listened to him, by 
saying that he had come to Tuscany with the feelings of a believer 
visiting the shrines of his faith, The Dutch and the Swiss owed to 
their geographical situation a partial escape from the Protective System ; 
but to Tuscany belonged the glory of preceding the rest of the world 
by half a century in applying economic theories to legislation. Let 
them render solemn homage, he cried with an outburst of true eloquence, 
to the memory of the great men who had taught the world this great 
lesson; all honour to Bandini, who, a century before, had perceived 
the truth that Free Trade is the only sure instrument of prosperity; 
undying honour to Leopoldi, who, seizing the lamp of science from the 
hands of Bandini, entered boldly into the ways of Free Trade, then 
obscure and unknown, without flinching before the obstacles that 
ignorance, prejudice, and selfishness had strewn in the path; honour 





* Vol. i. p. 185. + House of Commons, April 3, 1865. 
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to Neri, to Giovanni, Zebroni, to Fossambroni; to all those statesmen, 
in a word, who had preserved down to our days the great work which 
they had set on foot.”* 


We believe we are right in saying that Mr. Morley has no 
personal recollection of Cobden’s speaking.t His able and inte- 
resting disquisition on him as a speaker does not, therefore, so 
vividly bring him before us as‘do some of the recorded impres- 
sions of those who heard him. From many of these we select 


two examples :— 


“Tt is impossible to find,” says Mr, Hutton in his interesting Sketches 
in Parliament, “in popular orators, any sample of finer taste in the 
arrangement of what the speaker had to say, and the manner of saying 
it. The secret, of course, was the same. The man was filled with one 
aim, and one only, to convince his audience how their interests lay, and 
he absolutely identified himself with them for the moment, in order to 
bring those interests home to them. There was something quite French 
in the lucidity of his imaginative method ; in the natural acuteness of 
his thought, he would clinch every argument with a figure as sharp and 
apt as any French thinker.”t 


Yet once more. Lord Beaconsfield, in that senile farrago— 
to describe his last romance by the word suggested by the trun- 
cated quotation on its title-page, and which will add so little to 
his literary reputation—gives this animated and truthful descrip- 
tion of Cobden as a speaker :— 


“Endymion listened with interest, soon with delight, soon with a 
feeling of exciting, and not unpleasing perplexity to the orator, for he 
was an orator, though then unrecoguized, and known only in his district. 

‘“‘ He was a pale and slender man, with a fine brow, and an eye that 
occasionally flashed with the fire of a creative mind. His voice was 
not like Hollaballoos.§ It was rather thin, but singularly clear, There 
was nothing clearer, except his meaning. Endymion had never heard 
a case stated with such pellucid art; facts were marshalled with such 
vivid simplicity, and inferences so natural, and spontaneous, and irre- 
sistible, that they seemed, as it were, borrowed from his audience, 
though none of that audience had arrived at them before. The meeting 
was hushed; was wrapped in intellectual delight, for they did not give 
the speaker the enthusiasm of their sympathy. That was not shared, 
perhaps, by the moiety of those who listened to him. When the case 
was fairly before them, the speaker dealt with his opponents—some in 
the Press, some in Parliament, with much power of sarcasm; but this 
power was evidently rather repressed than allowed to run riot. What 





* Vol. i. pp. 418-419. 
t “We who only read Cobden’s Speeches,” vol. i. p. 197. 
{ Hutton’s sketches in Parliament, 181-2. 
§ We take this to be an impertinent reference to Mr. Bright. 
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surprised Endymion as the chief quality of this remarkable speaker, 
was his persuasiveness, and he had the air of being too prudent to offend 
even an opponent unnecessarily. His language, though natural and 
easy, was choice and refined. He was evidently a man who had read, 
and not a little; and there was no taint of vulgarity, scarcely a provin- 
cialism in pronunciation.”* 


We are compelled by our rapidly-contracting space reluctantly 
to turn from Cobden’s public career, and devote what remains to 
his private life and character, here also endeavouring to supple- 
ment Mr. Morley’s statements. He says, “that in motive and 
character Cobden was the most candid and direct of mankind.” + 
His candid nature is well illustrated by an observation we take 
from a letter to his friend, Mr. T. B. Potter : “ Before entering on 
any discussion of importance with anyone, you must disabuse 
your mind of the possibility of that man’s motive being less 
pure than your own.” In all the relations of life, Cobden was 
a singular illustration of his theory, “that political economists 
are the most amiable of men.”t He married just at the com- 
mencement of his public career (May, 1840) a young Welsh 
lady, a school friend of one of his sisters. Mr. Morley, who 
does not appear to have known Mrs. Cobden, narrates that “She 
is said by all who knew her to have been endowed with singular 
personal beauty, and manners of perfect ease and charm.”§ To 
the truth of this description we can bear our personal testimony. 


“God knows,” said her husband writing of her, “how much the 
comfort and regularity of her domestic life have always been made 
subservient—willingly, and meekly so—to my political engagements, 
without one atom of ambition to profit by the privileges, which, to some 
natures, offer a kind of compensation for family discomfort.” 


During the Anti-Corn Law struggle, before the days of 
railways, Cobden’s absences from home were, perforce, frequent 
and protracted, so much so, that on one of his returns he found 
his only son had forgotten him. “It so cut him to the heart ”— 
we are quoting his on words—“ that he was for the moment 
tempted to abandon his public career, and return to the 
domestic life he had abandoned.” The death of this son, a 
boy of singular energy and promise, occurred in the spring 
of 1856, while he was at school at Weinheim, in Germany. 





* “Endymion,” vol. ii. p. 261-3. The motto on the Title page of “ En- 
dymion” is “ Quicquid agunt homines,” the words following, it will be remem- 
bered, are “ Nostri est farrago libelli.” 

+ Vol. ii. p. 475. ¢ Vol. i. p. 160. § Vol. ii. p. 183. 

|| Speech at Sunderland Election, 1844. The remark was made with special 
reference to General Perronet Thompson. 
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Scarlet fever carried him off in three or four days; and, by a 
blunder, his parents never even heard of his illness until Cobden 
opened the letter which contained the fatal news of his son’s 
death. 

This was a crushing blow to Cobden. It was rapidly fol- 
lowed by the consequent mental depression of his wife, the 
serious illness of Mr. Bright, and the death of his brother 
Frederick. From this time he was never the same man as 
before. To his daughters he seems to have been the object of an 
attachment scarcely equalled among daughters. His life, said 
Mr. Bright, with whom for more than twenty-five years he lived 
—to use his own words—“in transparent intimacy of mind,” 
was to a large extent based “upon the best and greatest of all 
sermons-—the Sermon on the Mount. His was a life of per- 
petual self-sacrifice.”* 

After the repeal of the Corn Laws, with part of the funds 
arising from the National Testimonial which, with equal justice 
and generosity, was subscribed for him, he purchased the small 
property of Dunford, which had belonged to his forefathers. 
The old farm-house was almost, if not altogether, pulled down, 
and on its site was built, what Mr. Morley calls, “a modest 
house.” Cobden himself said of it, “ Oh, it’s only a patched-up 
place,” but it struck a visitor as “a handsome-looking Italian 
villa, replete with every attraction which English gentlemen so 
much covet.’ t 

Charged with having obtained this property “from the League 
funds,” “ Yes”—he with his usual readiness and candour replied 
—“I am indebted for that estate, and I am proud here to 
acknowledge it, to the bounty of my countrymen.” 
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“‘That estate was the scene of my birth, and of my infancy; it was 
the property of my ancestors ; it is by the munificence of my couutry- 
men that this small estate, which had been alienated from my father by 
necessity, has again come into my hands, and that I am enabled to light 
up again the hearth of my fathers; and I say, that there is no warrior 
duke who owns a vast domain by the vote of the Imperial Parliament, 
who holds his property by a more honourable title than that by which 
I possess mine.” 


At Dunford, for the rest of his life, he passed all the time that 
he could spare from public labours. There he rambled alone in 
the fields, and thought long and deeply on the aspect of our 
political and-social relatious. Thence he thus wrote to a 
friend :— 
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* Vol. ii. p. 473. 
+ “Richard Cobden at Home: A Fireside Sketch,” by F. M. E. p. 16. 
t Speech at Aylesbury, January 9, 1850. “Speeches,” p. 22¢. 
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“The spirit of feudalism, is rife and rampant in the midst of the 
antagonistic development of the age of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephen- 
son! Nay, feudalism is every day more and more in the ascendant in 
political and social life. So great is its power and prestige that it 
draws to it the support and homage of even those who ure the natural 
leaders of the newer and better civilization.”* 


The English Land System and its essential principle led him 
to entertain the idea he thus expressed to Mr. Henry Fawcett:— 


“T am getting old; you are still young; you are just entering upon 
political life ; my work is nearly done. I have fought one great battle ; 
but there is another left behind that will require great efforts, perhaps, 
to achieve a triumph, and that is to secure Free Trade in land.” t 


In his last public speech he more fully expressed the same 
idea :— 


“Tf I were five-and-twenty or thirty, instead of, unhappily, twice 
that number of years, I would take Adam Smith in hand, I would not 
go beyond him, I would have no politics in it; and I would have a 
league for Free Trade in Land, just as we had a league for Free Trade 
in Corn. You will find just the same authority for the one as for the 
other.”} 


By “free trade in land,” Cobden meant—as we are told by 
Mr. Harold Rogers—* the extension of the principle of free 
exchange, in all its fulness, to landed estates; and the removal 
of all restrictions on its transfer—either voluntarily, should the 
owner desire to sell it, or involuntarily, if the owner becomes 
embarrassed.”’§ 

From the sketch we have before quoted, and which is fully as 
interesting as it is, unfortunately, little known, we take the 
following graphic picture of Cobden at Dunford. Its writer, 
who appears to have been previously unknown to Cobden, wrote 
to him in December, 1863, expressing a wish to meet him, to 
talk over the state of affairs in America, then in the midst of 
the slaveowners’ war. Cobden replied, he was bound to say there 
could be no practical result from the proposed meeting; but if, 
after this very discouraging reply, his correspondent still wished 
to favour him with a visit, he would gladly welcome him. The 
gentleman accepted the invitation ; what passed he shall tell in 
his own words :— 


“Sending in my card, Mr. Cobden himself came to the door ; and so 
open-hearted was his welcome, that, before I had passed through the 





* Vol. ii. p. 481-2. + Circa 1860. 
t Speech at Rochdale, November 23, 1864. Speeches, p. 294. 
Vol. ii. p. 451, note. 
(Vol. CXVII. No. CCXXXI.]—New Sentes, Vol. LXI. No. I. 
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entrance hall, it seemed to me that I had known him intimately for 
years; we entered the drawing: room, where I was introduced to Mrs. 
Cobden and her daughters, and the same warm and hearty welcome 
being given me by the ladies, I could not but feel that Mr. Cobden’s 
letter was really an invitation, and that my visit was expected. I had 
not been long in the house before I discovered that my host was an 
ardent lover of pets. My attention was first called to this phase in 
Mr. Cobden’s character by seeing a bullfinch in a cage on the table. 
Approaching the little prisoner, I endeavoured to gain his confidence 
by a show of caresses; but my reflective-looking friend evidently 
stood upon ceremony, and would not admit me to his intimacy or 
friendship until I had undergone the formality of an introduction. Mr. 
Cobden joined me at the cage, and the moment he approached, the 
bird flew towards him, and by every possible movement of his beak 
and wings, evinced the most extravagant feeling of delight. ‘ This 
little fellow,’ said Mr. Cobden, ‘ will make friends with nobody in the 
house but me, and his affection is perfectly disinterested, for I never 
feed him.’ This was said with a playful smile, and with so much 
humour that I could not restrain a hearty laugh. Here was a states- 
man of world-wide reputation, the great Free-trader who had changed 
the commercial policy of the two foremost nations of the world, posi- 
tively fascinating a bullfinch. 

“When he was showing me to my room at night, two terriers 
scampered towards him from the kitchen, and, regardless of my 
presence, jumped about him in the most excited manner. It was of 
no avail Mr. Cobden’s crying to them, ‘ Down; down sir, down!” for 
they leaped up to his very shoulders, rendering it difficult for him to 
proceed along the corridor. Next morning | was up betimes, and took 
an early stroll in the grounds before breakfast ; a number of sheep 
came to me rubbing themselves in the tamest manner possible against 
the iron fence which separated us. The poor animals evidently mis- 
took me for a vegetarian, so complete was their confidence in me. 
During breakfast I told Mr. Cobden of my adventure; ‘ Ah!’ said he, 
‘they are some of our pets—they saw you come from the house, and 
they supposed you had something in your pockets for them!’ On 
leaving the table, I strolled through the grounds again in company with 
my host, and as we approached a plantation which I had not yet visited, 
birds began to fly from bush to bush, chirping and whistling in an 
almost deafening manner. I remarked somewhat cynically, ‘I suppose 
these are pets too?’ ‘Well,’ replied Mr. Cobden, ‘as far as we can 
make them so.’ As he said this, he took some bread from his pocket, 
and threw the crumbs on the walk in front of us, The birds flew 
immediately to the evidently expected feast, and while watching them 
pecking and fluttering around us, Mr. Cobden remarked, ‘ There is a 
pleasure in making these poor animals feel confidence in you. But 
their friendship, as you see, is not quite so disinterested as the bull- 
finch’s ?” The pleasant hours I spent by that fireside at Dunford, 
were, as might be anticipated, mainly given to conversation on political 
topics. Mr. Cobden here shewed to the greatest advantage ; for his 
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listeners always wondered that such unyielding convictions as he 
possessed could be allied with so much goodness, and unvarying 
charity for those who opposed, and sometimes misrepresented him. 
Judging him by others, there appeared to be a deficiency in his 
character, for he seemed neither to have a single personal dislike, nor 
to understand what the feeling meant.” 

‘His humour was delicious ; it verified his conversation on every 
subject. He kept me in a continued smile, the only relief being an 
occasional ‘ side splitter ;’ and yet so obvious was the goodness actuat- 
ing him, that I felt convinced the very people who provoked his sallies 
would have laughed as I did had they been present and listening to 
him.” 

“ A neighbour joined us while we were at tea, and, in answer to the 
question ‘ What news do you bring us from Midhurst ?’ we were in- 
formed that a gang of poachers had been arrested that afternoon on 
Lord *s grounds. Knowing my host’s opinion in relation to the 
Game Laws, and those who kept them on the Statute book, I naturally 
expected some reply from him not complimentary to the class for and 
by whom those laws were enacted; but he simply answered ‘ poachers, 
indeed! why I didn’t suppose there was so much enterprise in all 
Sussex:”* 


We cannot refrain from giving another illustration of Cobden’s 
humour—a characteristic not generally attributed to him :— 


“T have sometimes thought,” he wrote to a friend at the time of the 
Corn Law victory, ‘ of giving William Chambers a hint for an amusing 
paper in his journal, on the miseries of a popular man. First, half the 
mad people in the country who are still at large, and they are legion, 
address their incoherent ravings to the most notorious man of the hour. 
Next the kindred tribe who think themselves poets, who are more 
difficult than the mad people to deal with, send their doggerel, and 
solicit subscriptions to their volumes, with occasional requests to be 
allowed to dedicate them. Then there are the Jeremy Diddlers, who 
begin their epistles with high-flown compliments upon my services to 
the millions, and always wind up with a request that I will bestow a 
trifle upon the individual who ventures to lay his distressing case before 
me. To add to my miseries, people have now got an idea that I am 
influential with the Government, and the small-place hunters are at me, 
Yesterday a man wrote from Yorkshire, wanting the situation of a 
gauger ; and to-day a person in Herts requests me to procure him a 
place in the Post Office, Then there are all the benevolent enthusiasts 
who have their pet reforms—who think that, because a man has 
sacrificed himself in mind, body, and estate, in attempting to do one 
thing, he is the very person to do all the rest. These good people dog 





* “Richard Cobden at Home,” pp. 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25. 

+ Vol. i. p. 372-373. For another illustration see “ A Scene at the Board 
of Trade” between Lord Ripon and the Brazilian Ambassador, being a friendly 
sarcasm on Joseph Sturge McGilchrist, p. 82. . 
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me with their projects. Nothing in their eyes is impossible in my 
hands. One worthy man calls to assure me that I can reform the 
Church, and unite the Wesleyans with the Establishment.” 


One of Cobden’s chief characteristics—all the more remarkable 
considering the circumstances of his youth and early years—was 
his old-fashioned politeness, or rather courtly deference to 
ladies. To one who intimated to him that her political opi- 
nions were opposed to his, he replied, “Oh, I always expect 
ladies to be Tories, they ought to be.” Meeting a friend in 
Paris during the negotiations for the Treaty, he expressed a wish 
to see him and his sister, but he added, “ ladies are always great 
sticklers for form and etiquette. I will send Mrs. Cobden to 
call on your sister first.” 

We will refer to one other subject connected with Cobden’s 
life at Dunford, which does not seem to be known to Mr. Morley. 
He took a deep and abiding interest in the welfare of the poor 
people in his neighbourhood, and by them he was regarded asa 
friend to whom they could with confidence appeal in the hour of 
need. When he went back there in 1849, there was neither 
school nor schoolmaster, “unless,” he wrote to Mr. Ashworth,* 
“TI give that title to a couple of cottages, where illiterate old 
women collect a score or two of infants, whilst their parents are 
in the fields.” He took a deep personal interest in the establish- 
ment of a village school, and of penny readings and popular 
lectures for the improvement of the villagers.t Mr. Morley 
says, “on religious questions for the most part, he was quite silent ; 
when he was in the country he went to church like other people.”t 
Elsewhere he says, “ He was neither oppressed, nor elevated by 
the mysteries, the aspirations, the remorse, the hope, that con- 
stitute religion.”§ We think this does not represent the reli- 
gious aspect of Cobden’s character. It is, we think, more accu- 
rately described by Professor Goldwin Smith in the sentence 
“religion lay at the root of Cobden’s character His firm 
belief in God was, as all who know him intimately will agree 
with usin thinking, a great source of his fearlessness as a social 
Reformer ; nor though absolutely free from any taint of secta- 
rianism or bigotry, did he ever readily take to his heart those 
whom he believed to be devoid of religion.” || A frequent remark 
of his was, “you have no hold of any one who has no religious 
faith." To his friend, George Combe, he wrote, “I have a 





* Under date, October 7, 1850. Vol ii. p. 4. 

+ We derive this information from Mr. McGilchrist, vide p. 250. 
t Vol. ii. p. 478. § Vol. i. 201. 
P In Maemillan’s Magazine, May 1865, p. 91. 

€ McGilchrist, p. 251. 
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strong feeling of sympathy for the religious sentiment,” and 
referring to some strictures of Combe’s “on the evangelical 
Dissenters and religionists generally,” he says— 


“T will confess to you that J am not inclined to quarrel with that 
class of my countrymen. I see the full force of what you urge, but 
am inclined to hope more from them in time than any other party in 
the State for I find them generally enforcing, or, at all 
events, recognizing and professing to act upon (they do not, I admit, 
sufficiently preach it) the morality of the New Testament, and you 
can do no more.”* 


“It was the morality of the New Testament—not the dogmas 
of any Church—which was Cobden’s religion.” 

We know, on his daughter’s authority, that he delighted to 
hear her read to him the Sermon on the Mount, of the teachings 
of which his life reflected so much.t+ 

We have heard him say that he thought the Society of Friends, 
“more than any other religious body, realized the true idea of 
Christian Democracy ; not the lowering of the few, but the raising 
of the many.” “The Quakers’—he wrote to a friend—“ have 
acted Christianity,”t but he remained a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, because “it was the religion of his mother, who 
was “an energetically pious woman;” he always said, “that 
it was an advantage to him as an agitator that he was a member 
of the Church of England.t 

In the latter years of Cobden’s life, Mr. Bright told Bishop 
Wilberforce, ‘“ He was getting quite High Church as he thought 
there was most reality in it.”§ He was intimate with the 
Bishop, and was no doubt favourably impressed by the energy 
and reality of his character and work. No man could take 
more pride in the venerable Church of Heyshott—the parish in 
which Dunford is situate ; he took a chief part in originating its 
restoration, and the reform of the musical portion of its services 
was one of the last objects of his care.|| 

We have before referred to Cobden’s early expressed convic- 
tion that he should not be a long-lived man. After the con- 
clusion of the Free Trade agitation, when in a more hopeful 
mood, he said, “ I see no reason why I should not live to seventy, 
for I have faith in my tough and wiry body, and a tempera- 
ment naturally cool and controllable ;’4] but when he had nearly 


* See this very interesting letter in full at p. 200. First of vol. i. 

t Vol. ii. p. 473. 
_ }_Vol. ii. p. 366, and see his eloquent description of “Quaker Victories ” 
in 1793 and 1853; political writings, pp. 213-14. 

§ “Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol ii. p. 247-8, 

| McGilchrist, p. 251. q Vol, i. p. 373. 
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completed his fifty-seventh year the truth forced itself upon him 
that his work was nearly done. 


“T am ”—he wrote toa friend—* not like you, of a long-lived family. 
Since I passed my meridian a few years ago, I have found my powers 
sensibly waning, and particularly these organs of the voice which I 
exercised so rudely in their prime, and which were naturally but a 
weak inheritance from my father.” 

“Tf, however, I could pass the remainder of my days with only the 
labour of an average person of my years, I could, I daresay, nurse 
myself into a good old age. The question is, whether I ought rather 
to content myself with a brief span, and the satisfaction of trying to 
do something a little beyond my strength. It is a nice question for 
casuists, for the home duties affecting one’s young children intrude.”* 


He, in fact, decided that he ought to be content with the 
briefer span for the sake of doing something far beyond his 
> aaa ; and the result of the decision was that he sacrificed his 
ife. 

The author of the interesting sketch, to which we are so much 
indebted, visited him again at Dunford, in the autumn of 1864. 
He then said to his visitor— ; 


“¢ My work is nearly over; I shall not be here many months longer.’ 
His tone was awfully impressive in saying this, for his voice and 
manner alike expressed profound conviction and perfect resignation. 
I was startled, but I replied “Oh, Sir, you must not give way to such 
thoughts, you are in better health and much stronger than since I have 
known you.” He answered immediately, ‘‘It is only a flash in the 
pan, I have already outlived the usual term of my family, and I feel 
I am going.” 


November quickly followed this visit; Cobden then went to 
Rochdale to his yearly meeting with his constituents. His 
speech was one of his longest, and is in Mr. Morley’s judgment, 
‘perhaps the one that gives the best idea of his manner.’{ He 
was much exhausted, “J should have been well enough,” he said, 
‘if I could have gone to bed for four-and-twenty hours after the 
speech,” but his Rochdale host had a reception of two hundred 
of the leading Liberals. It proved their farewell to their dis- 
tinguished member, who was compelled to spend the whole 
evening in “shaking hands and incessant talking to relays of 
friends.” 

He had hardly reached home when his old enemy “ nervous 
asthma,” with the dangerous allies of bronchitis and disorders of 





* Vol. ii. p. 370. 
+ ‘Richard Cobden at Home,” pp. 30, 31. 
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the stomach, attacked him. “He never before,” he said, “had 
such a shake.” In January 1865, he felt that he ought to give 
up public life; he continued, however, to occupy himself in a 
vigilant observation of affairs, and by his unfailing practice of 
correspondence. With the opening of the Session, the Govern- 
ment plan of Canadian fortifications was announced ; Mr. Bright ~ 
wrote to him, expressing a wish he could have been in the House 
when the question came on. “You understand its details,” he 
said, “better than any other man in the House, and I think you 
could knock over the stupid proposition to spend English money 
on fortifications at Quebec.” A week later Mr. Bright came 
to Dunford, for what proved to be his last consultation with 
his great leader. During that visit Cobden, looking towards 
Lavington Church, said, “my boy is buried there, and I shall 
not be long after him.” It was, indeed, little more than a month. 
On the 21st March, a month in that year, of singular inclemency, 
he went to London to attend the Canadian debate. Immediately 
on his arrival he was prostrated by an attack of asthma. 

At the end of a week he rallied, but the apparent recovery 
only lasted a few hours, and was followed by a sharper attack of 
asthma, which now became congestive, and bronchitis super- 
vened. On the Ist of April all hope was gone; he was able to 
perform some necessary business, and occasionally to say a few 
words to those who were watching by his bedside. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 2nd of April while the church 
bells were calling people to morning service, his spirit tranquilly 
passed away.* 

Nine years before, walking with a friend in Westminster 
Abbey, the friend remarked, that perhaps Cobden would 
rest in that “Great Temple of Reconciliation and Silence.’ “I 
hope not,’ was the reply. “I hope not, my spirit could not 
rest in peace among these men of war. No, no! cathedrals are 
not meant to contain the remains of such men as Bright and 
me.”+ The remains of “the Great Sussex Englishman,’ as 
Bishop Wilberforce called him, were ‘herefore removed to his 
native county, and buried by the side of his son in the church- 
yard of West Lavington, a spot of remarkable beauty, and 
which he had himself selected as the burial-place of himself 
and his family in preference to his own parish of Heyshott. 
A bust of Cobden has, since his death, been erected in West- 
minster Abbey. 

It is melancholy to read that, in the last year of Cobden’s life, 





* See vol. ii. c. xix. p. 455 to the end. Conf. McGilchrist, c. xiii. p. 241 to 
the end. ¢ Vol. ii. p. 473. 
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as he and Mrs. Cobden were coming up to London from Dun- 
ford, she said to him— 

“T sometimes think that, after all the good work that you have 
done, and in spite of fame and great position, it would have been 
better for us both if, after you and I married, we had gone to settle 
in the backwoods of Canada”—and Cobden could only say, after look- 
ing for a moment or two with a gaze of mournful pre-occupation 
through the window of the carriage “that he was not sure that what 
she said was not true.”* 


We hope and believe that this expression of dissatisfaction was 
only a momentary feeling, the result of nervous depression caused 
by failing health and strength. If ever man had the right to 
regard with well-justified complacency a life of benevolent 
industry devoted to the good of others, Cobden was the man. 
Certainly the verdict of posterity on his life and conduct will 
be that which Lord Beaconsfield foretold it would be—that “he 
was without doubt the greatest political character that the pure 
middle class of this country has as yet produced; that he was 
an ornament to the House of Commons, and an honour to 
England.”+ 


Art. VII.—Town SMOKE AND Town Foa. 


London Fogs: A Paper read by Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER, 
before the Society of Arts, Dec. 8th, 1880, and printed in 
the Journal of the Society, No. 1464, Vol. xxiv. 


HE purity of the air in that part of the atrial ocean in which 
we live, is of as much importance to us as is the healthy 

state of the water to the fish that swim in it. From the days of 
Plato the condition of the air has been a subject of anxious 
study to many and various writers. Distinct and sagacious 
opinions have been left to us, by antiquity, of the air of Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Attica, Beotia, Sicily, and Italy, and of a variety 
of places favourable to the enjoyment of health, strength, and 
longevity. These opinions vary, of course, considerably. Paulus 
says :—“Impurus aer spiritus dejicit, infecto cordi gignit mor- 
bos.” “Impure air depresses and affects the heart, and so 
causes disease.” ‘This agrees with the startling announcement 
lately made by the medical faculty of this metropolis, of a new 
fatal disorder, caused by London fog—a sudden paralysis, atfect- 
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ing the action of the lungs and heart. Leander Albertus, on 
the other hand, does not appear to regard the mere presence of 
impurities as necessarily rendering the air bad, for, speaking of 
Venice, he says:—‘‘ The air is good, being qualified by the sea, 
fire, and smoke.” Fernelius says of impure air, “Sanguinem 
densat et humores,” and “Qualis aer, talis spiritus, et cujusmodi 
spiritus, humores.” Our own Camden commends the air of 
Cambridge, saying that the air from the Fens helps the memory ; 
and the same has been said of the thick foggy air in the neigh- 
bourhood of the University of Pisa. 

Even at the present time, owing to the subtlety of the 
element, and also, it must be confessed, to the youthful condition 
of atmospherical science, but little certainty exists as to the 
correct estimation of various airs. It is a moot point whether 
the complete purification of the air of London, and other large 
cities, would not rather tend to the spread of disease; many 
contend that the carbon elements, given off in such volume by 
enormous numbers of lighted fires, have a detergent and disin- 
fectant influence, and that the danger of infection is by these 
means actually diminished. ‘The probability is, that whatever 
degree of purification of the air of our large towns may be 
effected by the adoption of methods ensuring a far more 
complete combustion of the fuel used, there would still be left 
more than sufficient carbon in the air to act as a disinfectant ; 
whereas the elimination from the atmosphere of the usual 
impurities of town air, to say nothing of those of town fog, 
cannot but exercise a beneficial effect upon the whole animate 
and inanimate community. What these impurities are will be 
seen further on; but, in the meantime, it is desirable to state the 
composition of a pure atmosphere. 

Pure air should consist of— 

Nitrogen . . . «. « #(GJ898—79°00. 
Oxygen r Ss ; : : 20°99 —20°96. 
Carbonic Acid. : : : 0°03— 0°04. 

10000. 


These, with water, are the normal components of air; and of 
these, the important one is oxygen ; theoretically pure air should 
contain oxygen, 21°00. ‘The oxygen of the air of London varies 
from 21:01 (Hyde Park) to 20°70 (Metropolitan Railway). An 
air containing ouly 20°60 of oxygen is chararacterised as “ very 
bad” (R. A. Smith). The following figures, showing the volume 
per cent. of oxygen (in the air), rest on the authority of Dr. 
Angus Smith, who has given much attention to the subject :— 
Sea-shore of Scotland, Atlantic (lat. 43° 5’ N., long. 17° 12’ W.), 
29:99 ; tops of Scottish hills, 20°98 ; in sitting-rooms, feeling close 
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(excessively so), 20°89 ; backs of houses and closets, 20°70; under 
shafts in metalliferous mines, 20°424; when candles go out, 
18°50; when it is very difficult to remain in the air many 
minutes, 17:20.”* There is no uniform state of the atmosphere: 
while the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen may be uniform, 
those of carbonic acid and water are far from being so. From 
pure to impure air, the gradation, if chemically slight, is, as 
measured by personal sensation, very pronounced, ‘The parti- 
cular effects of bad air may be best learnt by consuiting the 
hospital reports, especially of army surgeons. The great increase 
of contaminated air in our large towns, due to increased manu- 
facturing emanations, and to the advance of civilization generally, 
has added much to the complexity of the original question of 
purity or impurity; in towns, especially, though a small 
measure of success has attended the slight and very occasional 
attempts at the purification of the air, it has, meanwhile, become 
contaminated to more than a corresponding degree. “The 
variations in the amounts of carbonic acid in different situations 
are great ; thus—in the London Parks it is ‘0301 ; in the Thames, 
‘0341; where fields begin, 0369; in London streets in summer, 
"0380; during fogs in Manchester, ‘0679; in workshops it rises 
to ‘3000; and in the worst parts of theatres to 3200; and the 
largest amount, found in Cornwall mines, is 2°5000.”+ ! 

To other contaminations, those. of town fog have, during 
the last few years especially, been added, and a climax has been 
reached in tke last four winters. The severity of the fogs of late 
winters, and the amount of personal discomfort that has been 
experienced by every class of the community, justify the assertion 
that the subject of fog and smoke forms one of the burning 
questions of the day. Nor is is likely, unless artificial means 
are used, that there will be any abatement of the nuisance; for 
where thousands of people dwell close together, there must, of 
necessity, be countless impurities communicated to the air in 
which they live and work. 

In the present paper we propcse to give an account of some of 
the more important of these impurities. We shall consider, first, 
the causes and conditions under which fogs and smoke are 
respectively produced ; and secondly, the remedies for the same. 
We will, however, preface our remarks respecting fogs by a few 
words concerning ordinary mists, which are of two kinds—the 
one is produced from damp ground or water, when, though cold, 
they are warmer than the air above; evaporation then taking 
place, saturates the air with aériform water, which, in contact 





* « Encyclopedia Britannica,” 9th edition, article “ Atmosphere.” 
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with the cold air, becomes condensed, and thus forms mist. The 
other kind is formed when air, already saturated with moisture, 
impinges upon ground colder than itself—ground made cold, 
probably, by irradiation ; this cold lowers the temperature of the 
air above it, and condensation, producing mist, consequently 
takes place ; the ground temperature, when mist is formed in 
this manner, is generally 4° to 6° (Fahrenheit) lower than the 
temperature of the air four feet above the ground. 

Fogs bear various names, but it is as yet unknown if they are 
really of various kinds. Fogs, as distinguished from mists, are 
generally of large area and of considerable depth. When there 
is fog, there may be, and usually is, but little difference between 
the temperature of the ground and that of the lower air, but the 
temperature of the air above the fog is generally 6° or 7° (Fahren- 
heit) warmer than that of the ground. Fog is the visible and 
tangible effect of water suspended in the air; it consists prin- 
cipally of vapour and partly of matter, the vapour being derived 
from cold ground, the matter being decomposed vegetable and 
animal substances in a fine state of diffusion. It is probable 
that fog is caused by the contact of atmospheric strata of different 
temperatures: the invisible humidity of the air becoming visible 
by condensation; it is also, and we believe chiefly, caused as 
ordinary mist is caused, in the manner we have already de- 
scribed. It may here be remarked that if there were no fogs 
there would still remain the nuisance of smoke in our large 
towns ; and that if there were no smoke there would still be fogs ; 
white fog generally rises from below upwards. 

Smoke, however, is the element which adds most of the 
noisomeness to the comparatively inoffensive fog. Smoke is a 
compound cloud of nitrogen, steam, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide 
and carbon, and is a product of the imperfect combustion of 
carbonaceous matter: the result of a deficient supply of air or 
heat, or both, during such combustion. Speaking generally, we 
may describe it as a cloud of steam mixed with a large portion 
of the oily accompaniments of the gases above named, and 
coloured by the sooty particles of the small portion of the coal 
which is unconsumed. Leaving aside for the moment the huge 
bulk of the steam and nitrogen, we may state, that the ratio in 
bulk of the volatile substances to carbon is as high as 4,000: 1, 
and that the ratio in weight is as high as 50: 1. 

But, before considering the statistics of smoke, the reader will 
be interested in noticing how old an offender it is with which we 
have to deal, and how long our townspeople have suffered from. 
this cause. 

From early times the citizens of London have been of opinion 
that the fumes produced by the combustion of coal corrupt the 
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air, and are injurious to health. In the year 1306, Parliament 
petitioned King Edward I. to prohibit that fuel in London. It 
will be remembered that at this date London was built of wood. 
The royal proclamation failing to abate the nuisauce of smoke, a 
commission was appointed to ascertain who burnt “secole” 
within the city and neighbourhood, and to punish by fine for 
a first offence, and by demolition of furnaces for persistent trans- 
gression. A law was subsequently passed, making it a capital 
offence to burn “secole” within the city, and its use was only 
permitted in the forges of the neighbourhood. By way of giving 
point to this law, a short time afterwards a man was tried, 
convicted, and executed, for the crime of burning “secole” in 
London. 

As early as 1661, a book entitled “ Fumifugium” was written 
by J. Evelyn, and dedicated to King Charles II., in which the 
author affirms that old “Par,” as he calls him, might have 
lived more than 150 years, had he not come to London and 
spoiled his digestion by “smoake.” ‘This book is principally 
interesting by reason of the excuse the author makes to the 
monarch for troubling him upon such a subject. He said he 
had observed how obnoxious the “smoake” had been to the 
lungs and breast. of her Grace the Duchess of Cleveland, upon a 
recent visit to the city, and that illustrious lady’s too evident 
distress would, he prayed, ensure him his excuse from his Majesty. 
Mr. Evelyn bears out the title of his book, for he proves himself 
an adept in the art of skirmishing; and about the only really 
practical suggestion in the work is, that no factories should be 
allowed in the city. It was not till the seventeenth century, or 
eight centuries after the date of the use of coal in Japan, that 
coal fires and chimneys came into general use in this country. 
It was only in 1829 that a charter was granted to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne to dig for coal, although the tirst colliery was opened 
there in 1238. 

Coming to our own times, we see how enormous the consump- 
tion of coal has become. From time to time the question of 
smoke-abatement has been taken up, and the manufacturers of 
the metropolis have been obliged to abate their smoke. There 
have been select committees upon this subject in the years 1819, 
1843, 1845 and 1854. At the present time, London having so 
vastly grown, and this smoke question still awaiting solution, it 
will be interesting to inquire into some of the statistics upon 
the subject. The area of the Metropolitan district comprises 
now upwards of 300 square miles. Within this area there are 
probably 4,000,000 domestic fireplaces. Let us take for con- 
venience 1,500,000 as the number of lighted fires of all descrip- 
tions, manufacturing, locomotive, and domestic, as the number 
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producing smoke daily. This number, at 40 Ibs. per fire- 
place only, gives a total daily consumption of 26,800 tons. 
This, as will be seen immediately, accords closely with the 
actual yearly consumption. The average number of domestic 
fireplaces only used at one time is more probably half the above 
number taken, or about 750,000. One third of all the coal 
of the country is said to be consumed in domestic fireplaces. 
This agrees with the statistics of the London coal supply 
for 1879, when 10,058,811 tons of coal were brought into the 
metropolitan district, 3,805,000 tons of which came from New- 
castle, which furnishes nearly all the house coal of London. It 
is estimated that one-eighth part of the heat of the domestic 
fireplace escapes from the chimneys as unconsumed carbon. If 
then, 27,000 tons of coal are daily consumed in London, and 
allowing one-tenth of a grain of carbon to each cubic foot of 
smoke escaping from the chimneys, we have a total of 60 tons 
of unconsumed coal suspended over London daily by the watery 
vapour of combustion of about 13,000 tons in weight, some 3,000 
tons of which vapour are unconsumed -hydrocarbons, and 10,000 
tons or thereabouts, the inert nitrogen and steam thrown off by 
the air supply for the original combustion. It appears, then, that 
the unconsumed carbon is an insignificant quantity, but not so the 
unconsumed hydrocarbon, the waste of which is due to unscientific 
methods of combustion, and principally to the use of the old- 
fashioned English fireplace and cheerful hearth said to be so 
dear to the peculiarly conservative people of these realms. The 
volatile oils of the combustion of coal are also thrown into the 
atmosphere in proportion. Of these, tar is perhaps the one which 
makes itself most unpleasantly felt in fog; but the quantity of 
sulphur daily thrown into the air of London is estimated at 200 
tons, and the value of the ammonia wasted is estimated, allowing 
13 lbs. of ammonia to the ton, at 1s. 8d. per lb. to be worth 
£11,700 a day; and this is calculated, if used as manure, to 
represent the production of more than 16,000 quarters of wheat 
of daily consumption! It is this enormous mass of steam, covered 
with tarry oils and volatile constituents, that makes up the 
opaline smoke-canopy of our large towns. 

We now come to consider the fog and the smoke combined, 
the real subject of this paper—i.e., Town Fog, its Causes and 
Conditions. 

The cause is smoke, with the conditions favouring the gene- 
ration of white fog, and accompanied by such fog. Among the 
unknown causes, it is probable that decomposed animal, vegetable, 
and mineral matter plays a not inconsiderable part. ‘The con- 
ditions may be divided into three categories, namely, conditions 
necessary, favourable, and consequent. 
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The necessary conditions are :— 

1. A dry atmosphere, usually an anticyclonic state of 
weather, with a high barometer, falling thermometer, 
and a cold state of the ground; with warmer air 
above the fog. 

2. A calm state of the atmosphere. 

Favourable conditions :— 

3. A low ground temperature, consequent upon the want of 
an efficient subsoil drainage in the vicinity of towns. « 

4, The irregular masses of buildings in towns, and conse- 
quent restriction of general air currents. 

Condition consequent :— 

5. The inability of the sun’s rays to penetrate the dense 
smoke-cloud. 

The scientific course of town fog has not been as yet strictly 
analysed and defined by meteorologists. It is believed, putting 
aside for the moment the question of smoke, to be due to causes 
in addition to those of white fog. Whatever be the cause of 
town fog, including smoke, there is little doubt that the effect is 
that the whole body of lower air is cooled down, and this cooling 
process causes the condensation of the molecules of water in the 
air, which, however, are preveuted from actually falling to the 
ground, owing to the density of the air below them. This smoke 
fog, unlike other fogs, comes from above and grows downward, 
and the densest and most objectionable portion of the fog, when 
assisted by the peculiar meteorological conditions stated above, 
makes that muddy pool of turbid filth in which the unhappy 
people of our towns have not infrequently to grope their way, 
unconscious of the beautiful weather which perhaps prevails 
only a few yards above them. 

The necessary (1 and 2) conditions of town fog are dependent 
upon Nature, but the other three conditions are more or less, 
amenable to Art. 

As to (3) the question of the subsoil drainage of towns, a great 
deal of good has already been effected in the lowering of the 
death rates, and a large, although perhaps unknown, amount of 
this good effect has occurred through the lessening of the 
frequency of fogs. It is believed that at Birkenhead the subsoil 
drainage has been instrumental in doing away with the fogs 
that used to lie over that place. The high drainage, of late 
years carried on throughout the country, has lessened the fre- 
quency of fogs in districts originally low-lying and swampy, as it 
has also lowered the rate of prevalence of ague and malarial 
fever. At least the soft soils in the neighbourhood of our large 
towns may with ease, and at moderate cost, be systematically 
drained, to the certain benefit of the general community. 
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As regards condition (4), it is desirable that large towns should 
be provided with a sufficiency of. open spaces ; but the best remedy, 
in this respect for fog, would be one which is very little likely of 
attainment in any of our towns, and that is, straight streets at 
equal angles to one another. It is considered, however, that the 
rectangular plan of cities in America, isan expensive one in the 
event of a conflagration. 

The removal (5) of the smoke canopy would be as great a re- 
lief to the spleens as to the lungs of the toiling thousands in our 
large towns ; and the time must come when we shall no longer 
tolerate such a nuisance in our midst. The juvenescent state of 
the science of meteorology, together with the uncertain result of 
the, at present, unsolved problem of sewage disposal, render the 
solution of the town-fog question a difficult one. It will, perhaps, 
be more convenient, before proceeding to touch upon the reme- 
dies suggested, to make some inquiry into the nature and propor- 
tions of the evil genii, at present free and capable, while uncon- 
trolled, of much mischief, with the ultimate view of reducing them 
to handy dimensions by surer, if less poetical means, than those 
used in the story of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

In calculating the scale of magnitude of London fog, taking 
the figures we have taken before, let us suppose that 1,500,000 
fireplaces of the metropolitan area are in use on a certain day 
when the atmospheric conditions are favourable to fog formation. 
Let there be an average consumption of 40 lbs. of coal to each 
fireplace, then the wasted products of imperfect combustion, before 
described as weighing about 13,000 tons, will give a volume of 
smoke, allowing 535,280 cubic feet of watery vapour to one ton 
of coal, equal to a cloud of smoke 50 feet deep, and of 10 square 
miles in extent. This becomes, under the atmospheric conditions 
supposed, an ordinary London fog. With a nearly calm atmo- 
sphere, the smoke of several days remains about the town, and the 
area of the fog is increased, and its intensity is evidenced by 
the deepening of the ordinary croceus tint to a darkness truly 
Cimmerian. 

The damage done by fog to health is incalculable; and there 
is but little doubt that pulmonary diseases and zymotic affections 
are only two of numerous classes of disease aggravated by fog. 
There even appears, as before mentioned, to be, according to recent 
medical testimony, a new form of sudden death from the want of 
pure air, which resembles a paralysis of the lungs and heart. 

It is at present unknown how far the soot-spherules of the fog 
are more injurious to health than what may be termed the sewage 
spherules, The fog, laden with dirt, fills the lungs with cold and 
repugnant vapour ; it fouls the membranous lining of the bron- 
chial tubes, tends to block up the air-cells, and, while at once 
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irritating the air-passages, and impeding respiration, lessens the 
oxygenation of the blood, and thus the heat of the whole body. 
Against the zymotic diseases, however, it has been argued that 
the hydrocarbons act as a prophylactic ; but, taking one considera- 
tion with another, the want of ozone, which is particularly ex- 
perienced in town fogs, and which is known to exercise a great 
effect in the production of a high rate of mortality, can scarcely 
be counterbalanced by any disinfectant influence of the sul- 
phurous acid of the hydrocarbons, in the case of the escape of gas 
from the sewers, and other emanations. 

The damage done to buildings, public works, and property of 
various descriptions, must also be immense. Again, inside our 
buildings, the injury to pictures and perishable articles is beyond 
the power of estimation, so great are the corrosive and other 
deleterious qualities of town fog. The action of the sulphurous 
acid upon stonework, though perhaps slow, is sure, as may be 
seen by the corrosion of the stonework of Westminster Abbey and 
the Houses of Parliament—the cost of stonework renovation in 
which palace is estimated at £2,500 a year. The surprising 
amount of damage to health and to property will be better under- 
stood by a mention of some of the chief impurities of the atmo- 
sphere of large towns.* These impurities may be divided into two 
classes—the solid and the gaseous. The solid impurities are 
classed as mineral, animal, and vegetable. Of the mineral, may 
be mentioned silica, silicate of alumina, carbonate and phosphate 
of lime, peroxide of iron, cement, paint, ashes, stone dust, shell 
dust, tar, and soot. In the order of their frequency, the last two 
should, perhaps, stand first, especially if their effect in fogg 
weather be taken into account. The unpleasant taste of London 
fog is greatly due to the tarin the atmosphere. As to the quantity 
of the soot in town fog, it should be remembered that one per 
cent. of the fuel burnt consists of soot. Neither soot nor tar are, 
however, found at a greater height that 600 feet. Of the animal 
impurities, there are portions more or less of the following 
organisms :—Tardigrads, anguillulz, polygastrica, phytolitharia, 
bacteria, vibriones, monads, diatoms, infusoria, and microzymes. 
Of the vegetable impurities, pollen, scales, spines, spores, fibres, 
capsules, cells, are some of the most frequent. The substance 
comprised in the two latter classes may be characterized as com- 
paratively harmless, the only ingredient existing to a large and 
objectionable extent, being the vegetable fibre from the droppings 
of horses. In addition to the solid impurities above mentioned, 
in the atmosphere of populous enclosed spaces, may be also found 





* See ‘“‘ Hygiene and Public Health,” by Mr. Albert Buck.—Sampson Low 
& Co., London, 1879, 
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such impurities as the following :—scaly epithelium, nuclei, wool, 
cotton, starch, food elements, hair, wood, coal, fatty crystals, pus- 
globules, and zooglzal bacteria. 

Of the impurities of the gaseous class, may be mentioned, car- 
bonic oxide, and (exceeding ‘05 per cent.) carbonic acid, carbu- 
retted hydrogen, and the carbons in sewer air, sulphurous and 
sulphuric acids, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphide of ammonia, 
bisulphide of carbon, nitrous and nitric acids, phosphoretted 
hydrogen, and sulphur compounds—as also in the neighbourhood 
of alkali works, hydrochloric acid. This list, ugly as it reads, by 
no means exhausts the impurities of the air. The contamination 
of atmosphere by the exhalations of thousands of people and 
animals, constitutes a formidable class of impurities. To follow 
this inquiry further will, however, lead us to the consideration 
more of the air of our dwellings than that of the public streets, 
with which, upon the present occasion, we have alone to deal. 
As touching upon the health of the community, it remains only 
to say that the absence of sunlight, due to the huge and perennial 
smoke-cloud, has also a very decided ill-effect upon the tempera- 
ment and happiness of those living in large towns. 

Before closing the first part of this article, we will say a few 
words upon the purifying agents, by which such great masses of 
impurities are, to a great extent, deprived of their injurious influ- 
ences, Of these agents, rain is one and ozone another. Ozone, 
which is oxygen in an allotropic condition, exercises a peculiar 
influence upon the atmosphere. But little is known of ozone; 
but it will be interesting to readers to know that it is readily 
formed from pure and dry oxygen, by the action of the electric 
spark, It is a great oxidising power, corroding cork, paper, 
animal membranes, india-rubber, and some metal. It is also a 
deodoriser of animal excretions. Ozone is at its minimum in 
weather suitable for fog formation. Its presence indicates a pure 
atmosphere ; and in England it is present with southerly winds 
more than northerly. As a purifier, however, ozone must yield 
the palm to the great element—water. Rain is distinctly the 
most important agent in the natural purification of the atmo- 
sphere, 

We now approach our second subject of consideration, 
namely :—The remedies for town fog, and the proposals for the 
abatement of smoke. 

There appears to be no sovereign simple for the cure of town 
fog, inasmuch as fog, as shown by the foregoing statement, is only 
susceptible of amelioration by the application of subsoil drainage, 
by drainage of marsh land in the vicinity of towns with the 
subsequent effect of a higher ground temperature, by the pro- 
viding the towns with lungs, and by the more geometrical 
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arrangement of the streets. It is difficult to fix the amount of 
benefit to be derived from these remedies for fog in any par- 
ticular locality. For London, huge chimneys have been proposed, 
but schemes involving huge chimneys do not commend themselves 
to the practical mind. But while the fog part of the question is 
but moderately susceptible of artificial treatment, the solution of 
the smoke question is comparatively easy. 

The main question is: what causes the bulk of the smoke? 
The answer is :—the domestic fireplaces. These, then, will first 
occupy our attention. 

In an ordinary domestic fireplace about seven-eighths of the 
heat of combustion goes up the chimney, about one-half going 
up with the smoke, a quarter by the open space about the grate, 
and the remaining eighth is the unconsumed carbon of the smoke 
itself. According to statistics one-third part of all the coal of 
the country is consumed in domestic fireplaces, and of this, one- 
sixth part only is utilized for the purpose of giving heat. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the form of open 
fireplaces, it will be well to glance at the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Health, of which Dr. C. Lyon Playfair, 
Sir Charles Wheatstone, Sir William Fairbairn, and Mr. Glasier, 
were members. The Report laid down the requisites of a 
theoretically perfect fireplace. It recommended, with reference 
to the domestic fireplace, that the smokeless firegrate designed 
by Dr. Neil Arnott should be adopted, that polished surfaces to 
the fireplace should be used for reflecting heat, that ash-pans 
and sunk ash-pits should be used for cleanliness and ornament, 
that the smoke apertures should be at the back of the grate, 
that firebrick should be generally used for the interior of grates, 
and the fireplace so arranged that tle fire would be seen from 
the largest possible number of points in the room, that the fire 
should not be on the level of the floor of the room, and that a 
good frontage of fire-surface should be exposed. They also 
recommend that a supply of fresh air should be given in proxi- 
mity to the fire ; and further, that the domestic fire-grate should 
be studied for warming purposes only, and not for ventilation. 

The smokeless fire-grate here spoken of may perhaps have 
passed out of general recollection. It may be described as a 
lidless coal-box under an ordinary grate, the fire being upon the 
top of the box, and in the ordinary grate. The fire is replenished 
from beneath by raising a false bottom in the box by means of 
a rack with holes in it, to which a ratchet is attached, and the 
poker asa lever. The box being air tight, there is no through 
draught, but combustion takes place upon the top of the coal 
only, while the fuel is gradually prepared for combustion and for 
incandescence from below. The hydrocarbons, given off as 
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combustion progresses, have to pass through the incandescent 
carbon of the fire where the temperature is sufficiently high 
(about 2,400 Fahr.) to ensure their perfect combustion upon 
meeting, as they do, the oxygen about the open top of the box. 
The coal-box should be, for a small room, 8 or 10 in. deep, to hold 
20 or 30 lbs. of coal. 

An important factor in the heat economy of the smokeless 
(or, indeed, of any other) grate, is a throttle-valve fixed in the 
chimney flue about the height of the mantel-piece. This valve 
should be marked and graduated, after careful experiment of the 
various conditions of the temperature of the room and the draught 
of the particular fireplace, so that it may be permanently 
adjustable to the required warmth of the room, and also to the 
greatest economy of fuel. The partial closing of this valve causes 
an equable temperature in the room, and upon retiring for the 
night the valve should be closed or nearly so, when the heat 
retained by the walls and furniture may be thus prevented from 
escaping by the chimney and so wasted, and it may be turned, 
if necessary, into the house by the open door. The use of a 
ventilator in the chimney-flue close to- the ceiling, and opening 
only into the chimney, is an admirable means of purifying the 
air where gas is burnt ; but for this ventilator to work properly 
it is necessary to have the small chimney-flue, that is, the portion 
just above the fire at about where the throttle-valve should be, 
smaller in area than the chimney outlet, whether that outlet be 
plain brick flue, pot, cowl, or otherwise. In addition to the valve 
this grate requires also a “ blower” of sheet iron fixed at the top 
in front to stimulate the draught and make up for the absence 
of the air which in the ordinary grate enters the open bottom 
bars, and passes through the fire. Such is the Neil Arnott grate, 
about the best grate there is as a non-producer of smoke and for 
economy of fuel. A grate which will burn without replenishing 
for many hours together, as this will, is especially valuable in the 
sick chamber. In putting coal upon the ordinary fire, a sleepy 
nurse or tired night watcher is apt to drop the coal with a clatter 
upon the fender or fireirons. 

For the prevention of draughts in a room, air supplied directly 
from the outside by an aperture (fora small room 9 x 3 in.) under 
the hearth or fender, will be found effectual, and the effect will 
be in inverse proportion to the difference between the inside 
and outside temperatures, that is, more effective in cold 
weather. 

A new domestic fire-grate by Mr. Engert, described in the 
Times of January 15, 1881, appears to be effective in preventing 
the formation of smoke. ‘This grate is easily applied to existing 
fireplaces. In its general features it seems to be similar to the 
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grate described above, except that Dr. Arnott’s box is at the 
bottom of the grate, and Mr. Engert’s box at the back. 

Both these grates doubtless reduce the amount of smoke 
ordinarily produced, and to this extent may be said to be econo- 
mical ; but it should be borne in mind that the actual prevention 
of smoke is the most desirable object to be kept in view. 

A grate, also of good principle, has a box for fuel at the lower 
part of the front of the grate ; in this box is a screw with steep 
pitched large blades by which the coal, filled into the box 
between the open screw blades, is forced into the bottom of the 
fire. The screw is actuated by a lever at the side of the fire- 
place, and, by turning it, a blazing fire is instantly produced of 
the exact extent required, and with an effect especially cheerful. 
Introducing the fuel at the bottom of the fire is in accord- 
ance with the right principle, as the whole of the smoke, 
passing, as it must, through the superincumbent layer of red-hot 
cinders, is consumed without the possibility of condensation from 
exposure to cold air. The working of the lever makes some noise, 
and the fuel used can only be of the size denominated “nuts” 
in the coal trade; but these are slight, and the only, drawbacks 
to the use of this grate, which is especially adapted for use during 
the day. 

Another grate upon the right principle of working and of 
simple design, is a spherical grate of circular bars revolving easily 
upon lugs acting as axes. ‘The fire is replenished upon the open 
top, when the upper series of fire-bars, which are hinged, are 
opened for that purpose. The bars being closed, the grate is simply 
reversed, and the green coal remains at the bottom of the fire, with 
the result of complete combustion of smoke, as before described. 

An ingenious application to the open grate of a furnace con- 
trivance is the Little Wonder grate of Mr. John Cornforth. 
When the grate is cold, at the time the fire is lighted, smoke 
forms as in an ordinary fire, but in a short time, when the grate 
becomes heated, no smoke is created unless it be an occasional 
cloud arising by reason of the addition of fresh fuel, which is 
placed on the top as in an ordinary grate. The fire-bars of this 
grate are hollow tubes through which the air passes to an opening 
in an iron bridge at the back of the fireplace, having air openings 
to correspond with each bar. The air in its passage becomes 
heated and mingles with the fluid hydrocarbons at such a 
temperature on emission from the bridge airholes as ensures 
perfect combustion. 

A novelty in grates, which has many points of recommendation, 
is the thermic ventilating stove-grate of Mr. Carrick, of the 
British Sanitary Company, Glasgow. This is none other than a 
fireplace enclosed in a glass frame. When the glass front 1s 
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closed, the products of combustion are collected by a canopy, 
and conveyed up the chimney;:while air, admitted under the 
front of the outer glass frame, becomes warmed, and is delivered 
into the room by apertures arranged at the top of the stove. 
This principle may be usefully adapted to the gas and coke grate 
of Dr. C. W. Siemens. It possesses the element of safety where 
applied in a room used for dancing. 

The gas and coke grates lately designed by Dr. C. W. Siemens 
appear admirably suited to assist in the solution of the domestic 
smoke problem. The heat of the back of the grate is utilized in 
supplying heated air, for the combustion of the gas, at the front 
of the grate, thus disposing the heat where it is capable of the 
greatest radiant effect. With this gas grate there can be no 
smoke ; and using half-coked coal, we get a fire as cheerful and 
as economical as heart of man could desire ; the great advantages 
being, handiness of firing, ease in cleansing, freedom from dust 
and ash, freedom from chimney-sweeping and soot, and economy 
of fuel to the extent of one-half, and that half a nice clean, crisp 
coke, and not a dirty, smutty, heavy coal. A recommendation 
of this grate is the part solid and‘ part grated bottom: an 
arrangement which economises both heat and fuel, and which 
is preferable to the usual false bottoms, which economise space 
only. The saving of labour to domestic servants by using these 
gas grates would also be great, and in not a few households 
would amount to the work of one person. 

Several plans have lately appeared by which gas fires 
are applied to existing fireplaces, one of the latest and most 
successful of which is the ‘ Platina” gas-fire, manufactured by 
Messrs. Arden, Hill and Co. This is arranged to stand either 
in tront of the fireplace or to hang on to the grate bars. It con- 
sists of platinum wire meshes, covered with two layers of woven 
iron wire. Behind this is a firebrick back, upon which the gas- 
burner plays simultaneously, raising the wire before it to a white 
heat. ‘This purifies the gas at the same time that it radiates 
great warmth into theroom. ‘The gasfires are cheerful in appear- 
ance, and answer many of the purposes of a coalfire, bread being 
readily toasted befure them. An ordinary gas fire, such as is 
here described, will burn from 10 to 15 feet of gas per hour. 

In the matter of stoves, a vast number of very useful 
appliances are before the public, into which it is scarcely 
necessary for inquiry to be made here, isasmuch as they may, 
as a class, be described as non-smoke producers. A new 
“calorifére Parisien” has been brought out by M. Mangin, of the 
Rue Basfroi, Paris, which embodies most of the excellencies of 
previous stoves, with safeguards also against the re-admission 
of fumes due to the down-draught of the flue—a not infrequent 
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cause of inconvenience, and even danger, in the working of 
stoves generally. 

From motives of economy alone, the present generation will 
not be induced, it is to be feared, to use any special grate or 
stove, and thus to protect the produce of the coalfields for the 
use of future generations; but economy, upon most grounds, is 
desirable, and to those who hope for a mitigation of the smoke 
nuisance, the interest, particularly in these smokeless and econo- 
mical grates as remedies for one-third of our town smoke, is 
peculiarly great. As economy becomes not only desirable but 
necessary, it is not unlikely that in the future, rows of houses 
may be heated by one longitudinal furnace, whether a gas- 
furnace or some other kind of furnace, which might be connected 
with the sewers, and assist in the dissipation of fog. The chimney- 
stack might be built at the crossing of the wide streets, or in 
some other advantageous position, and shaped like an Italian 
campanile. As connections from the house drains, entered a few 
feet up the flue of each of the kitchen chimneys, would ensure 
comparative sweetness to the whole street, this plan appears 
deserving of consideration and trial. The 1,000 miles of sewers 
in the Metropolis alone could, by this means, easily be ventilated. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, as a body, might strengthen 
the array of medical testimony in favour of legislation to make 
the abatement of smoke effectual in our large towns, by urging 
upon Government the advisability of placing a tax upon all 
grates that produce smoke; and it might not be diificult for the 
Imperial Government to fix a date, after which no grates, other 
than non-smoke-producing grates, should be put in to any tene- 
ment; and all the grates of all new buildings should be such as 
aresmokeless in their working. After a certain time, the use of raw 
bitumenous coal might be taxed, or altogether prohibited, in the 
large towns ; and the consumption of smokeless coals, anthracite, 
non-bitumenous, semi-coked coal and coke, only be encouraged.* 
The proceeds of the taxation of bitumenous fuels might be 
applied to paying off the existing Gas Companies; and, inas- 
much as legislation in this direction would tend to throw the 
burden of the supply of heat for house and cooking purposes 
upon the Gas Companies, it would be practicable to insist that 
anhydrous coal or partial coke should be sold by the various gas- 
producers, whether the companies or private persons, at rates to 
be fixed, from time to time, by a responsible Government autho- 
rity. A stimulus might thus be given to the application of gas 





* A mixture once used for firing in the brewery in the Tottenham Court 
Road, and much approved as producing but little smoke, was half anthracite, 
one-third anthracite slack, and one-sixth bitumenous coal. 
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largely to a variety of purposes; and, perhaps before long, two or 
more kinds of gas would come into use—e.g., one especially for 
lighting, and a coarser and cheaper quality for heating. 

The makers of gas would then take the bitumenous coal and 
convey the product of the first half-hour’s distillation to the holder 
for heating gas, and the next two hours’ distiilation only would 
be taken to the holder for lighting gas. This portion of the 
hydrocarbons of coal distillation is by far the most valuable for 
illuminating purposes. The coal could then be drawn from the 
retorts, about two-thirds of the hydrocarbons remaining in the 
coal. This is the coal or semi-coke—call it what you will—that 
should be used compulsorily, and which is yet capable of producing 
a most cheerful fire, free from smoke, in any ordinary grate. 
There is undoubted difficulty in approaching the public on this 
question, owing to the somewhat apocryphal and wholly senti- 
mental sanctity of the hearth andhome. Although London had, 
fifty years ago, been described by a popular English writer (Theo- 
dore Hook) as “that sink of sin and seacoal,” yet the public 
was not backward with its criticism when the Smoke Act of 1854 
was passed and put in force. There'was a law already in force 
compelling the metropolitan breweries to consume their own 
smoke. By the Act of 1854, other manufactories were ordered to 
consume their own smoke from the 1st of August of that year, and 
the steamers on the Thames, plying between London and Rich- 
mond, were ordered to burn non-bitumenous coal. The date of the 
emancipation of slavery, it so happened, was the Ist of August, 
1834, and some few smart Londoners were not slow to allude to the 
Smoke Act of August, 1854, as “ the Emancipation of the Blacks.” 

In America a step in the right direction has been taken by 
the local authority of Cincinnati (Ohio). In that city the Board 
of Aldermen have passed an ordinance making the use of an 
effective smoke-consumer compulsory upon the part of all manu- 
facturers and others whose business requires the use of a chimney 
that has become a nuisance to the neighbourhood. The selection 
of the apparatus is left to the user, the only requirement being 
that it shall be effective. Failure to comply with the provisions 
of the ordinance renders the offender liable to a fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. 

The difficulty of effective reform in the domestic use of fuel is 
shown in the results of the labours of the Board of Health Com- 
mittee, already referred to. With the advent of the gas era, 
predicted by Dr. C. W. Siemens, the difficulty must be lessened. 
There seems no reason why our domestic fires should not be 
supplied by gas; but all engines, stationary and locomotive, will 
be also probably worked with the same heating power. The 
fittings applied to existing domestic fireplaces might be taken 
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away by the tenant who put them in, or taken at a valuation by 
the incoming tenant or the landlord, as at present in the case of 
gas-fittings. If the landlord were compelled to put in gas, or 
smokeless fireplaces, it would be only reasonable that the tenant 
should pay for the use of the fittings during his occupancy, and 
be responsible for their fair wear ; in fact, an arrangement might 
be made much upon the linesof that by which landlordsnowsupply 
water to their houses; inasmuch as they now find water, the land- 
lords will, nodoubt, in time, find, also, pure air, pure light, and heat. 

At the present time, ouly one-sixth of the coal of the country 
isconverted into gas. In the year 1873 the amount of coal used 
in the manufacture of gas was 6,560,000 tons, while in the same 
year the railways of the country consumed 3,790,000 tons. 

There is no difficulty in legislating for the consumption of the 
products of combustion in the case of railway locomotives moving 
within the precincts of our large towns, or in the case of steamers 
trading at their wharves and landings. The removal of the smoke 
nuisance connected with the Pool below London Bridge would 
be a great step in the right direction. Perhaps a rigid enforcement 
of the existing Smoke Act isall that is necessary. ‘lhe day may be 
close at hand when the tender of a locomotive may be its own gas 
producer, and the present barbarous boiler battery on board ship 
may be entirely changed. The authorities of London appear 
inclined to encourage and assist all efforts aimed at the preven- 
tion of smoke; and the examples of the Kensington and Hamp- 
stead Vestries are especially praiseworthy in this respect. ‘The 
scientific societies also have been busy with the same subject. A 
Committee of the Royal Society is now dealing with it; and an 
important meeting at the Mansion House was held early in 
January last year, with the same object. 

A question of importance to engineers is how far an engineer 
ought to be amenable to the law for being the cause of defective 
apparatus being supplied to boilers and to mechanical appliances. 
Mr. Wye Williams,* an authority upon combustion of fuel, 
recommends that the engineer should be indicted for supplying 
smoking boiler and domestic fire apparatus, There is no doubt 
that all factories within the towns ought strictly to consume 
their own smoke; and it might be proper, with a view to 
enforcing this obligation, to make the omission to do so an 
indictable offence, and to lay upon factory inspectors the duty of 
enforcing the Jaw in this respect. It should be made com- 
pulsory for all manufactories to do this ; and to assist them to do 
this, it is proposed to describe some of the most recent applica- 
tions of science to this object. 





* Prize Essay, “ Prevention of Smoke Nuisance,” Soc. of Arts, Weale, 1856. 
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Of these applications the various systems of mechanical 
stoking, and the gas producers for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses, are particularly to be commended as tending to the non- 
production of smoke. Some time ago a great flourish of 
trumpets was heard about a new water gas invented in America. 
There have also been brought out lately several other sorts of 
gas, A patent of Mr. Parker, of Birmingham, mixes hydrate of 
lime or carbonate of lime or chalk, with petroleum and other 
liquid hydrocarbons. This gas is intended for illuminating and 
heating purposes, and for the reduction of metals from their 
ores. Several patents are now being worked for the manufacture 
of gas from gasoline, paraffin, and other mineral oils, principally 
for use in detached buildings in the country. An economic gas 
specially designed for heating purposes, and for service in light 
trades, has been brought out by Mr. Dowson. It is made by 
passing a mixture of steain and air into red hot anthracite coal, 
and thereby causing combination of the carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen. The combined gas, after purification from sulphuretted 
hydrogen and dust, is then ready for use. It is cleanly in 
preparation, being free from ammonia and tar; it does not burn 
with a smoky flame, and therefore produces no soot, even when 
the object to be heated is held over it ; moreover, it does not re- 
quire so great a dranght to burn it as ordinary coal gas. ‘Those 
are points of advantage rendering it suitable for use in many of 
the lighter trades. The cost of the gas is only 3d. per 1000 cube 
feet for light motive for gas stoves and for electric-lighting engines, 
there is thus an apparent saving in using this economic gas. 

The Wilson gas producer is now being much used. In 
appearance, it is a cross between a blast furnace and a hot blast 
oven. ‘The producer consists of a cylindrical vertical case of 
wrought-iron plates with firebrick lining which forms the walls, 
and comprises a furnace for the purpose of distilling the hydro- 
carbons of coal, and turning the fuel into combustible gas. 
Fuel is introduced at the top by a bell and hopper. Air and 
steam are made to enter the furnaces centrally, and from the 
bottom of the chamber. The hearth is solid, and without grate 
bars, so that there is no trouble with clinkers, and no danger of 
the furnace clogging up. ‘Two doors are provided for the 
occasional 1emoval of ash. The gas produced is of a rough and 
coarse description, fit only for heating purposes. It is used for 
firing boilers, heating iron, steel, chemical, and glass furnaces, 
burning bricks, calcining ores, and many other purposes. As a 
non-producer of smoke, it is of unquestioned advantage, although 
its greatest advantage is the economy of fuel. ° 

A great deal of time and attention has been paid to the 
subject of mechanical stoking, and success, as far as concerns the 
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non-production of smoke and the economy of fuel, has been 
attained. It is unnecessary here to explain the mechanical action 
of these stokers; it is enough to know that sufficient progress 
has been made in the art of firing boilers to make it no hardship 
for the provisions of the Smoke Act to be rigorously enforced, 
and that no excuse exists for the engineer or the manufacturer 
to create a nuisance by the supply and working of apparatus 
which pours out volumes of smoke. 

An improvement in the combustion of fuel under boilers is 
effected by the air chamber and steam jet of Mr. C. D. Orvis, of 
Chicago (Illinois, U.S.). This is an admirable contrivance for a 
boiler with a sluggish draught, and is said to be smokeless in its 
working. Pure steam is taken from the dome of the boiler, and 
conducted through a small pipe down and across the front of the 
boiler over the firedoors; this pipe is connected with three vertical 
pipes of small size leading down to three fine steam jets, used to 
draw the air up from the outside, through large pipes, into an air 
chamber in the three brass globes enclosing the steam jets; here 
@ vacuum is created, and the commingled air and steam, or oxy- 
hydrogen currents, are forced through other pipes through the 
side of the furnace-door, into the fire, on a line converging 
towards the centre of the furnace, over the surface of the fuel. 
A valve is used to regulate the pressure or cut off the steam, at 
will. An auxiliary air-draught is cast in the furnace-doors, by 
which a current of air alone may be directed through a series of 
conically shaped tubes and pipes into the furnace between the 
oxyhydrogen currents, and over the fire at any desired angle, or 
it may be entirely cut off. This device materially aids in sup- 
porting combustion. 

The gas firing of boilers is not yet so common as it will be. 
At the Earl of Dudley’s ironworks at Round Oak, Staifordshire, 
there has been a boiler at work for some years, the steam of 
which is generated by the waste heat of a mill furnace, worked 
by a gas generator, under the joint patents of Messrs. Casson and 
Bicheroux. For a battery of boilers, or even for a short stand of 
two or three boilers, the gas generator for steam combustion is 
smokeless, economical, effective, and cleanly—in every way an 
advance upon the crude, old-fashioned method of hand-firing. 


Tosummarise,then,the remedies for simple fog, such as the ques- 
tion of subsoil drainage of towns, and the drainage of low-lying and 
marshy ground in the vicinage of our large towns, have been 
already touched upon, as has also the effect of freedom from fog 
that would be enhanced were the construction of our towns 
more regular, so as to promote the circulation of the atmosphere. 

Such also, as have just been described, are the chief remedies 
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for compound or town fog; and now we can best tabulate these 
remedies in the order of their practical importance. 

i, Compulsory use of smokeless fuel, 
initial ii, with tax upon bitumenous coal, if used. 
Reform, 4 Adoption of non-smoke-producing grates. 

* | iv. Grates to be put in under regulation. 
Adoption of gas-warming systems. 
. Prevention of smoke from factories. [ships. 
G do. do. locomotives and steam- 
eneral |... . ‘ 
Reform, 71: Adoption of non-smoke-producing apparatus. 
* fiv. Increased use of yas for general purposes. 
v. Discouragement of factories in towns. 

The action which electricity may hereafter have upon this 
subject of fog is scarcely within the province of this paper. 

Let us hope much from the Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
now open at South Kensington, due to the initiation of the 
Kyrle and Health Societies, and that the present pass to which 
this visitation of town fog has brought, especially this great city 
of London, may have considerable effect in removing the inertia 
with regard to the amelioration of the condition of enormous 
masses of the people of our large towns. As things are at 
present, the speculative philosopher may well cease to wonder 
that the sun never sets on the great Empire, when he kuows 
that upon London, her capital, the sun is now never seen to rise. 
One week this last winter, with the sun 76 hours on the horizon, 
the duration of sunshine in London was 12 minutes only. 

But the thing to keep in view is the practicable. It is of no 
use advocating a movement unless it can be proved, not only 
superior to the existing methods, but also to be easily fitted to 
existing institutions. ‘lhe Coal and Wine Duties Act of 1863 
expires on the 5th of July next year (1882). By this Act all coal 
pays 1s. a ton tax within a radius of twenty miles of the General 
Post Office. 1t would be convenient to alter the tax so as to make 
it apply to bitumenous coal, only with the addition of, say, £1 tax 
upon grates not of a pattern to consume their own smoke. We 
must look to the Legislature to carry out those preventive 
measures which may be determined upon. Nevertheless, without 
the intelligent interest and earnest co-operation of every house- 
holder, the domestic reform can never be sufficient. 

The application to the Home Secretary for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, as a first step, would be especially judicious. 
The Commission should consider the question of fog and smoke, 
im connection with those of drainage, marsh reclamation, and 
water supply. The Commission might, while keeping due atten- 
tion fixed upon this smoke problem, also discuss contingent 
subjects, as the Enforcement of various Acts, such as the Smoke 
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Nuisance Act, the Smoke Act, the Factory Act, the Public Health 
Act, the Noxious Vapours Act, the Nuisances Removal Act, and 
others. The consideration, at the same time, of providing a pure 
and wholesome atmosphere, dealing with the smoke nuisance, 
especially as regards factories and noxious manufacturing emana- 
tions, the removal of all obnoxious manufactures, the better 
ventilation of sewers, with the application of furnace power to 
the same, the better cleansing of streets and roads, with better 
scavenging and watering of the same, and the question of the use 
of tar in road-metalling, better warming and lighting facilities, a 

better and more constant water supply, the providing of com- 
modious and cleanly dwellings, both inside and outside, the 
providing of thoroughfares and open spaces, the control of markets 
for fish, milk, and vegetables, provision of mortuaries for the 
poor, better latrines and abattoirs, and the banishment of slaughter 
and cowhouses, might be touched upon and studied in connection 
with the subject. 

But how can all these reforms, and many others not less 
urgently needed, be accomplished unless a thorough reformation 
of the mode in which the Metropolis itself is governed, or rather 
mis-governed, be first obtained? As Mr. Firth, in his admirable 
work, “ Municipal London,” justly observes : — 

“If it be true that a central governing authority is in London 
an urgent and supreme necessity ; if it be true that there are vast 
municipal powers now in the hands of a body unfit to exercise 
them ; if it be true that other municipal functions are in private 
hands, because there is no public body to whom they may be 
safely assigned; if it be true that the relief of the poor and the 
education of the people are undertaken by separate bodies con- 
stituted for the purpose ; if it be true that the Imperial Legisla- 
ture is hampered with local questions because there is no Council 
to consider them ; if it be true that statutory provisions made 
for the public benefit are systematically disregarded because the 
local enforcing authority is utterly irresponsible; if it be true 
that three millions of people are unjustly taxed, because the 
taxing authority is strong in influence though weak in principle: 
if it be true that vast sums of money are misappropriated every 
year, because there is no body in existence with the strength and 
the will to enforce justice ; if it be true that antiquated charters, 
purchased for money, are now enforced over densely-populated 
areas which were uninhabited when the charters were granted, 
and this in violation of free trade, of the opinion of Parliament, 
and of public right ; if it be true that the first city in the world— 
the centre from whence are governed larger areas and greater 
populations than ever were ruled from any city since the world 
began—is itself without any method, or system, or order in its 
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government ; if it be true that this disorder, injustice, and chaos 
are mainly due to the interested opposition of the rulers of the 
one-hundredth part of the area—if these things are true, surely 
the time has come when, for the common honour of our common 
citizenship, the stigma should be removed.” 


rent 8 


Art. VIII.—-Tur Coronation OATH NO BAR TO 
LEGISLATION. 


HE Oath which is administered to British Monarchs amid 
the solemnities of their coronation has always been looked 
upon as our chiefest security for freedom in England. Its history 
claims to be an epitome of the British Constitution, according as 
that grew and developed. And, in point of fact, the Coronation 
Oath is an apt and succinct expression of the great historical 
settlement upon which rests the fabric of our English home 
olity. 
’ Bat, in order to grasp and master-the crucial question where 
have lain, or where still lie in their germ, all our political and 
religious liberties, very clear ideas of the nature of oaths in 
general are first necessary. 

What, then, constitutes an oath ? 

Taken generically, an oath may be defined as an outward sign, 
by which the Deity, or any being or thing of sacred repute, is 
invoked to testify either to the truth or to the falsity of any fact 
or statement of facts, whether past, present, or future. 

There are oaths and oaths. 

On which it will here suffice to note, that the intrinsic solem- 
nity of an oath depends upon the object, which either the actual 
swearer of that particular oath, or those who impose and exact 
it, or both parties together, happen to have in view. Its extrinsic 
solemnity depends either upon specialty of occasion, or upon the 
ceremonial made incidental to the swearing. 

Although oaths usually express themselves in words, verbal 
formality is by no means essential to the validity of an oath. 
For, if it were, many people, otherwise quite capable, would on 
purely physical grounds be rendered incapable of taking one, for 
instance, dumb persons ; whereas it is an axiom of law, that phy- 
sical incapacity does not of itself incapacitate from moral acts. 
Nor have any special forms of oath-taking ever obtained univer- 
sally. When the patriarchs of old wanted to make oath, it was 
solemn with them to place the hand under the thigh. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans simply held up the right hand in a 
perpendicular position—a form of swearing occasionally made use 
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of in after-time,* but only finally adopted as a national practice 
by the French revolutionists of the last century, and from them 
transmitted to the France of our day, and to most Continental 
nations, as well as to the United States of North America; while 
we of the Anglo-Norman race have retained the ceremony, which 
was everywhere in vogue throughout Medieval Europe—namely, 
that of either holding in the right hand the Bible or the Book 
of the Gospels, or of placing the same hand solemnly upon it, 
and then reverently kissing the sacred volume. The form of 
words to be used is of course another consideration. But thus far 
it is plain, that the solemnities of swearing-in, so to speak, may 
and do vary, without in the slightest degree affecting the essence 
of theoath taken. And thence, too, it may be gathered, that the 
only requisite to the essential or substantial part of a solemn 
oath is an outward sign of some sort previously agreed upon and 
publicly known as expressive of the mind of the swearer. 

Yet again, want of reflection or of real knowledge sometimes 
leads to the erroneous conclusion that all oaths inexorably bind, 
and that al] oaths must invariably have direct reference to the 
Deity. On both issues, however, the very opposite happens to 
be the truth. Take the case of an oath calling God to witness 
some solemn promise involving the performance of acts bad in 
themselves or relatively bad—for example, acts negative or 
positive against public policy—can it bind after the conscience 
has become more enlightened? Manifestly, the exact converse 
of such an oath is what in reality binds, and this quite 
independently of the previous intentions of the oathtaker, 
who was misinformed or unduly influenced. In the same 
way, lapse of time may and frequently does so radically alter 
the mutual relation of things and persons as to render the 
keeping of a reciprocal oath, however solemn, absolutely imprac- 
ticable ; and thus that oath becomes, from force of circumstances, 
one more to be honoured in the breach than in the observance.t 
Thus what can be predicated of any oath unlawful in its origin is 
by parity of reasoning predicable of an oath, originally lawful, but 
which a change of circumstances may render unlawful to keep. 
Lastly, should it be noted and borne in mind that, so far from 
the Divine or sacred object of invocation being primarily impli- 
cated in every lawful oath, almost all oaths, of modern times at 





* This form was used by King Charles II. at Scone, on occasion of his first 
coronation. 
T “It is a great sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed 
SHAKESPEARE, = FI. Act 2, se. 2. 
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least-—if vows relating to God alone be excepted—are directed 
to the benefit of humanity in the first instance, and only in a 
secondary way to the greater glory of its Creator and Supreme 
Ruler. 

To summarize. That which in our time civilised mankind 
chiefly understands by a solemn oath, is a compact concerning 
some good, real or imaginary, mutually entered into on behalf of 
human beings, and, as security for surer performance, solemnized 
by some kind of outward invocation of the Deity. 

There may, of course, be other oaths, and even solemn oaths ; 
but the above definition is sufficiently comprehensive for the 
subject here under treatment. 

Besides a right understanding of oaths, it is indispensable to 
the same end to apprehend with accuracy the principle of 
English Government as a whole; and this can best be done by 
briefly surveying its innate character, and by observing what was 
the conception our forefathers had of it. 

The age we live in has seen multiplied instances of foreign 
nations trying to shape their respective polities on the English 
model—and with greater or lesser success. Excepting, however, 
the Swiss Cantons, and, theoretically, the French Republican 
State of eighty or ninety years ago, the British Empire was, 
until within this last half-century, the single country or aggre- 


gation of countries in the world, where free institutions were, not 
only esteemed and acclaimed, but legally established and at work. 
Even the United States of North America, though in theory free, 
and in a sense the freest country after England, kept no small 
section of their agglomerate communities in servitude—many 
American citizens deeming it not at all inconsistent with Liberal 
opinions, and with their own great freedom, to uphold slavery 


cS 
and to traffic in slaves. 


It is important, therefore, to know in what free institutions 
really do consist. They are that form of government which, 
suitable checks being provided, accords to the people at large, 
and not to a monarch or to any irresponsible body corporate, no 
matter what their title or composition, the right and also the 
burden of governing, and which, moreover, secures to every 
member of the social community, without exception, the largest 
measure of personal liberty compatible with equal liberty to 
others. In contradistinction to free are despotic institutions, by 
which terminology political economists designate those modes of 
government which have for their head a monarch in the original 
sense of the word—that is, a ruler whose sole concentrated will 
initiates, enforces, or executes the laws of the land, or else sus- 
pends or abrogates them at his discretion and pleasure. And 
between these typical extremes there is a mean, while grades of 
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difference present themselves in vast variety. Thus a civilized 
country may even now be governed as despotically as was France 
under Louis XIV., or as Arragon and Castile under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Witness Russia; and this even at a period of 
history when a reverse of the medal is to be seen in the American 
United States, where a liberty little less than license has become 
the freehold of every citizen. Furthermore, this mean type has 
for its contemporary exponent nationalities like the French or 
the Austrian, in whose fatherlands, despite a certain Parlia- 
mentary success after years of violent struggle, the “liberty of 
the subject,” otherwise called personal freedom, is as yet far from 
being properly understood. And, as civilization has had its 
oligarchies, so it may have them again—that is, government by 
sets of men not elected by popular suffrage, but chosen from 
among those already in power—for example, the famous oligarchy 
under which the Venetians had so long to groan ; or, from another 
point of view, the English municipalities as they stood in 1835, 
before the passing of our Municipal Reform Act. Or, to cite a 
fourth type, government may be carried on by an aristocracy, 
which practically came to be the case with most of the old 
Italian Republics—and those governing aristocracies, however 
internally corrupt, undoubtedly did good service to their sub- 
jects as things then went. Nay more, in this category there have 
been and still are instances of a governmental polity enlisting 
enthusiastic admiration, because, though by no means excluding 
abuses, it was or is able to afford sufficient protection to peace- 
loving citizens, to confer upon them blessings unimagined by their 
progenitors, to let them move about freely, and to prove itself 
anti-despotic in the main. It is consequently plain that a survey 
of the world’s advances towards liberty would disclose grades 
illimitable of difference—not a few, alas, retrogressive, but many 
more tending forward, while some approach very near indeed to 
the goal. And still, however eager and forward the advance, no 
country can be said to be free absolutely where the initiative of 
law-making lies not with the people. To a constitutional 
monarch, or to a corporate body, may perhaps be entrusted the 
right of Veto, or, more truly, the power of deferring legislation 
until by a change of Ministry the wishes of the nation have been 
better ascertained ; possibly also, the restriction of a senate, or 
of an upper house in some sense representative, may be desir- 
able, or even requisite, as a further rampart against overweening 
democracy on the one hand, and the autocratic tendencies of 
monarchy on the other. But the necessity of necessities to the 
existence and operation of free institutions is, that there should 
exist a recognised public aim, at the least to instal, sooner or 
later, the National Will—accompanied of course by constitutional 
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checks—in the position of lawgiver to the country. In such 
case, and in such alone, can true liberty, personal and political, 
live and flourish. 

What free institutions mean, then, is, not merely counter- 
weights in the machinery of the State, but, as it were, a superior 
power of affirmation on the part of the people, and a moderate 
power of negation or guidance on the part of whomsoever is 
chief ruler over the land; with, say, a third power acting as ballast 
to both. And, these premisses being once conceded, it does not 
require any great penetration to see, that no political machine of 
the kind could be brought into working order except by means 
of a bargain, perfectly understood on all hands, precisely marked 
out, and publicly and solemnly struck between the parties 
interested. 

It is just that bargain, compact, or whatever its nomenclature, 
which is found embodied in the Coronation Oath. 

Our Queen has taken an Oath to maintain and preserve our laws 
to us; in other words, to refrain from trespassing on the National 
domain and from aiming at a power not hers by law. But she 
has neither sworn to make the laws, because positive legislation 
lies beyond her province; nor to prevent their being made, 
because, had she so sworn, she would have been stultifying the 
fundamental principle of the very polity she was there to uphold. 

And this branch of the question may well be tested by an 
obvious parallel, namely, by the familiar example of the Royal 
warrants, which are required for the execution of condemned 
murderers. It is true that the Queen's sign-manual has of late 
years been dispensed with in those documents; but they still 
derive their legal validity solely from the exercise of her regal 
prerogative; and yet, who would think of calling the Queen to 
account for either the justice or the injustice of such executions ? 
What she does is simply to give constitutional effect to the 
verdict of a constitutional jury as approved by the sentence of 
a constitutional judge; who, again, is not overruled in the dis- 
charge of his office by the interposition of Her Majesty, even 
through her constitutional advisers. In like manner then, our 
Parliament has so entirely undertaken the burden of law-making, 
that our Monarch is now no more responsible for any Parlia- 
mentary bill becoming law than she is for the consequences of a 
trial by jury. Inu her private capacity the Queen, like every 
other Englishwoman, can, and probably does, entertain opinions 
of her own on all matters affecting the public weal. Were she, 
however, when acting as Monarch of these realms, to let personal 
views and feelings impel her to withhold the Royal sanction from 
any measure whatsoever passed into law by Parliament—always 
supposing that particular Parliament to represent with certainty 

[Vol. CXVII, No. CCXXXI.]—New Sznizs, Vol. LXI. Ne, I. L 
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the National will—Her Majesty would thereby violate the 
solemn pledge she gave at her Coronation to govern us “ accord- 
ing to the statutes in Parliament agreed on.”* 

There is, in consequence, this grand principle of self-govern- 
ment both underlying and permeating the whole British Consti- 
tution ; whilst an historical retrospect cannot fail to demonstrate 
that the Coronation Oath—which as aforesaid is but the constitu- 
tion epitomized—though it remained embryonic and chrysalitic 
for generations, and though centuries had to elapse before it 
could burst forth into vigorous life, yet ever contained within 
itself, from Saxon times downward, the germ of all we now enjoy 
in the matured liberties and social securities of our country as 
at present governed. 

Some few political canons remain for terse consideration. An 
absolute monarch may be defined as a sovereign, who either 
governs without any set form of laws, or whose sole dictum makes 
or unmakes the laws of the land. It really matters little 
whether this be done upon the plan of a pure autocracy, or 
through the medium of ministers who are responsible, not to the 
country, but to the monarch alone, or thioagh assemblies having 
a merely consultative voice without real power. So long as the 
legislative faculty belongs from first to last to the monarch per- 
sonally, the result is the same; and hence, whichever way it 
works, the monarchy must in such case be accounted absolute. 
On the other hand, a constitutional or limited monarch is a 
sovereign who governs, not as he or she pleases or judges best, 
but conformably to established rights and rules, to laws already 
made, and to all such laws as may thereafter be made by that 
special arm of the State which is more powerful, albeit lower in 
social rank, than royalty even when enthroned. Monarchs 
ascend their thrones, as the case may be, sometimes by recog- 
nized hereditary right, sometimes by election in accordance with 
some traditional custom, sometimes by a combination of both 
titles, and occasionally by a concurrence of circumstances not 
reckoned on, as for instance, by conquest. But that any princes 
are entitled to reign and govern in any country by “ Divine right 
of descent,” irrespective of the people’s consent, or of responsi- 
bility to the governed, is a doctrine which none ever defended 
save those whose position necessitated it, and which no educated 
mind can nowadays accept in the face of either history or reason. 

Let these canons or criteria for judging be applied to Eng- 
land, and it will plainly appear—jirst, that the English Monarchy 
has ever been limited in kind, and of a nature so racy of the soil 





* See the text of Her present Majesty’s Oath, in the “ Ceremonial of the 
Coronation,” 1838, published by the College of Heralds. 
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as to have forecast centuries back itsactual development; secondly, 
that our successive Monarchs, so far from ascending the throne 
by right of blood only, have invariably either sought confirma- 
tion of their claims in the expressed assent of their future sub- 
jects, or else claimed the crown as representatives-in-chief of the 
Royal family already elected by settlement ; thirdiy, that, on 
receiving public recognition according to ancient custom, they 
have never once omitted to give assurances to the Nation in the 
form of a compact, at the same time sealing their compact with 
a solemn Oath.* 

Our Saxon ancestors believed their method of governing to 
be a true monarchy by right of family-succession in the ordi- 
nary course of things. None the less, whenever the national 
good was judged to require it, they thought it no perjury 
or breach of faith to transfer their sworn allegiance without 
asking the consent of the Monarch then reigning or of his 
lineal heirs. 

Thus, Edgar was made king in preference to the sons of his 
elder brother, King Edward, want of years being the alleged 
reasov for their rejection—whatever was the real one. Thus, 
also, King Edgar’s brother was deposed for his bad government 
by one half of the nation, the other half never disputing the 
national right to depose him.; And thus was King Ethelred II. 
so utterly deserted by his subjects as to be forced to fly to Nor- 
mandy ; whence he could only return upon promising to govern 
better, and to yield on all points “ worthy of king and people.” 
These are of course but samples culled from history. It is 
likewise historical that, after the Heptarchy had been wholly 
absorbed into the Royal line of Athelstan, there ensued a series 
of disputes as to who was the rightful heir to the throne of all 
England, which at last were settled by a process of popular 
election ;§ an eventuality not possible, unless the elective power 
of the People had been fully acknowledged by our Saxon fathers 
togo hand-in-hand with hereditary right, and unless the Oath of 
allegiance and the Coronation Oath had been well understood 
to mean reciprocity. 

In other words, the Anglo-Saxon Kings took and held _pos- 
session of the throne of England by tenure of heritage, and yet 
by no such absolute title as to debar the Nation from sitting in 
judgment upon it; whilst a violation of the Coronation Oath 





* Two exceptions occur in English history, but they are not inconsistent— 
the one, Henry VI., who, being crowned when an infant, could take no Oath ; 
the other, Edward V., who only reigned a few weeks, and was never crowned. 

t+ “Flor. of Wore.” a.p. 949. 

¢ “Henry of Hunt.” c, 6, p. 207. § Matth. of Westm. a.p. 1013. 
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imported clean forfeiture of title. That this was both the theory 
and the practice all through the Saxon period of English history 
is clear from the original chroniclers, “ who speak of the Anglo- 
Saxon sovereigns as elected to the throne, and whose language 
affords the best evidence of contemporaneous sentiment.”* 

And hence, following Saxon precedents, the right of succession 
to the British throne of our day, if historically tested, will prove 
to be a continuation or extension of that ancient title, pure and 
simple, beginning with the election of the House of Brunswick 
as the stock from which we desired to have our Monarchs,t 
bringing down our present Sovereign to just what the “ Act of 
Settlement” has given her, and granting to her Heir-in-chief an 
eligibility to succeed her indeed, but still only on compliance 
with the conditions which awarded the succession to his Royal 
predecessors. 

But, if the study of history discloses that, whoever had a mind 
to become King in Saxondom must be sworn to a compact with 
the Nation, and be held to be as much bound by his Oath as were 
his subjects by their sworn fealty, the same canon can be proved 
to have obtained amongst us, and in far more stringent measure, 
from the era of the Conquest downward. 

The kings of the Norman line, well knowing the reverence 
of the native English for their ancient laws and customs, found 
no more effective means to secure to themselves the crown of 
England, than by engaging to abide by the established usages 
of the country. 

(WILLIAM THE ConQUueEROR, A.D. 1066.)—Even William the 
Conqueror, in spite of his conquestt, could not obtain willing 
acceptance from the Nation, until he had sworn before Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc and ‘the Lords to observe the laws set up by 
his predecessors, the Kings of England.”§ (WILLIAM RUFUS, A.D. 
1087.)—When, too, William Rufus wanted to forestall his elder 
brother, he put his faith and his Royal word, as it were, in pawn, 
swearing that, if the Nation would accept him as King, he would 
“in all things observe justice, equity, and clemency throughout 
the Kingdom, and would defend the peace, freedom, and safety 
of the Church against all comers ;’|] which was tantamount to 





* Lingard, vol. i. cap. viii—See also the Coronation Oath of King 
Ethelred II., called the “ Promissio Regis” (Cotton MSS. “Cleop. B.” xiii. 

. 56). 

. + State Tracts (a.p. 1705), vol. i. pp. 576-7. 

t The original meaning of the term Conguest as connected with King 
William I. is not certain ; it may have meant achievement by force, or it may 
have denoted merely succession in the feudal sense (conguestus, Lat.; 
conquéte, Norm.) 

§ John of Brompt., “Chron.” p. 962. Matth. Paris, “ Vit. Mon.” p. 30. 

|| Eadmer, p. 13. 
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designating in general terms what William of Malmesbury calls 
Patrice leges, or the laws of the Fatherland,* or, as a statute of 
Henry VIII. styles them, “ the accustomed and ancient laws of 
this realm.” And, what is still more important, King William II. 
is also found agreeing to enforce all laws which “ the People 
should desire to choose,”t evidently meaning, not merely the old 
laws of Saxon King Edward, but the constitutional right of the 
finglish as a Nation to frame new ones—an agreement which is 
unanimously pronounced by historians to have been a distinct 
admission of the limited character of our Monarchy, and of the 
legislative faculty being inherent in the people alone. (HENRY L, 
A.D. 1100.)—There is equally clear evidence that, on King 
Henry J. coming to the throne, he consented, though perhaps with 
reluctance, “to retain British liberties and customs ;” for it was 
only upon his confirming these to the Nation by a Royal charter 
under the great seal, that he was allowed to be crowned at West- 
minster.§ (STEPHEN, A.D. 1135.) —Not less King Stephen, who, on 
the day of his Coronation solemnly swore to permit the English 
people “to ameliorate their laws according to their minds” ||—the 
chroniclers of the reign testifying that ‘his sharply-contested claim 
would otherwise have fallen through; which is another strong 
proof how firmly self-governing principles had already rooted 
themselves in the national mind. (Henry II, a.p. 1154.)— 
King Henry II. follows; and he was admitted by the Nation 
upon his taking Oath to adhere “inviolably to the statutes of 
King Henry L, his grandfather." (Ricuarp I, a.p. 1189.)— 
Of King Richard I. it is recorded, that “on his preferment to be 
king by right of succession, after the solemn and due election 
of both clergy and laity,” he swore publicly “ to put away all the 
perverse customs which had been introduced into the kingdom 
from Normandy, contrary to the will of the English.”** (JOHN, 
A.D. 1199.)—Magna Charta, or rather the reconcession of it under 
King John, scarcely requires mention ; but it may not be so well 
known that previously, on the occasion of the King’s receiving the 
crown, all who were present agreed in the archbishop’s discourse, 
“that no one ought to succeed another on the throne (in this 
kingdom), wnless chosen with one consent by the Nation ;"tt 
hearing which, King John proceeded to take substantially the 
same Uaths before the People as his brother Richard had taken 





* Malm. “ Hist. Nov.” p. 186. + 25 Hen. VIII. ¢. 21. 
+ Matth. Paris, “ Vit. Mon.” p. 984. 
§ Henry of Hunt. ‘‘ Chron.” p. 997. 
|| Roger of Hexh., pp. 314, 315; John ot Brompt., p. 1024. 
4] Ralph de Diceto, p. 529. Hoveden, part 2, p. 281. 
** Hoveden, “ Hist.” part 2, p. 374. 
+t Matth. Paris, ‘ Vit. Mon.” p. 188. 
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previous to him ; and more than that, he was compelled to take 
the Oaths over again at Winchester, on his being readmitted to 
lawful government after the celebrated Interdict.* (Henry III, 
A.D. 1216.)—King Heary III., having attained his eighteenth 
year, in his turn demanded a formal and public rocognition of 
his “right by descent ;” but he altogether failed to get it until 
he kad complied with the exactions of the people—to take his 
oath and pledge his seal to respect “the liberties and free cus- 
toms they had hitherto possessed.”+ (EDWARD I., A.D. 1272.)— 
King Edward I. being, at the time of his accession, on his way 
home from Palestine, was proclaimed in England ; but, on arriv- 
ing, he found himself constrained to swear a Coronation Oatht 
similar to the one which had been sworn by his father, Henry III.§ 
(Epwarp II., A.D. 1307.)—The case of Edward II. is very remark- 
able.{ Although he was heir-apparent by blood, he became 
King, as we are told, “not so much by hereditary right'as by the 
unanimous consent of the nobles and magnates,” acting in their 
then quality of spokesmen for the Nation ; and it stands recorded 
that “ he well-nigh lost his Coronation ;” nor would he at last have 
obtained it, if he had not agreed to be sworn on the Gospels that 
“the laws and right customs which the commonalty of this 
realme shall Lave chosen, be kept, and to defend and confirm them 
according to his power,” as well as “to do what the barons 
desired.”** Moreover, what is intensely significant of the sense in 
which these compacts between Monarch and People were at that 
epoch understood and acted upon, King Edward II. was long 
afterwards declared to be unworthy of the crown of England, 
and deposed without hesitation, his deposers being the very 
nobles who had tendered him their sworn allegiance conditionally 
on his keeping his Coronation Oath. (EDWARD III., A.D. 1327.)— 
As Walsingham relates, in his account of the coronation of 
Edward III., who succeeded his dethroned father, “ All the people 








* The following clause from the Coronation Oaths of Kings Richard L, 
John, and Henry III., is here much to the point :—‘‘ Concedis justas !eges et 
consuetudines esse tenendas et promittis eas per se esse protegendas quas 
Vulgus elegerit, secundum vires tuas? Concedo et promitto.”—See Torrs.’s 
Statutes, 1556, fol. 164. 

+ Matth. Paris, pp. 166, 167; ‘Hist. Croyl.” p. 474; “Ann. Mon.” 
Burton, p. 271. 

¢ In the reign of King Edward I. was passed the statute, ever memorable 
in our annals, which enacted that “no tax should be levied but with the joint 
assent of Lords and Commons.” 

§ Walsingham, “ Hist. Angl.” pp. 84, 85. 

4] ‘The oath of King Edward II. was worded in old French, thus: —“ Grauntez 
vous & tenir et garder les lois et les contumes droiturelles lesquiels la com- 
munanté de votre royaume aura esleu.”—See RyYMEz iii. 63. 

** Rotul. Parl. vol. iii. p. 417; Rymer, vol. iii. p. 63. 
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consented to the new election ; so did all the barons, and likewise 
the archbishop, who delivered an oration on the words, Vox 
Populi, vow Dei.’* There are few episodes in our National his- 
tory which so well go to prove to us, that election by the Nation, 
and a solemn compact with it afterwards, were considered to be 
ingredients of a title to the English crown, quite as much as 
hereditary right, if not more so; that the Oaths of Allegiance 
and the Coronation Oaths of our Monarchs were believed mutu- 
ally to oblige, just as the oaths of an ordinary contract at law ; 
and that the English People, at a period so remote from us, held 
not less tenaciously to their rights than their descendants have done 
since. (RICHARD I]., A.D. 1377.)—At the Coronation of the next 
King, Richard II., one of the bishops “ discoursed on the kingly 
office (in England).” Whereupon, as we read, the Royal candi- 
date for the crown, with his hand on the Holy Evangels, swore 
“to cause the liberties and good laws of Saxon King Edward,”+ 
inclusive of popular legislation, “to be observed throughout the 
land ;” after which, the archbishop, in a sermon, explained the 
King’s Oath to the assembled People, asking them, with great 
solemnity, “if they would subject themselves to such a ruler ;” 
and the People returning answer that “ they would,” King 
Richard II. was crowned.{ As, however, his government ulti- 
mately failed to realize the hopes conceived of him, the National 
Parliament again asserted its competency, drew up articles in 
proof of his violation of the Coronation Oath, formally dethroned 
him, and set up the Duke of Lancaster in his stead ; though it 
could not be denied that, by mere lineal descent, the said Henry 
of Lancaster (or Bolingbroke) had no title whatever to be crowned 
King of England§ (Henry IV., V., VI., a.p. 1399.)—At this 
point it must be admitted, though without prejudice to the prin- 
ciple at stake, that, from the dearth of historians during the 
reigns of Kings Henry V. and VI., and the questionable faith of 
those who at the time did undertake to chronicle events, a good 
deal concerning the successions of those two Monarchs, as well as 
of their immediate predecessor, has been less accurately handed 
down to us. Notwithstanding which, this much is certainly 
true, that, as Henry V. and VI. were only collateral heirs of 
the House of York, their principal claim to the crown lay, like 
the claim of Henry IV., who was father of one and grandfather 
of the other, in the assent of the Nation, || or in the Nation’s accep- 
tance of the credentials submitted by Henry of Lancaster to the 
clergy and nobility, as the then chief agents for the Nation ; 





* Walsingham, p. 126; Knyghton, p. 2550. 
+ See the Coronation Oath of Richard LI. in the “ Liber Regalis.” 
ft Walsingham, p. 195. § State Tracts, vol. i. p. 569. 
|| Froissart’s “ Chronicle,” book 3, es. 344, 345. 
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while the defect of those credentials, if any, must have been 
regarded as amply supplied by the concurring voice of the 
National representatives. 

It is thus that, following up the progress of events, we meet 
with indirect, as well as direct, testimony to the insufficiency of 
birth alone to constitute validity of title to the British throne.* 
Nay, the political principle involved may receive further confir- 
mation from the very specialty of these Lancastrian cases ; for 
as at that memorable epoch a fierce contention was going on 
between two Royal Houses, both having claimants to the crown, 
evidently their respective adherents would take redoubled care 
to frame such a Coronation Oath for the successful claimant as 
must not only satisfy their own party, but silence the defeated side, 
whichever one it might prove to be; and hence modern his- 
torians, coupling this special inference with the known jealousy of 
Englishmen for freedom, feel well justified in assuming that a 
guarantee of even greater stringency than usual was exacted from 
each of these three Lancastrian Monarchs, or from their proxies, 
when the claim of each presented itself for formal acknowledgment. 
But there is one other striking proof of their constitutionalism, in 
the affection borne by the country to King Henry V., which 
could never have been brought into being, if his domestic policy 
had not constantly testified to his deep respect for the “liberty 
of the subject ’—that dearly-prized heritage of all Englishmen. 
Nor, when repeated victories over the French were keeping his 
subjects in a chronic frenzy of joy, does one read that Henry V. 
was ever once tempted to tax them without their consent. And 
there has descended to us an express declaration of the same 
Monarch, that “nothing should be enacted to the petitions of the 
Commons which might be contrary to their asking, saving alway 
to himself his Royal prerogative to grant and (or?) deny what 
lusteth him of their petitions and askings aforesaid.”t Such 
was the reply he gave to a mild remonstrance from Parliament 
respecting some changes which the King’s personal advisers had 
thought to make in sundry Acts which were awaiting his signa- 
ture to become law. King Henry VI., having been crowned 
when an infant, had of course no Oath to take. Yet it deserves 
notice, that one of the reasons alleged for his subsequent first 
dethronement was his “ disobedience to a decree of Parliament ; { 
rather strong language, certainly, if denoting what a similar ex- 
pression would denote now; but which shows beyond dispute 





* The “ Pontificale Sarishuriense” of the period may be called in evidence 
of the Coronation Oaths taken by Henry V. and VI., though, not improbably, 
special clauses were added in their individual cases. 

¢ Rotul. Parl. iv. 22; Lingard, 5th ed. vol. iii. pp. 534, 535. 

} “ Polydore Virgil,” “ Angl. Hist.” 1, 23, p. 503. 
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how thoroughly our fathers of the period had seized the meaning 
of a limited monarchy. About the same time it was held that a 
great council, or popular assemblage, convened in London, had 
jurisdiction, though scarcely with formality, to adjudge this King 
Henry to have forfeited the crown. Not impossibly, the still 
moot point of the succession of the House of York also influenced 
the pronouncements of that council. Our records of it, never- 
theless, stand us in good proof, that not then, any more than in 
previous controversies, did the Nation let lapse its power of 
deciding who should fill the throne, Monarchs and People alike 
appealing to it. 

In fine, the reign of the Lancastrian Kings, Henry IV., V. 
and VI. are so suggestive, that, viewed from a constitutional 
standpoint, they rank among the most interesting and instructive 
of English history. For, besides coming in an age of momentous 
thought and investigation, their place in sequence of time was 
that immediately anterior to the period of arbitrary Tudorism, 
during which the British Constitution would seem to have 
remained, to a large extent, in abeyance, or* practically dor- 
mant. : 

(EpwarD IV., a.D. 1461.)—King Edward IV. upon his acces- 
sion made the customary challenge of claim to reign, grounding 
it first, indeed, on the title long previously admitted of Richard 
Duke of York, whose son he was; but, secondly, and with more 
marked emphasis, on his own “election by Parliament,” after 
his predecessor had been for the second time dethroned.; No 
direct evidence is producible of this King Edward’s Coronation 
Oath ; but, like in past cases, it appears certain, both from 
the ceremonial of the Sarum Pontifical, then in use, and from 
the necessity under which he would lie to outbid his Royal com- 
petitor, that his oath harmonized perfectly with the spirit of the 
constitution as it was so far understood. And of such circum- 
stantial evidence there is certainly an abundance ; witness the ex- 
tant treatise of Chancellor Fortescue.t This was a treatise com- 
posed expressly to imbue the Lancastrian Prince of Wales—at 
that time being educated in France—with constitutional prin- 
ciples ; and assuredly it expresses the precise ideas and feelings 
which the English statesmen then living entertained themselves, 
and for which they would be certain to exact good security from 
whomsoever aspired to rule over England. The learned teacher 
tells his royal pupil, in terms as pointed and explicit as one might 
now use, that “the English was not an absolute but a limited 





* “Contin, Chronic, Croy].” p. 550; Lingard, 5th ed, vol. iv. p. 134, 
7 Trussel, p. 179. 
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monarchy ;” that “the former state is the offspring of force and 
conquest, having the prince’s will for its law ;” and that “the 
latter, arising from the free election of men for their own 
safety and convenience, does not admit of the monarch making 
the law without their consent ;” and further, that “the general 
condition of England, as contrasted with France, was testimony 
to the superior advantages of our mode of government.” 

And in opposition to this view of our political and social in- 
stitutions, may be also quoted the opinion passed by a celebrated 
French chronicler and statesman of the day upon the desolation 
pervading his own couutry, which, originally as free as England, 
and still so theoretically, had been reduced to the verge of ruin 
by the usurpations of despotism. For, unquestionably, Philippe 
de Comines was only expressing what every European nation 
already thought and wished, but which England alone had been 
able to bring about, when he wrote, that “no king can justly 
levy money from his people without their consent,’* and he 
rebutted all the usual arguments to the contrary. Anc truly, 
just as those who hold the money-bags have the whip-hand of 
the world, so has our immunity from forced taxation not 
merely proved our backbone of liberty in general, but procured 
and kept for us a host of free institutions, which in process of 
time must otherwise have eluded our grasp. 

These remarks of the foreigner would be noteworthy at any 
time ; but they are particularly to the point at this juncture, 
because it is historical that his contemporary, King Edward IV., 
was the first English Monarch who tried the experiment of 
taxing his subjects without Parliamentary authority for it, thus 
breaking his Oath and offering violence to the constitution. It 
is true the records of the Parliaments of his reign make no 
formal complaint of it. But whereas that omission may easily 
be accounted for on other grounds, there is no doubt of the 
encroachment having been both really tried and keenly resented. 
This is provable by the address of a tumultuous meeting which 
invited the Duke of Clarence to ascend the throne. “We are 
determined,” said those members of Parliament “rather to 
venture and committe us to the perill of our own lyfs and 
jopardie of deth, than to lyve in such thraldome and bondage 
as we have lyved long tyme heretofore, injured by extortions 
and newe impositions agenst the lawes of God and man, and 
the libertie, old policie, and lawes of this realme, wherin every 
Englishman is inherited.”t|—(Epwarp V., a.D. 1483.)—The 
next monarch of England was Edward V. ; but, though generally 
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called King, he never obtained sufficient possession of the throne 
to be crowned with the usual solemnities. Consequently he had 
no Oath to take, and his transient reign, if reign it was, forms no 
precedent one way or the other. 

(RicHARD III., A.D. 1483.)—The Oath of King Richard III. 
has not come down to us in so many words ; yet again, what it 
was may well be inferred from the notorious incidents attending 
his accession; because a monarch of his type must, in truth, 
have been surcharged with reasons for courting popular favour 
far weightier than those of any one of his predecessors. Then, 
irrespective of the testimony of the Pontifical cited above, there 
is that of one of the Lords, who, speaking in the name of the 
people, tells King Richard plainly, that “they have chosen, and do 
choose him for their king ;” Richard himself, in his reply, as 
plainly admitting, that “he had become King by the assent of 
the three States of the realme.* Nothing could be more coa- 
stitutional. But a still better sign of that stubborn love of the 
constitution, which no encroachments could abate, is discovered 
in an Act passed by Richard’s only Parliament, abrogating and 
annulling for ever the grievances lately endured, and all illegal 
levies of money. It were of course idle to speculate on the 
probable sequel of this reign ; for, whether Richard III. meant 
well or ill, he had no time to “ misprise the constitution,” and 
scarcely time for anything, except to end, with his short and 
violent reign, the line of our Anglo-Norman Monarchs. 

The evidence is, therefore, irresistible, that, up to the first 
Tudor king of England, the fundamental laws and institutions 
of this country, derived as they were from Saxon customs of old, 
entirely repudiated a right to the throne by hereditary succession, 
unless such right, or a claim to it, had in each separate case been 
endorsed by the nation,t and that the National voice was never 
known to pronounce for any one of the Royal claimants until he 
would agree to guarantee to the people, by a solemn Oath before 
them, the preservation during his reign of all their time-honoured 
liberties. It is doubtless true, that in practice the country was 
for prolonged periods of time deprived of those liberties by the 
oppressions and tyrannies of the earlier successors of the Con- 
queror. Still, not even the oppressor himself could deny that 
the tyranny he practised was unconstitutional, and in direct 
breach of the compact which had secured him the throne. And, 
whatever the breach, a remedy or reaction of one kind or another 
always came to the rescue. Hence, it is equally incontestable, 
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that our fathers, favourably contrasting with their French con- 
temporaries, never once permitted the ancient polity of England 
to be trodden under foot, or to be shelved even, without seeking 
redress ; and that, when unable to obtain it by pacific means, they 
braved death rather than part with the freedom won by their 
own forefathers, or fail in handing it down untouched to posterity. 
Certainly, at those epochs of semi-civilization, too often had 
individual interests to give place to some supposed public good, 
while the Executive as often proved too powerful to be withstood. 
Yet the germs of all our free institutions were manifestly there, 
merely wanting the agency of thought and time to nurse and 
bring them to maturity.* 

To what, then, are to be ascribed their present state of develop- 
ment and preservation, if not to the Coronation Oath and other 
analogous defences which stout-hearted Englishmen of yore 
knew how to oppose to the autocratic tendencies of monarchy ? 
No doubt a steady respect for the law must always be reckoned 
among the chiefer moral causes of liberty in England; but 
hardly less so those liberties which underlie and fostered it—such 
as the politica] equality of all freemen not peers, the subjection 
of everybody without: distinction to the impartial arm of justice, 
the legal protection which covers both person and property, the 
just distribution of the national burdens, and last, but chiefest of 
all, the non-interference of the monarch with legislation. ‘True, 
Parliament was the base out of which graduaily rose this fabric 
of English freedom, through mighty toil and manifold sacrifice, 
leaving to after-generations both the perfection of the labour and 
a fuller enjoyment of the reward. But where would Parliament 
itself have been, if, as the several reigns were inaugurated, each 
successive monarch had not pledged himself or herself to preserve 
to us our liberties, and particularly the liberty of speech in Parlia- 
ment? That, and nothing else, is the object of a Coronation Oath. 

The clause of greatest interest in the Coronation Oath admin- 
istered to Kings Henry VII. and VIUII. is this-—“ Permitte you, 
after your strength and power, such lawes... . as shall be 
chosen by your people, by you to be strengthened and defended ? 
I permitte and promise.’+ 

(Henry VII. a.p. 1485.)—Henry VII. had but a very slender 
title to the throne by mere lineage. He managed, indeed, to cobble 
up a title by grouping together marriage with the heiress of 
Lancaster and his own distant descent from the House of York, 
and the consequent union of the two contending Houses in the 
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persons of his children, and with this—conquest. But, whether 
in part or as a whole, his title appeared to the English Nation to 
be no title at all. Foreigners doubtless took a similar view ; for 
Philippe de Comines, who was familiar with the mind of 
Europe at the time, writes bluntly of him: “ Qu’il avait nul droit 
4 la couronne d’Angleterre.” And whatever Henry himself may 
have thought of such a collective title, it is certain that his first 
care was to get the claim acknowledged and legally accepted by 
the Nation, so as to be able to deliver it thus secured to his heirs 
upon the firm basis of Parliamentary endorsement, or at least 
to induce the omnipotent Parliament to supply all defects of 
genealogy and transform his title into a perfectly valid one by 
assent of the Nation.”* Although the same had been done before 
in the cases of King Stephen and other Monarchs, the case of 
Henry VII. was more complicated than any, and, as occurring 
also at such a period, it makes beyond all contradiction a pre- 
cedent of the utmost value in English constitutional history. 
There is also an Act passed in the first year of his reign which 
has elicited a consensus of praise, as prompted by the wisdom of 
a Monarch who understood what he was about in dealing with 
Englishmen.t It is unpleasant to think that King Henry VIL, 
notwithstanding his evident constitutional leanings, and his 
bringing with him the long-desired day of peace, should have 
alienated the affections of his subjects by his sordid meanness of 
character and the rigour of his personal rule, which our still un- 
developed polity or mode of government did not disallow him. 
But, as his worst enemies never accused Henry VII. of govern- 
ing unconstitutionally, he must be taken to have kept inviolate 
the customary compact with the country. 

(Henry VIII., A.D. 1509.) —Not so the next Monarch. No 
claimant opposing, King Henry VIII. followed, in pursuance of 
an “ Act of Succession,” which had been procured from Parlia- 
ment by his father.f As every reader knows, the new King con- 
formed to the law and constitution in the opening years of his 
reign; but, when, in 1526, he proposed to tax without the 
people’s consent, he broke his oath§ so glaringly, and impinged 
upon the national rights so grievously, that the proposal had to 
be abandoned forthwith, and even disavowed, lest it should pro- 
voke a rebellion.|| And yet, for all the arbitrariness of Henry 





* Buck’s “ Rich. IIT.” lib. 5, p. 145. 

+ Lord Bacon, “Hist.” 7, pp. 11,12; Burnet’s “ Hist. of the Reform.” 
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§ The text of tie oath of King Henry VIIL., with marginal corrections by 
himself, appears in “ Ellis’s Original Letters” (published from the MSS. in the 
British Museum, second series, 1827). 
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VIII. and his cunning contrivances either to elude Parliament 
or to make it subserve his base purposes, what his real opinion 
was of its competency seems clear enough; nay, the very pains 
he took to turn Parliamentary institutions from their proper use 
well show, that, in spite of himself, he recognized their authority 
to be indispensably requisite for the lawful exercise of any 
political power in England ; and hence it came, that his attempts, 
whether by the gallant stand of his earlier Parliaments, or the 
voice of public opinion, then making a first appearance, or by 
both together, entirely failed in altering the letter of the consti- 
tution. Unhappily it was far otherwise with its spirit.* At the 
outset of this Monarch’s reign, Englishmen, it was stated, had 
mind and energy to defeat every attack on their freedom; 
whereas he did not descend into the tomb until, through his 
unscrupulous character and his imperious will, the Monarchy had 
become to all intents absolute, and our freeborn fathers all but 
enslaved. Doubtless the obsequious servility of his later Parlia- 
ments had much share in producing this slavery ; for, under 
Henry VIII., Parliament at last fell so low as actually to beg 
for “liberty of speech”+ from the King, instead of fearlessly 
claiming it as aright. Yet, even with such Parliaments, Henry 
VIII. never could prevail on that one point of arbitrary taxa- 
tion.t The key of our liberties being thus saved to us, he who 
had been wanting to rob us of it, found himself saved, though 
against his will, from a literal breach of his Oath. It is certain 
that in all other respects, and notably in the important point of 
the “liberty of the subject,” he carried on the government, for 
the latter half of his reign, in a spirit totally at variance with 
the constitution. As, however, moral compulsion destroys 
responsibility and invalidates precedent, so the chain of our free 
institutions cannot be said to have been materially broken by 
the tyranny of the sixteenth century. 

(EpwarD VI., a.p. 1547.)—The Coronation Oath of King 
Edward VI. differed little from those of preceding monarchs. 
His royal father had, indeed, devised a novel and unconstitutional 
form, “to be used at all future coronations,” and which would 
bind the monarch, when sworn in, only to such customs of the 
realm as were not “prejudicial to his jurisdiction and imperial 
duty ;” but, like most of the directions left by Henry VIII, this 
new form of oath was summarily set aside. Edward VI. suc- 
ceeded to the throne in his twofold quality, as son of the last 
King, and as first in the entail settled by Act of Parliament. 
When being crowned, he swore unreservedly “to keep the laws 
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and liberties of the realm . . . . and to make no laws, but... . 
by the consent of the People, as had been accustomed.”* The 
archbishop then addressed him publicly on the duties which 
that oath entailed ; first strenuously repudiating the claims of 
any foreign potentate to sit in judgment on the King of England, 
but not forgetting to affirm, in such words as were thought pru- 
dent at the moment, the limited nature of the English Monarchy ; 
whereupon the peers did homage to the young Monarch, the 
People witnessing and applauding. 

(MARY, A.D. 1553.)—As the settlement of a right of reversion 
to the throne in the heirs of Henry VIII. is not here the imme- 
diate question, it will suffice to recall how from time to time 
different Acts of Parliament were obtained by that king settling 
the crown on the children of three of his successive Queens, 
according to the mood he happened to be in. Very naturally 
when, at the death of Edward VI., these acts came to be carried 
out, they resulted in such hopeless confusion that the nation was 
obliged to rise to the occasion and assert itself. Wherefore, no 
sooner were Lady Jane Grey’s favourers disposed of, than Par- 
liament officially pronounced in favour of the claim of Edward’s 
half-sister, Mary Tudor, whom it declared “to be born in lawful 
matrimony, and, as such, heiress by descent to the throne.’+ And 
thus, however certain Mary’s title, the national voice had for- 
mally to allow it and to elect her, before she could be considered 
the real Monarch of the country. Her Coronation Oath must 
have been a copy of her brother Edward’s; but, as strangely 
happens, no direct evidence of its precise wording has hitherto 
been obtainable. Of indirect evidence, quite sufficient may be 
gathered from the utter ignoring of the Oath concocted by her 
father, and from her own indignant rejection of a party-proposal 
to make the Monarch independent of the Parliament.t Noble 
conduct, indeed, was this in our first queen-regnant, and, despite 
the despotic severity of her reign in other respects, well does it 
warrant the conclusion that Queen Mary did make the customary 
compact with the Nation, and, moreover, conscientiously kept her 
Oath, or at least did not deliberately break it—her bigoted mind 
and fettered knowledge being taken into account. But, if politi- 
cally ill-disposed, as some believe, she filled the throne for too 
short a time to run counter to our constitution at the point of 
its then advancement. The same is true of her brother and 


predecessor. 
Nevertheless, it was remarked by contemporaneous observers 
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of this period, that, although the constitution had till then effec. 
tively preserved its character in the leading principles of govern- 
ment, in others more difficult to defend it had been worsted.* 
Those writers testify how, beginning with Henry VIL, first of 
the Tudor Jine, the English Monarchs “ were become absolute 
lords and masters” in so far as “the liberty of the subject” was 
concerned. Still, the prerogatives of Parliament continued un- 
disturbed, or at all events nearly so. 

(ELIZABETH, A.D. 1556.)—Good wituess to this is the accession 
of Mary’s half-sister, Elizabeth. The contradictory Acts of Settle- 
ment by which the daughters of Henry VIII. were, turn about, 
stigmatized with illegitimacy, not only created confusion, but ne- 
cessitated of their own nature a repeal; in particular, the legiti- 
matizing of Elizabeth could not be made to work with the Act 
which had legitimatized Mary by any agency less than an all- 
powerful Parliament. And it was this dilemma that decided 
Queen Elizabeth, on ascending the throne, to put forward her 
claim, not merely “as right heyre in bludde,” but “as elected by 
the consent of the nation”t—which manner of claim received 
corroboration from an Act of her first Parliament, and again 
(this time with a settlement and a limitation of the succession) 
from another Act of her nineteenth Parliament. Neither are the 
actual words of Queen Elizabeth’s Oath extant. But, asa whole, 
the ceremonial used at her coronation was certainly that of the 
ancient Pontifical; consequently, if there had been any substantial 
deviation from the usual formula, it could not have failed to 
attract attention, and have been recorded. It may be legiti- 
mately assumed, then, that Elizabeth likewise was sworn to abide 
by the constitution, and with not less definiteness than the 
Monarchs who had preceded her. No reader of history can 
question the extraordinary merit of Elizabeth’s government—that 
is, supposing personal government in cool and bold defiance of 
Jaw to be meritorious. From her reign England dates the be- 
ginning of its steady rise to the foremost rank among the 
natious. It i is, however, equally true that what she accomplished 
was at the expense of the constitution. For, casting to the 
winds the political experience of the country, and disdaining the 
theories of contemporary critics, she firmly believed in, and ener- 
getically reduced to practice, all the pernicious principles of her 
father. In her opinion, the chief use of a Parliament was to relieve 
the monarch of the odium of taxing and to regulate the details 
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of public administration—in short, to assist her in governing.* 
She practically maintained an absolute sovereignty over the King- 
dom, and affected to consult the two Houses of Parliament, not 
at all from any constitutional necessity, hut merely because she 
chose to favour them: in which, as must be confessed, her 
various Parliaments, representing the Nation, but indifferently, 
for the most part, acquiesced.t Her talents, her popularity 
everywhere within our four seas, her resolute stand against alien 
interference, and many other causes of like nature, united to 
‘avert storms which, under different circumstances, would have 
been aroused by the iniquities of her Star Chamber, her illegal 
enactments, and the intolerable power she seized and exercised 
personally. Yet even then, brave spirits were not wanting 
to raise a voice for the constitution in all its purity. Among 
them was Aylmer, Bishop of London, who says, in a work of the 
day, “If Parliament use their (its) privileges, the Sovereign can 
ordain nothing without it. If he (or she) do, it is his (or her) 
fault for usurping it, and their (its) folly for permitting it ;’t 
while Harrison, another political writer of the time, thus describes 
Parliamentary functions :—“ This House (of Parliament) hath 
one most high and absolute power of the realme; for thereby 
mighty Princes have been deposed from their thrones, lawes 
either enacted or disannulled, otfendors of all sortes punished.”§ 
Constitutional language could go no further. But manifold and 
multifarious are the instances deducible to demonstrate that,during 
this despotic reign, there came moments bringing back with them 
principles before which even Elizabeth’s force of will quailed and 
had to recede, lest it should be thrust back in its turn by the 
Englishman’s love of liberty. In fact, few critics now doubt that, 
had her government in general not been a signal success, she 
hazarded quite as disagreeable a reminder of her broken Oath as 
was administered in the following century to two unhappy 
Monarchs of the Stuart line. She was a great queen, but an 
unconstitutional ruler. 

For all that, as the line of the Tudors terminates in Queen 
Elizabeth, a more favourable opinion of their method of governing 
ought not to be here forgotten. It is Brodie the historian who 
holds—and some writers hold with him—that, “ notwithstanding 
various dangerous handles of power at play, and occasional pro- 
ceedings of the most objectionable kind, the grand demarcations 





* D’Ewes, pp. 460, 469, 451, 475. ; 

+ See, as an instance, Lord Keeper Bacon’s Speech, on opening Queen 
Elizabeth’s first Parliament.—Cobbett’s “ Parl. Hist.” p. 637. 

t Aylmer’s Tract against Knox’s “ First Blast of the am ed A 

§ Harrison’s “Description of England.” Holinshed, vol. i. lib. ii. ¢. 8, 
p. 173. 
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of our constitutional mode of government were both recognized 
and respected by the Tudor monarchs during the course of their 
eventful administration.”* Or, to phrase it still more generally, 
special phases of circumstance had certainly transformed the 
crown into the prominent State-influence for the time being; 
but that influence commonly operated through established chan- 
nels—the other branches of the Legislature retaining in the main 
their rights. 

And thence the consolatory inference is allowable, that, judged 
from a general retrospect, the strain of the Tudor reigns, whilst 
it severely tested the constitution, prepared by sheer force of 
recoil a potent means for its development in after-times. 

Among the Tudor innovations had been that of each Monarch 
pretending, or at least endeavouring, to nominate his or her suc- 
cessor—albeit, still within the letter of Parliamentary Acts of limi- 
tation, and more by way of strong suggestion than of actual ap- 
pointment. And, Elizabeth having but indistinctly named hers, 
several competitors would have started, if the partisans of King 
James VI. of Scotland had not adroitly anticipated his Coronation. 

(JAMES I., A.D. 1603).—Parliament met shortly after, and 
passed an Act to make “ most just recognition of the lawful succes- 
sion and right to the crown, of King James I. of England”—that 
is, consequent on his “ heirdom by blood,” his previous unchal- 
lenged proclamation, and the public acceptance accorded him in 
London. This assuredly formed part of a political manceuvre ; 
but it proves, too, that Tudorism had by no means obliterated 
the Nation’s belief in its own authority. As in preceding cases, 
so once again the historians of the period have omitted to record 
for posterity the words of the Coronation Oath; this may pro- 
bably have been because the substance of the Oath had, from 
repeated use at coronations, become an understood thing— 
while the modern casuistry had not yet been brought to bear upon 
it. But the language of the National Protests, of which James's 
faulty and stupid government was subsequently the object, is 
clear evidence of what he really did swear to. With equal clear- 
ness one perceives, that, although this King James may have 
kept a conscience, his notions of a limited Monarchy were as 
abnormal and as pernicious to the State as they were self-de- 
structive. In 1610, he told his Parliament that “he did not 
intend to govern by the absolute power of a King he would 
do nothing but what was consonant to law and reason. '’ 
And yet, “as it was blasphemy to dispute what God might do, 
so it was sedition to dispute what a king might do in the height 





* Brodie’s “ Const. Hist. of England,” vol. i. e. 2, passim. 
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of his power, who,” he added, “ can be judged by none.”* With- 
out a tithe of the apology personal to Henry VIII. or Elizabeth, 
and with far less excuse from the incidents of his reign, James I. 
excelled them both in pretensions, which, moreover, he soon 
proceeded to act upon. Thus he struck.at the vitals of the 
constitution by the issue of illegal proclamations having penalties 
annexed, by daringly imposing new taxes without asking Parlia- 
ment,and by setting at naught in multiplied ways all the preroga- 
tives and privileges of its members, But he had to halt in 
his extravagance ; for, nothing daunted, the Commons replied 
that “the Sovereign could not tax the people without the autho- 
rity of Parliament,”+ and that it “was the... . right of the 
people of this kingdom not to be subjected to any punishment 
which shall extend to their lives, lands, bodies and goods, other 
than such as is ordained by the common law of this land, or the 
statutes made by their common consent in Parliament.”{ FPos- 
terity has agreed to consider King James I., despite certain 
talents which he had, a weak and an un-English Monarch, for 
many and flagrant breaches of his.Coronation Oath, for his 
narrow-minded efforts to exalt the crown above the Nation, and, 
on the whole, for trying to alter and subvert the constitution. 
(CHARLES IJ., A.D. 1625).—The successionary right of King 
Charles I. was simply that of his father James. On the death of 
the father, no one disputing “the right of descent” to the son, 
Charles was proclaimed, amid popular acclamations.§ Parliament, 
by its official act, approving and accepting the claim. The two 
clauses in King Charles’s Coronation Oath of special importance 
are those by which he pledged himself to “ confirm to the peoples 
of England the laws and customs granted them by the Kings of 
England, his lawful predecessors . . . . and the ancient customs 
of this realm ;” and, moreover, “to preserve to the bishops and 
to the churches committed to their charge, all canonical privi- 
leges and due law and justice.” || It were superfluous here to 
discuss at any length the temporary downfall of the throne at 
this era. Enough that it came about through the King’s then 
alleged, and now undeniable, violation of the constitution, which 
he justified by a narrow and erroneous, though conscientious, 
interpretation of his Coronation Oath. From first to last Charles 
governed despotically, and scrupled,not, whenever it suited him, 
to discard the laws and national customs, although he had 
solemnly contracted to respect and keep them. He taxed of his 





* Wilson in “ Ken,” p. 682. + “Journ. of Parl.” May 12, 1614. 
¢ Howel’s ‘‘ State Trials,” vol. ii. pp. 519, 544. 
§ Clarendon’s “ Hist. of the Reb,” ed. 1849, vol. ii. pp. 195, 196. 
|| Ashmole and Sandford’s “‘ Coronation Ceremonies,” pp. 40, 41. 
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sole will and power, he imposed and appropriated various dues, 
he ordered the levy of troops by the Lord-Lieutenants of coun- 
ties, and he fined, imprisoned and put to death much more 
arbitrarily than even the Tudor monarchs had done before him ; 
and all this, not only without the warrant of Parliament, but 
in direct opposition to it.* The State-crime that eventuated 
in his deposition and destruction was his contravening the article 
of Magna Charta which covenants that “no freeman shall be 
apprehended or imprisoned unless . . . . by the law of the land.” 
And, on exception being taken to this contravention, Charles 
corruptly procured the courts of law to make answer with the 
Jegal maximn that “the King can do no wrong.” Had such 
answer been correct, it would follow that, merely adding to 
warrants of arrest the phrase, “by special order of the king,” 
a breach could be effected at the royal pleasure in the great 
fortress of our liberties; In comparison with such a crime, the 
semi-unconstitutional procedure of the Tudors or the illegal 
attempts of James I. sink to insignificance. Englishmen would 
not have deserved their name if they had suffered their hard- 
bought freedom of many centuries to be thus filched from them. 
The price paid by Charles I. for his obstinacy belongs to general 
history. But that which must for ever stamp with a National 
interest the death-struggle between this King and his Parliament, 
is its having precipitated a decision on the hitherto too-vaguely 
defined point of the Monarch’s subordination to the National 
will in all matters of legislation.t Both Houses of Parliament 
had asked, in their combined remonstrance of March, 1642, 
“ Whether that were the law or no, which Lords and Commons 
had once declared to be so, who should be the judge?” And they 
answered, “ Not His Majesty, for the King judgeth not of matters 
of law but by his courts Not his courts, because they were 
inferior ; uo appeal lying to them from Parliament, the judgment 
whereof is in the eye of the law the King’s judgment, though the 
King in person be neither present nor assenting thereunto.”§ This 
perfectly legal remonstrance had proved fruitless, however, and 
Charles, continuing to distinguish and prevaricate after the fashion 
of the day, a settlement of this cardinal point could no longer be 
deferred, though this necessitated the famous Rebellion. But, the 
question then settling itself, our polity, by one bound as it were, 





* Hallam’s “ Constit. Hist.” vol. i. chap. vii.; vol. ii. chap. viii. 

+ Hallam, “ Const. Hist.” vol. i. p. 529. 

t The first instance recorded in history of a debate on the Coronation Oath 
is that which took place at the sitting of the Privy Council on occasion of the 
“Treaty of Newport” having to be considered.—See Peck’s “ Desiderata 
Curiosa,” lib. x. pp. 387, 388. 

§ Clarendon, “ Hist. of the Rebellion,” vol. ii. p. 12]. 
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attained to a development which the Nation had been purchas- 
ing at the cost of ages of undefined action on both sides, and of 
continuous progression on the side of its Parliament. 

When the Lords and Commons stood forth as the champions 
of the constitution against the Monarch acting unconstitu- 
tionally, their demands were confined to the redress of grievances ; 
but, no sooner was right won than the winning party gave them- 
selves up to the frenzy of the moment and overshot the mark. 
The kind of political constitution which best suits England may 
then have fairly been an open question, just as circumstances 
might arise at any time to warrant that question being again 
reopened. But, in the case of the English Revolution of two 
centuries back, it should be observed, that the primary appeal 
of the revolutionists was made, not to some speculative plan of 
their own, but distinctly to the Constitution hitherto existent, 
namely, a polity of King, Lords and Commons. This principle, 
it is true, went completely out of sight in the Commonwealth 
which ensued ; and it is only here recalled, because whatever 
the merits or the demerits of that interval between the reign of 
Charles I. and II., it certainly created no constitutional pre- 
cedent.* 

(CHARLES IT., A.D. 1660).—In 1660, the violence of parties 
having abated, and the nation feeling freer of voice, Parliament 
once again voted, that, “ By the ancient and fundamental laws 
of the realm, the government was and ought to be by King, 
Lords and Commens,”+ and, fortunately, they invited the eldest 
son of the late monarch to come from abroad as King Charles IT. 
and “receive the crown to which he was born.’t{ These last 
words may sound inflated, but the reaction which usually suc- 
ceeds a revolutionary crisis should be taken into account. The re- 
stored king had already been crowned in Scotland, as “Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom,” a few years previously, with a ritual 
compounded of the old Pontifical and some new Presbyterian 
forms ; on which occasion, kneeling and lifting up his arms, as 
a revived fashion then had it, he had sworn “by the Eternal and 
Almighty God,” to govern conformably “ to the lovable laws of the 
land ;” while, three several times during the ceremony, the offi- 
ciating minister had reminded him that he “ was King by com- 
pact with his People,” that “his authority was limited”... . 
by the association of estates with him in the government, and 





* Marchmont Nedham’s “ Case of the Commonwealth Stated,” passim. 

+ The chief constitutional developments under Charles IL. were the sub- 
stitution of direct for indirect taxation; the passing of the Habeas Corpus 
Act ; and the final extinction of feudalism—a standing army (but one without 
conscription) taking its place. 
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that “though every breach did not dissolve the compact, yet 
every abuse of power justified the opposition of the 
People.’* Not improbably the new King’s intentions were feeble, 
possibly they were bad; nevertheless, such solemn words in 
public portray with great distinctness how even the Royalist 
party must by that time have been minded. Eventually, in his 
celebrated “ Declaration from Breda,” this second Charles, after 
enumerating the principal grievances which had grown out of 
the perturbed times, gave promise “to assent to any Acts of 
Parliament to the purposes aforesaid.”+ This, it will be seen, 
was going beyond custom ; and its intention, it is supposed, was 
to offer a dignified apology forthe state-delinquencies of Charles I., 
with some further additional security against a repetition of them. 
When he came to be crowned at Westminster, King Charles II. 
took the same oath, word for word, which had been taken by his 
unfortunate father. This King Charles never pointedly threat- 
ened the Constitution. Some, indeed, suspected him of latent 
designs. Be that as it may, he cannot be credited with any overt 
violation of his own compact. Tempered as he was, it appears 
only natural that his reign, following closely upon a long period 
of anarchy, should not have proved strictly constitutional in 
minor points. Still, the absence of protests, and the fact of his 
subjects having on the whole lived contentedly under him, go 
far to acquit King Charles II. of any material infraction of the 
Constitution. 

(James II., A.D. 1685).—His brother James succeeded as next 
in Queen Elizabeth’s entail, which was now assumed to have ac- 
quired a kind of prescriptive force from the uncontested accession 
of JamesI. But it was still the People who accepted that entail. 
King James II., at his Coronation, which speedily followed, spon- 
taneously declared that his endeavour would ever be “to preserve 
the government both in Church and State, as it is now by law 
established,” that, “as he should never depart from the just pre- 
rogative of the Crown, so he would never invade any man’s pro- 
perty, and would preserve to the Nation all its just rights and 
liberiies.’t| These were fair words enough if meant so ; and if the 
King did not mean them, he ought not to have let the people 
think that he did ; still less ought he to have taken a Coronation 
Oath in every respect identical with the Oaths of his father and 
brother.§ The after-events, which laid this Monarch low, only 





* “The Form and Order of the Coronation of Charles II.,” as it was acted 
and done at Scone, the first day of January, 1651 (Aberdeen). 

T Cobbett’s “ Parl. Hist.” vol. iv. pp. 20, 21. 
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call for notice here so far as to point out how absolutely they are 
referable to his flagitious breach of compact; and how, on the 
other hand, from the inroads of James II., as from those of Charles 
I., the British Constitution was able to draw a renewed youth of 
strength and energy never again to be wantonly abstracted. 

This last King of the Stuart line, then, forgetting at once his 
father’s fate and his own Oath, fraudulently defied both the 
fundamental principle of the Constitution and the laws which 
limited his power. And his fraud cost him his crown. Or 
rather, he fled the kingdom in terror and ignominy, voluntarily 
ceasing to govern according to law, and therefore to reign.* 

It is worth noting that the Revolution thus provoked by King 
James II. has scarce a parallel in history. Generally, revolutions 
abroad have involved, not merely the overthrow of an individual 
sovereign, or even the substitution of one dynasty for another, 
but the removal of ancient landmarks, the demolition of the 
very framework of society, and with it a ruthless antagonism to 
every thing or person savouring of national tradition or precedent. 
Doubtless, there are partial exceptions, but that is the rule. And 
the cause should not be far to seek, in the prolonged course of 
tyrannies, which, by slow degrees, had effaced all trace of the 
limited monarchism of medieval times from the polities of every 
European country, save England.+ In truth, this is the reason why 
foreign revolutionists have usually seen nothing for it but to 
wrest wholesale what they had neither the patience nor the 
traditional training to claim in moderation. Ours, however, 
were not in such straits. They cannonaded no Bastilles, they 
threw up no barricades, they decimated no population, they 
flooded no streets with blood. Our English Revolution of 1688, 
though decisive, left the institutions of the country intact. Not 
one single act or word is recorded of it, but such as evinces pro- 
found reverence for the past. Consequently, when all was over, 
and the political atmosphere had cleared, it only remained to 
eradicate ambiguity from the laws, and to impart a permanent 
certainty to the axiom that, in England, the National will is 
supreme, and the Monarchy is subordinate to it.} 





* For thorough treatment, from a constitutional point of view, of the Reign 
and Fall of James IT., see the voluminous writings of contemporaries cullected 
in vol. i. of “ State Tracts” (1705), and in another volume of ‘“ State Tracts” 
(1698) ; also, “ Journ. of Parl.” Feb. 1688. 

+ Zg. It is a common mistake to suppose that the old French monarchy was 
legally a despotism. In its beginnings, and all through in theory, it was quite as 
constitutional as ours. Usurpation on the one side, and servile abjection{with 
ignorance on the other, but no lawful right, were what placed France under 
the heel of the Bourbons. See “State Tracts,” vol. i. p. 500, e¢ seq. 

t The fullest evidence of the state of public feeling at this epoch may be 
gathered from the tone of the numerous political tracts or pamphlets which 
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After a brief interregnum, Parliament proceeded to pass judg- 
ment on the deserter King, declaring the throne to be vacant, 
and resolving that William of Orange and his wife, the Princess 
Mary, elder daughter of James IL, should be offered the crown 
as joint King and Queen of England—the administration to lie 
with William for his lifetime ; and that the crown should then 
devolve upon their issue, then on the Princess Anne, second 
daughter of James, then on her posterity, and, lastly, on the 
posterity of William of Orange.* 

(WituiaM IIT., a.p. 1695).—Evidently the title by which King 
William III. ascended the throne of England was a title of pure 
election by the Nation. And now comes what is perhaps the 
most important stage of all in this question of the Coronation 
Oath. More than a century had passed since the English People 
had rejected as groundless the Pope’s claim to their spiritual 
allegiance. The modes by which that summary rejection had 
been superinduced are here beside the point. It is sufficient to 
note that the country had irrevocably so determined, and that 
James IT., having nevertheless determined on abusing his constitu- 
tional power had in consequence succumbed. As a matter of course, 
therefore, when the time arrived for King William to be crowned 
the clause affecting religion assumed a much vaster importance 
than of old. All agreed that he must guarantee Protestantism to 
England. But, then, which should he swear—To maintain the 
Protestant religion as at that particular time established, or as 
it might thereafter be established by law? The very phrasing 
of the Oath came into debate. Both Tories and Whigs admitted, 
without the slightest qualification on either side, that the trans- 
action had always been in the nature of an ordinary contract ; 
“but,” as they wisely went on to argue, “let the most solemn 
pacts bind men to pay their debts, only a fool could imagine 
himself still a debtor after his creditors had thought fit to cancel 
his indebtedness. The Oath,” they said, “ which, of immemorial 
right, Englishmen had imposed upon their incoming Monarch, 
was intended as a safeguard against the Royal prerogative being 
overstepped—-that is, against kingly attempts to introduce new 
laws and customs, contrary to the wishes of the Nation. It 





then filled the place that newspapers do now. For example, the ‘“ Revolu- 
tion Vindicated” has the following : ‘‘ The Oaths at Coronations and the Oaths 
of allegiance are in effect but swearing to the Constitution, in the one to 
govern, in the other to be governed, according to it. But, if a Coronation 
Oath be restricted to a tie upon a King only to God, and the Oath of allegiance 
to an absolute subjection, then both King and People swear against the Con- 
stitution, instead of swearing to maintain it, as they think they do.”—Svate 
Tracts, vol. iii. p. 696. 
* “Journ. of Parl.” Feb. 1688. Burnet, “ Hist.” vol. i. p, 822. 
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never was intended to trammel the King (or Queen), so far as 
their legislative sanction might be required for the purpose of 
converting into statutory law whatever measures had passed 
through Parliament. To pretend that, at any period of our 
history, the Coronation Oath had been understood in so narrow 
a sense, was to reduce the whole question to an absurdity ; because 
it would imply that the Nation had willingly and suicidally 
fettered its own omnipotence of legislation. Whence, clearly, 
the new clause could neither bind nor permit the new Monarch, 
any more than tne old Oaths had bound his predecessors without 
it, to refuse compliance with the National will.”* These are not 
the exact words of the great debate ; but they summarise the argu- 
ments used, and the reasons given for the decision which followed ; 
they also show how the clause then to be added was unanswerably 
explained in Parliament, all political parties coinciding in the 
identity of sense in the two proposed phrasings. In short, those 
Parliamentary debates of March, 1689, prove beyond possibility 
of doubt that the entire subject was deliberately investigated by 
our statesmen, and that they carefully sifted each portion of the 
Oath before they decided on adding a fresh clause to it.f And 
equally may every impartial reader draw conviction from the 
same source, that the framers or approvers of the new clause 
intended thereby to bind their Sovereign in no other sense 
than they bound him by the old clauses.{ William III. conse- 
quently made his compact with the Nation, exactly in the same 
sense as the genuine Stuart Monarchs had been wont to make 
theirs—namely, to carry out the National wishes, one of which 
happened to be just then “ to maintain the Protestant religion 
established by law.”§ A Scottish coronation was thought un- 
necessary ; still, as the two realms were not yet assimilated, 
though under one Government, a Scottish ceremony of inaugu- 
ration took place at Whitehall, with an Oath differing merely in 
unimportant details fromm that at Westminster. Few monarchs 
have given rise to such a division of opinion respecting both his 
private doings and his public career as William ot Orange. 
Many hated him rancorously, others not less warmly esteemed 
him, some even loved him, whilst all feared him. And it was a 
division fated to survive. Thus, to one historian he has fur- 
nished matter for a brilliant heroic ; un the other hand, there are 
previous writers of scarce inferior authority, who judge this 





* Grey’s ‘ Debates,” vol. ix. p. 186, e¢ seg. Cobbett’s “ Parl. Hist.” vol. v. 
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Monarch’s personal character harshly, and pronounce his politics 
to have been “big with misery, despair, and destruction.”* But 
whichever verdict commend itself to the general reader, it is 
allowed by all that King William III. kept true to the principles 
of our Constitution, as so far developed—which is the question 
here being considered. 

(ANNE, A.D. 1702).—Queen Mary having predeceased her 
husband, her sister Anne succeeded William in pursuance of the 
Parliamentary entail, which no party desired to oppose, while 
various causes promoted a general acquiescence in it. 

On occasion of the second succession so entailed, it is opportune 
to observe how absolutely the Nation present in Parliament had 
by this time negatived the assumption of any indefeasible 
birthright to the throne. In fact, it was now immutably 
established that no claims could even be entertained, unless, over 
and above an unexceptional pedigree, the claimants possessed 
every other qualification which Englishmen chose to demand of 
them. The nation might not really be very exacting, as events 
have proved ; but, whether a whole family or “line” were to 
be elected, or only asingle sovereign, thenceforward the rule was 
to remain the same in perpetuity. It is abundantly certain that 
the revolutionary tactics of successive generations in England are 
not to be regarded as struggles to deliver the country from any 
particular tyrant or race of tyrants, still less as the triumph of 
one religion over another. All these incidents, be their value 
what they may, were mere accidents as compared with the sub- 
stantial gain. For centuries had Parliamentary power been 
contending for supremacy with Royal power. There were times, 
too, when the popular cause seemed as good as lost ; and other 
times, when, by tacit consent, our rights and liberties lay dormant; 
and other times, again, when the very force of the blow we struck 
brought on reactions adverse to freedom ; till, with Queen Anne’s 
accession, an epoch was at length reached, from which a fixed 
completeness in the understandiug between the two chiefer 
estates of the realm is to be dated. 

Parliament, besides obliging William III. to make Oath upon 
a new clause, reconstructed the Coronation Oath itself, although 
preserving to it its historical features, thus—“forasmuch as the 
Oath hath heretofore been framed in doubtful words and expres- 
sions ... . and to the end that one uniform Oath may in all 
times to come be taken by the Kings and Queens of this realm.” 
By this statute is indicated what Parliament wished to do in 
the crisis; and yet the hope of permanent uniformity in the 
actual wording of the Oath was rather premature: for, when 
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under Queen Anne the two kingdoms of England and of Scotland 
came to be constitutionally united as Great Britain, our states- 
men found it indispensable both to enlarge and to alter the Oath. 
Scotland requiring a State-warranty for its Presbyterianism, 
Parliament thought it could not then do less than make further 
and similar provision in the Coronation Oath for the Church of 
England. Wherefore, a second new clause was added to that 
effect, together with some verbal changes in the Royal style, and 
moreover, an instruction that, for the future, the Oath should 
not only be taken but subscribed, by the Monarchs on their 
accession.* 

Queen Anne herself, when being crownee at Westminster, 
swore to the compact in terms, which would appear to have been 
transitional between those used by former Sovereigns and by her 
successors. What bears on the present question is the detinite- 
ness of her pledge “to govern the people of this kingdom of 
England and the dominions thereto belonging according to the 
statutes of Parliament agreed on, and the respective laws and 
customs of the same, also to maintain . . . . the true profession 
of the Gospel and the Protestant Reformed religion established 
by law ;” also again, “to preserve unto the . .. . Clergy ofthis 
realm and to the churches committed to their charge all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them 

.... + The reign of Queen Anne was one fraught with 
political dissension, but not dissension of a kind to influence the 
constitution tangibly. On some occasions this Monarch gave 
signs of a disposition to veer from her appointed moorings ; as, for 
instance, when she once attempted to dispense with responsible 
Ministers of State. It was indeed foreseen at the time, that had 
she lived longer, her tendency to cut off the royal entail in favour 
of the more direct line of the Stuarts would have led to her de- 
thronement.{ Apart, however, from much conflicting statement 
as to her personal inclinations, it is undoubted that in point of 
fact she redeemed her sworn pledges ; though still not without 
falling a victim to certain qualms of conscience, which had super- 
vened upon a womanly incapacity to distinguish between her 
— duties to her family, and those she owed to the constitu- 
tion. 

(GrorGE L., A.D. 1714).—The entail, settled by Parliament or 
by its temporary substitute after the overthrow of King James II., 
having ended with the death of Anne, the settlement passed 
under William III. came into operation. Pursuant to that Act, 





* Anne, v. cap, 8. 7 Planché, “ Regal Records,” p. 113. 
} Birch, MS. 4326, fol. 39. 
§ Scott’s “Swift,” vol. xvi. passim. 
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the Elector of Hanover, as next descendant in the Protestant line 
from James I. through his daughter Sophia, was immediately 
proclaimed. The statute of the late Queen, uniting the realms of 
England and Scotland, had also conferred upon the Elector a 
reversion to the Scottish crown. And hence King George I.— 
first in the line of English mouarchs—found himself called to the 
throne of “ Great Britain and Ireland,” by the merging into one of 
his several purely parliamentary titles. The altered and enlarged 
compact does not seem to have been brought into use for this 
reign ; ‘and though the new style and titles were used, the Coro- 
nation Oath taken by King George I. did not contain any ad- 
ditional clauses, and ran, nearly word for word, the same as 
Queen Anne’s.* This looks strange, considering the very 
stringent terms of the act of Union ; but unimpeachable evidence 
exists as to the fact. Of the reign of George I. it will here suffice 
to note, that it proved quite guiltless of retrograde movements, 
and therefore that this monarch kept his constitutional Oath, 
most probably because in politics he was too much of a cipher to 
break it. 

(GeorGE IT., A.D. 1727).—King George IT. succeeded, unchal- 
lenged, in his quality of sonand heir to George I.; and, as every 
successor of theirs on the British throne has occupied it in pur- 
suance of the same entail, all necessity for further reference to 
the hereditary rights of our present Royal family is dispensed 
with. But the Coronation Oath and the succession having been 
settled almost simultaneously, this is the proper place to consider 
textually, and in full, the Oath sworn upon occasion of his com- 
pact by George IJ., as well as by our four successive monarchs 
upon occasion of their respective accessions since then. The 
text runs thus :+ 


Archbishop.—* Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
People of this Kingdom of Great Britain, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the 
respective laws and customs of the same?” 

King.—“I solemnly promise so to do.” 

Archbishop.—* Will you to your power cause law, and justice, and 
mercy, to be executed in all your judgments ?” 

King.—‘*T will.” 

Archbishop.—* Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the 
laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
Reformed Religion established by law? And will you maintain and 





* See “The Official Form of the Coronation Oath taken by George I.” 
Luttrell Collection. Vol. iii. in “ Proclamations and Broadsides,” 

t See “ Ceremonial of the Coronation of King George II.” By order of W. 
Hawkins, Esquire, Ulster King of Arms of all lreland. ‘“ Coronation Tracts.” 
British Museum. Also, “ Taylor’s Glory of Regality,” pp. 187, 188, iidem. 
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preserve inviolably the settlement ot the Church of England, and the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof as by law estab- 
lished within the Kingdoms of England, and Ireland, the Dominion of 
Wales, and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the territories 
thereunto belonging before the union of the two Kingdoms? And 
will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England, and to the 
churches there committed to their charge, all such rights and privi- 
leges as do or shall appertain to them or any of them ?” 
King.—* All this I promise to do.” 


It may seem strange, again, that the above Oath recites no- 
thing whatever of the warranty promised to Scotland for her 
Presbyterianism ; but the reason of this omission is, because such 
warranty has been otherwise provided for in the contract of 
Union, which becomes statutorily renewable at every accession. 
The Scottish Oath, in fact, being non-imperial, is administered 
to the succeeding Monarchs with a differing solemnity of cir- 
cumstance, though quite as formally and bindingly. 

In the form of Oath above-cited is, then, to be seen the great 
compact, won at last, and for ever, after a struggle protracted 
through centuries of years, and which defines with terseness the 
character of our Government—a compact which, since its settle- 
ment, has not failed, save in one peculiar instance, to answer the 
double purpose of securing to us possession of all the freedom 
we have wanted, and of stimulating the further growth of our 
constitution. But the Oath so worded will be observed to have 
a twofold bearing—upon generals and upon specifics. Speaking 
generally, it guarantees our liberties and rights; speaking 
specifically, it singles out one particular institution to be pro- 
tected and defended by the Chief of the State from wanton on- 
slaught. That the Coronation Oath can nevermore be changed 
in respect of its general provisions, coevally with the Monarchy, 
stands to reason ; but, as its specific provision, however much it 
may still be prized by the majority of the community, does not 
touch our liberties in their essence, it lies wiih the Nation at 
large either to retain it as a whole or in part, or to erase what 
they list of it from the terms of the Oath—and, moreover, when- 
soever they list. There are already two salient examples, be- 
sides lesser ones, of this principle having been carried out: one, 
the partial dismemberment of the Irish portion of the Church 
some fifty years back; the other, its total disestablishment in 
1869. The abstract justice of the latter measure is now dis- 
puted by few, almost by none; though it may still be doubtful, 
whether the particular modes adopted for meting out the 
justice were either politic or salutary, or even just. Apart, 
however, from policy or detail, the constitutionalism of that 
measure is undeniable. Let the Irish Church disestablishment 
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have been wise or unwise, there can be no question but that 
Parliament, in deciding upon the step, was strictly within its 
right, and equally so in undertaking at the same time to absolve | 
the Monarch from the Church-clause of the compact with the 
nation; while Her Majesty, once so absolved, although her 
absolution took place by implication only, had no choice but to 
accept such Parliamentary release, and affix her Royal sign- 
manual to the “statute agreed on.”* 

Before the demise of our present Sovereign (a calamity we in- 
deed hope to be far distant !) probably the clause relating to the 
Church of England will have been expunged altogether from the 
Coronation Oath. Yet, that will not happen because the country 
is less Protestant under Victoria than it was under William ITI. 
—it is commonly considered more so; but because the religious 
specific in the Oath having fulfilled the intent of its framers, 
a general proviso, without any specifics, will henceforth suffice to 
protect the National interests, 

During the reign of King George II. public opinion attained 
to such a strength as to have found itself fully able to nullify 
any attacks on the constitution, if anything of the sort had 
been attempted ; nothing was attempted, however. So also his 
two immediate successors on the throne—Kings George III. and 
TV.—whaiever may have been their secret bias, are in fairness to 
be acquitted cf any open, and perhaps of any conscious breach 
of their Coronation Oaths. In short, in the course of the century 
which intervened between the accession of George II. and the 
death of George IV., the working of the constitution, in so far 
as it concerned the relation of Monarch to People, oniy presents 
four points of real interest—/irst, the adoption of political bribery 
and corruption, in furtherance of a scheme covertly organized 
under Charles II. and afterwards carried out with vigour and 
little concealment, its avowed object being to gain over the 
National representatives to the policy of the Monarch or his 
Minister ; secondly, the conflict of factions when a Regeat seemed 
indispensable, most of the Whig party, by a strange desertion 
from their colours, holding to the antiquated Jacobite idea, that 
birthright entitled the Heir-apparent to assume the Regency 
without Parliamentary action; while the Tories as strenuously 
asserted the authority of Parliament and the principles of 
the English Revolution in opposition to a doctrine closely akin 
to the servile theory of a divine or indefeasible right to govern 
being inherent in the Monarch ; thirdly, the conscientious but 
constitutionally absurd interpretation of his Oath by King George 
III., with which he managed for so long a period to delay 





* See “The Coronation Oath of Queen Victoria.” 
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our legislative progress; fowrthly, the persevering decrease of 
Royal influence upon our politics, proportionately as Popular 
influence increased. 

Ministers, even of the most illiberal type, having found bribery 
on behalf of the Crown or Government to fail utterly in arresting 
constitutional development, that form of corruption reached its 
minimum by sure but imperceptible degrees, until it was finally 
abandoned towards the close of the American War. The con- 
flict, as to who should exercise regal functions during the King’s 
illness, was too mixed up with party spirit and personal objects, 
that, in reality, it betokens no constitutional crisis at all. As is 
well known, the great body of Englishmen enthusiastically sup- 
ported Pitt, who led the Tories on that question, the sense of 
the Nation further showing itself in its silent acquiescence, as 
soon as, the principle having been saved, Parliament engaged to 
appoir. the Heir-apparent to be Regent. But the King’s mis- 
interpretation of his oath stands out in bolder relief, because it 
proved to be one of the finest test-points of the constitution— 
none, indeed, could be more so. 

(GrorGE III., A.D. 1760).—It had long been felt by enlightened 
British statesmen that the rigour of the Penal Laws touching 
religion ought to be relaxed—“ There might have been a time 
when such rigours were necessary, but that had gone by for ever.” 
Accordingly, an independent Bill was brought in and passed 
both Houses. Pitt, however, as Minister, expressed his states- 
manlike feeling more strongly still, by urging upon his Sovereign 
a Governmental Bill for the relief of Papists. To which King 
George III. responded, by calling into use what he imagined 
to be his Royal prerogative, and refusing beforehand to sanction 
any measure of the kind, or to relax any one of the Penal Laws. 
The written refusal he addressed to Pitt is too important not to 
have place here, at least by extract*— 


** Queen’s House,+ Feb. 1, 1801. 

“A sense of religious as well as political duty has made me, from 
the moment I mounted the throne, consider the oath that the wisdom 
of our forefathers enjoined the kings of this realm to take at their 
coronation, and enforced by the obligation of instantly following it in 
the course of the ceremony with taking the Sacrament, as so binding 
a religious obligation on me to maintain the fundamental maxims on 
which our constitution is placed—namely, the Church of England 
being the established one; and that those who hold employments in 





* Lord Stanhope’s “ Life of William Pitt,” vol. iii, Appendix, Note B 
(2nd Edit.). 

+ The King’s chief residence when in Town—it occupied the site of 
Buckingham Palace. 
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the State must be members of it, and consequently obliged not only to 
take the oaths against Popery, but to receive the Holy Communion 
agreeably to the rites of the Church of England. This principle of 
duty must therefore prevent me from discussing any proposition 
tending to destroy this groundwork of our happy Constitution, and 
much more so that now mentioned by Mr. Pitt, which is no less than 
the overthrow of the whole fabric.”* 


Accustomed as the present generation has been to see our 
Constitution thoroughly understood and respected in high places, 
it is not a little curious to reflect that the above letter was written 
by a King of England to his Minister within this very century. 
Indeed, after these eighty years of progress, hardly more com- 
ment is requisite than to point out the two radical errors which 
characterize the Royal letter. First, it affirms that the constitu- 
tion is based upon the maintenance of the Church of England as 
a legal establishment, than which it were hard to conceive a 
statement more anti-constitutional and unhistorical. The British 
Constitution is an asseveration of general rights and liberties. 
No specific institution—ecclesiastical or secular—be it ever so 
salutary or beloved beyond all others, enters into its essence, still 
less form its basis. Indisputably, our Established Church has 
proved itself one of the keeps of the constitution ; and hence 
those politicians who best know its great services to the State, 
and value them accordingly, are apt to consider that a tremen- 
dous political mistake and responsibility rests with agitators for 
disestablishment pure and simple ; and yet, however valuable or 
expedient as a State buttress, the Church of England, as estab- 
lished by law, is not a constitutional necessity, any more than are 
our standing army and navy, our embassies to foreign courts, or 
other of the manifold institutions of the Empire. There is no 
single one of them which might not be revolutionized in its 
character—as, for example, have been of Jate years our army and 
our navy, and our whole judicial system—without the British Con- 
stitution being on that account either fundamentally or essen- 
tially affected. True, these operations may or might appear 
objectionable in their results; but, in themselves, they are the 
very means by which the elastic strength and the nature of the 
constitution is really probed and tested. When the Church 
clause was inserted in the Oath, a distinctly specified reason 
existed for the insertion. But the Parliament of those days had 
as good a right to insert a specific clause on any other political 
question of the day—say, on the open question of standing armies. 
And supposing such an insertion had been made, is any man bold 
enough to say that, in deference to “the wisdom of our fore- 





* Lord Stanhope’s “ Life of Pitt.” 
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fathers,” we should then have been bound to regard the main- 
tenance of a standing army as a “fundamental maxim of... . 
our happy constitution ?” With stronger reason, when the clause 
relating to religion had accomplished the duty expected from it 
—that clause being of a specifying, and not of a generalizing 
kind—the Parliaments which followed were as competent either 
to rescind or to suspend it in the case of the then Monarch, as 
Parliament has since been, and perennially is, competent either 
to reimpose the same clause, or any other new clauses, upon 
another monarch, or yet to omit from future Coronation Oaths 
any or all of the specific clauses of former Oaths. George III., 
therefore, erred radically in telling Pitt that the projected Relief 
Bill “tended to destroy the groundwork of our Constitution,” 
and was “no less than the complete overthrow of the whole 
fabric.” The truth is, on the contrary, that no Parliamentary 
measure could have brought into clearer daylight the real foun- 
dation of all our freedom, or have more strictly accorded with 
the working of our polity throughout history. Again, nothing is 
now plainer than that the King’s unfounded scruples as to the 
religious aspect of the Coronation Oath arose from misappre- 
hending his Oath to have been a vow made direct to God ; whereas 
in the Oath he had merely invoked God to witness a solemn 
compact he was making with the People, who could loose him 
whenever it seemed fit to them, in virtue of precisely the same 
power as the one by which they were then binding him.* 
Secondly, this Royal letter to Pitt assumes, as its ruling principle, 
the false idea that the British Monarch is possessed of a preroga- 
tive which permits him to obtrude his personal opinions and 
inclinations on the British People as a bar to legislation. This, 
however, is not so astonishing of the time, if one bears in mind 
that a large political party, led by Pitt, identified itself with the 
same opinion, the King being thus enabled to pay off the Tories 
in their own coin, as it were, and that the Whigs, led by Fox, 





* Lord Macaulay’s testimony is well known :—‘‘ Every person,” he says, 
‘must be fully convinced that the statesmen who framed the Coronation Oath 
did not mean to bind the King in his legislative capacity. Unhappily, more 
than a hundred years later, a scruple, which those statesmen thought too 
absurd to be seriously entertained by any human being, found its way into a 
mind, honest indeed and religious, but narrow and obstinate by nature, and at 
once debilitated and excited by disease. Seldom, indeed, have the ambition 
and perfidy of tyrauts produced evils greater than those which were brought 
on our country by that fatal conscientiousness. ‘Two generations of public 
men have since laboured with imperfect success to repair the error which was 
then committed.” —Hist, of England (Ed. 1855), vol. iii. p. 117. 

+ For proof that the view taken by our present statesmen of the Coronation 
Oath was held as early as 1640, see the history of the famous ‘* Remon- 
strance.”—Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 452. 
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were too prejudiced in favour of another Royal personage to speak 
out upon any question which might seem antagonistic to Regal 
authority. In addition to these points, let the respect univer- 
sally felt for the King’s conscientiousness be coupled with the 
absence of popular action in aid of Pitt’s Relief Bill, and it will 
be seen how easily such an unconstitutional pretension, emanating 
from the Crown, could then pass almost unnoticed and quite un- 
impugned. What, indeed, may truly astonish is, that, in our own 
generation, the lapse of years having both abstracted those party 
impediments and thrown light on the real nature and expand- 
ing properties of the constitution, there should still have been 
found historians* and statesmen} coming forward to sustain so 
fallacious a theory. No doubt, the British Constitution or polity 
does comprise a Monarch (whether King or Queen), as well as 
lords and commons, the legislative faculty pertaining, in a sense, 
to all three estates of the realm; but the share in legislation 
which belongs to the Monarch differs innately from that belong- 
ing to the other two estates. The British Monarch is legally 
incapable of initiating a single legislative measure, howsoever the 
welfare of the community may be concerned in it. With us the 
regal faculty is distinctly and wholly negative in character. 
Doubtless, the Monarch is entitled to disapprove or veto. But 
to what extent? Certainly not without limitation. But again, 
once put a limit to the Royal prerogative, and who or what is to 
put it? Logically, therefore, the National Will becomes the rule 
which it behoves our constitutional Monarch to observe in the 
exercise of his or her power of sanctioning or rejecting Parlia- 
mentary measures. Of course, to these measures also there is a 
limit ; for, otherwise, the country might be at the mercy of a 
faction. And thus, when a measure which has passed both 
Houses receives the Royal assent, that happens because the Queen, 
having been so advised by her responsible Minister, believes the 
then existing Parliament to express the wishes of the Nation. 
On the other hand, should Her Majesty, advised by her Minister, 
refuse to sanction a Parliamentary Bill, such refusal must con- 
stitutionally be understood to signify her royal distrust that the 
measure really does express the National will. In such case, 





* See Hallam’s “Constit. Hist. of England” (17th Edit.), vol. ii, p. 138. 

t Lord Redesdale’s “Speech on the Coronation Oath, with Reply to 
the Saturday Review’ (1868), in which only one proof is attempted to be 
adduced from history in support of George III.’s notion of his prerogative; 
namely, that “ Queen Anne refused her assent to the Scottish Militia Bill.” 
This fact, however, breaks down as a constitutional precedent, the Constitu- 
tion having then but imperfectly developed. As appositely might Lord. 
Redesdale have cited Henry the Fifth’s definition of his prerogative, given in 
the text above. 
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then, what are the expedients provided? Either the Minister 
himself resigns office, or he “appeals to the country’—that 
is, the Nation at large exercises its power of election, and, in 
consequence, a new Parliament is chosen and brought together. 
And that this is the constitutional alternative incumbent on our 
Monarchs may be further seen by antithesis. For, supposing the 
Monarch were to be so ill-advised as to adopt neither of these 
expedients, or that, having by their adoption ascertained the 
wishes of the Nation, he or she should still persist in withholding 
the Royal assent to any Bill, or rather Act, presented to her, what 
would be the inevitable result? Nothing less than the foolery 
of a deadlock ? Surely no true Briton is prepared to accept such 
a reductio ad absurdum as the finality of the British Constitu- 
tion. Wherein do all polities, of whatever clime or nationality, 
absolutely agree? In proposing, or professing to propose, for 
their first object the welfare of those who live under them. Any 
method of government which did not at the least pretend to this, 
would be a monstrosity. But, in the event of a legislatory dead- 
lock, we should have the noblest of earthly polities, the reward of 
centuries, the heirloom of generations, the envy of the stranger, 
our pride and our prize, ignobly failing to fulfil the very primary 
object of its existence, in the task of legislating for the common 
weal. Such an inglorious breakdown would simply make fools 
of us all, and consequently could never have been contemplated. 
And hence the idea of a virus like that lurking in the Royal pre- 
rogative is unhesitatingly repelled, by any who are at the pains 
of thinking the question out and are willing to defer to its 
rigorous logic. Once more, historical scraps are not precedents. 
Constitutional history is to be read as a whole, not piecemeal ; yet 
again, as a whole, one phase of which contains the seed, another in 
which the root appears, a third to which some stalwart trunk is 
comparable, and a fourth and fifth phase of it which, clothed in 
the likeness of a tree grandly branched and generously foliaged, 
tenders its shelter to all who claim it. Not less witless would it 
be to search for worts and guarls, or druid’s ivy, in the very 
leafage and fruitage of that majestic tree, than to fasten on a few 
isolated facts of history, and call them constitutional in this age, 
because they were in cruder times. Whatever the personal 
goodness and piety of King George III., it was his grave error 
to mistake the positive power of despotism for the negative 
power of limited monarchism, and to pretend to force the 
monarch’s own opinions as law upon a People he had sworn to 
govern “according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on.’* 
But the historians and the statesmen who would fain convert 
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that Royal mistake into a constitutional precedent, err more 
gravely still; while the greatest political heretics are those who 
try to persuade themselves and others that the British Constitu- 
tion is a machine of excellent use as it stands, but stationary by 
nature, and incapable of expanding with the social advances and 
proportionate wants of the British Nation, its parent and its 
master. 

On turning over the pages of our politico-religious history, 
one is amazed to see the hold which these now-exploded theories, 
retained so long upon certain minds, otherwise eminent in the 
State, during the earlier part of this century—nay which, despite 
an ever-increasing knowledge and experience to the contrary, they 
continued to retain upon some minds until quite recently. At all 
events might one suppose, that, at the stage in politics now 
reached by the country, there ought not to be two opinions on 
the religious clause of the Oath ; though, undoubtedly, there still 
are two opinions—if not among public men, at least among the 
dogmatisers of the dinner-table. 

(GeorGE IV., A.D. 1820.)—It was a tincture of belief in the 
old Tory theory of Divine right and its concomitants, which in- 
spired Lord Eldon’s fanatical and stubborn resistance to the 
Emancipation Act of 1829; in his celebrated speech in the 
House of Lords on the 2nd of May, 1817, he enunciated a set of 
ideas identical with those crudely set forth a quarter of a century 
before ; in the equally celebrated letter of George III. to Pitt it 
was emphatically laid down by Lord Eldon, as chief legal adviser 
to the Crown, that “the Church Establishment 7s an essential 
and component part of the British Constitution, and that the 
British Monarch has the power to estopp Popular legislation.”* 
But, forty years after Lord Eldon, and, within our own expe- 
rience, we have had the singular spectacle of a Peer of such 
respectable ability as Lord Redesdale delivering himself in a 
similar strain in Parliament.t Nay, in the same debate on 
Irish Disestablishment, the late Lord Derby,t a man of com- 
manding talents and long one of the foremost statesmen of 
Europe, stood up in his place and spoke of the constitutional 
view, though not indeed with positive disfavour, but with feeble 
acquiescence in it; indeed, he broached off the oft-refuted 
objections of the old Tory school in so careless a manner as to 
have, naturally enough, made no converts, either then or since. 
On that famous occasion it was not less amusing than instructive 
to watch how those who at the time were their Conservative 





* “Journ. of the Lords,” 1827. See also interesting letters on the same 
subject, published in ‘I'wiss’s “ Life of Lord Eldon,” vol. ii. pp. 165-68. 
t “Journ. of Parl.,” 1869. $ Ibidem, 186). 
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leaders, astutely left their political sire to cover the retreat with 
a battery of effete arguments; while they themselves, in both 
Lords and Commons, significantly refrained from any serious 
defence of the obsolete reading of the Oath, of course well knowing 
it to be indefensible.* Indeed, it was so designated by one of 
them. 1n good sooth, bold will that statesman prove himself who 
shall ever again venture to defend it. Does it need recalling here 
that the constitutional working of the Oath could only collaterally, 
though it might very effectively, touch the great issue as to 
whether it be expedient, salutary, or just to disestablish the 
Church ? Disestablishment is an issue to be tried and decided 
on its individual and intrinsic merits; whereas the Oath is but 
a legislative means to a legislative end—neither a case for trial 
nor an actual legality. And so in these pages it has been sought 
to explain that the Coronation Oath can nevermore be used by 
Monarch or Minister—and hence should not be invoked by 
educated people—to block the way to any Parliamentary enact- 
ment, howsoever great the issues involved. 

One last fact remains for notice. Since the death of King 
George IV. no misinterpretations of the Coronation Oath have 
emanated from our Monarchs, and no unconstitutional advice 
upon it from their responsible Ministers. 

(WituiaM IV., A.p. 1830.) —Kiog William IV., and after him 
Queen Victoria, took the same Oath at their Coronations as that 
taken by his father and her grandfather.t ; 

(VicToRIA, A.D. 1837.)—But neither William IV. nor Victoria 
ever thought it was within their competence as Monarchs of 
England to impede or even defer legislation by the obtrusion of 
their political or religious views on Parliament. When King 
William found that the nation really desired the suppression or 
consolidation of the Irish episcopacies, he saw nothing in the 
specific clause of his Oath to prevent him sanctioning that 
measure as King—whatever may have been his private judgment 
upon it. In like manner Queen Victoria, guided by a perfect 
sense of what the reflex principle of the Constitution actually is, 





* “ Journ. of Parl.,” 1869. 

+ ‘As the Constitution now works, and has worked since Queen Anne, the 
power of vetoing belonging to the Monarch still survives, being simply 
exercised in a different manner—namely, by anticipation in the Royal choice 
of responsible Ministers, and by the power of ve¢o being delegated to the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown who conduct the Governmental measures 
through Parliament.”—Speech of Lord Palmerston, Hans. Deb. vol. clix. p. 1386. 
See also Hearn’s Government of England, \st ed. pp. 60-64; and Zodd’s Par- 
liamentary Government, vol. ii. p. 318. 

¢ See “ The Ceremonial of the Coronation of King William IV.” ; also that 
of Queen Victoria, published in 1830 and 1837 by the College of Heralds. 
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felt no difficulty in assenting to the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
or to minor changes of the law in a like direction, although every 
one of them most assuredly curtailed the Church’s “ rights and 
privileges.” So also must she have been minded when the time 
came for appending her signature to the Act which disestablished 
the Irish Church. Indeed, with such queenly wisdom has her 
present Majesty known how to entrench the functions of regality 
inside the Constitution, that, after a reign of more than forty 
years, the majority of her subjects are still in ignorance of her 
personal politics and religious feelings.* 

King George III., it is true, in his anachronistic endeavours 
to magnify the monarchical office in this country, did threaten 
to veto a certain measure, in the event of its being passed by 
Parliament. But he never had the opportunity. And it is now 
a goodly century and a half since any Parliamentary measures 
have, in point of fact, been vetoed by the Crown, and since, as a 
natural consequence, its personal influence on politics began to 
diminish. The diminution, too, has kept pace with the age, 
until a moral certainty now obtains that no British Monarchs in 
ages to come can ever leave their direct impress, for evil or even 
for good, upon our National legislation. 

Thus it is that a rational “understanding of the Coronation 
Oath enables us at one and the same time to think history with 
the mind of our forefathers, and to appraise the British Consti- 
tution of our own day at its proper value. 





* King Henry V., after the French wars, regularly submitted his accounts 
to Parliament, “See “Rotul. Parl.” 4... ... - 
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[NPIA—The principal event in Afghanistan since our last review of 

the affairs of that State, has been the occupation of its western 
metropolis, Herat, on the 4th of October, by the troops of the Amir, 
under the leadership of General Abdul Kudus Khan. This com- 
mander, advancing by a route leading from Bamian along the valley 
of the Heri Rud, which is known to us solely from the journal of Cap- 
tain Conolly, encountered and defeated the adherents of Ayub Khan, 
led by the Luinab, in a preliminary engagement near Daulatyar, and, 
a few days after, in a decisive action fought near Herat, which he then 
entered without opposition. Ayub has fled from Afghan into Persian 
territory, and, in deference to our representations, this late disturbing 
factor in Afghanistan politics will be interned at Ispahan, or some other 
place equally and securely remote from the scene of his late intrigues. 
Herat and its fertile valley have thus become incorporated with Afghan- 
istan proper, which now once more assumes the form, if not as yet 
the absolute reality, of a united State under one head. The subsequent 
general course of affairs, though comparatively uneventful, has brought 
into clearness the difficulty of the task which the Amir has before 
him in the consolidation of his rule. Among the Duranis, who occupy 
the southern half of the country, he is said to be very unpopular; and 
this, no doubt, is the reason which induced him, previous to his recent 
departure from Candahar, to remove either to Cabul or to Peshin all 
those possessing influence in that city who might take advantage of their 
ruler’s absence to head a local rising. Some of these chiefs had 
actually been proved guilty of collusion with Ayub, and though their 
banishment may appear a strict measure, it is probably justifiable 
both on the grounds of policy and in the interests of peace. At 
the same time, the determination of the Secretary of State for India to 
retain for the present our hold on Peshin and Sibi, will afford a moral 
support to the Amir’s prestige in the south-eastern quarter of his 
dominion which may prove of lasting service to him. Our later infor- 
mation from Herat is scanty and fragmentary, but Abdul Kudus Khan, 
who has assumed the governorship in the Amir’s name, appears loyal, 
and this is a hopeful guarantee of peace in a quarter where Abdul 
Rahman is hitherto believed to have had but slight influence. In the 
Kohistan, or mountainous region north of Cabul, and in the inter- 
mediate tracts between that city and Jellalabad, signs of uneasiness 
among the tribes have manifested themselves, which the Amir’s recent 
arrival in Cabul may, we trust, enable him to deal with promptly and 
satisfactorily. Altogether, the situation is one not without anxiety. 
But though not a man of tried experience or ability, Abdul Rahman 
appears really desirous of grappling with the difficulties of his position, 
and of justifying our moral and natural support of his sway. 
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On the north-west frontier measures of importance have been taken 
during the current year for providing for the due protection of the 
great political and commercial highway lying through the Khyber 
Pass. Down this narrow and difficult gorge the trade of centuries 
has rolled in ceaseless course, and spite of frontier robbers, official 
or independent, open or secret, will doubtless continue to flow. Our 
Government, recognizing the fact that the Afridi tribes, who look on 
the Pass as their exclusive territory, have been subsidized almost from 
time immemorial in virtue of their undertaking to keep it open, 
have resolved on granting them a total subsidy of above £17,000 for 
agreeing to perform thisduty. “Half of this sum is to be given in allow- 
ances to different sections of the Afridis, the other half being allotted 
to the payment of a corps of Jezailchis, by the aid of which the free 
passage of the Pass will be maintained. The British authorities will, 
however, abstain from sharing in the active management of the corps, 
and will confine themselves to offering advice to the headmen, and 
aiding with their general influence. The arrangement is one the merit 
of which will entirely depend on its working. To us its weakness 
appears mainly to consist in the neglect of an exceptional opportunity 
for maintaining a quiet but powerful influence over one of the strongest 
of the frontier tribes. By the retirement of our troops from the 
Khyber, an open invitation is issued to the unruly and predatory 
mountaineers around to renew caravan raids and inter-tribal conflicts, 
which the intervention of a semi-organized corps of Jezailchis scarcely 
promises to do much towards quelling. The British authorities have, 
however, in their hands, a lever which should be powerful in the 
shape of the opportunity of stopping the subsidy at pleasure; and this 
may possibly ensure the good behaviour of the tribes. 

In 1860, Lord Canning declared that the offspring of the poorer 
European community in India would be, “if neglected, a glaring re- 
proach to the Government.” The Marquis of Ripon has lately published 
a resolution, which shows how terrible that reproach has become. 
During the intervening twenty years a new population of poor Euro- 
peans has arisen in India. So far as can be ascertained, there are now 
about 26,000 English and Eurasian children who ought to be at school, 
and of whom nearly one-half are growing up to manhood without any 
education whatever. An uneducated European in India is compelled 
by the inevitable circumstances of his life to become, first a pauper, 
and then a criminal. He is only fit for unskilled Jabour, and as such 
a labourer he has to compete with the natives. The market rate of 
unskilled labour is about five pence a day, a sum on which it is impos- 
sible for a European to live. Education is therefore a necessary imple- 
ment of trade to the European in India. Without it he cannot earn 
his bread, and his only choice is between begging and stealing. There 
is no Poor Law in India, and mendicity is a punishable offence, even- 
tually leading to deportation. The begging European, therefore, 
quickly makes acquaintance with the criminal classes, and soon identi- 
fies himself with them. ‘The figures published by the Governor- 
General in Council disclosed (so far as they supply data) the appalling 
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fact, that about one-half of the European and Eurasian children are 
growing up with this disgraceful future before them. 

We say so far as they supply data, for the statistics have only been 
collected for the Bengal Presidency, The Archdeacon of Calcutta has 
for some years past been engaged upon this most painful work. Exclu- 
sive of Calcutta, there are 8,567 poor European children of school- 
going years in the interior of Bengal. Of these, more than 4,000 
attend no school whatever, while, allowing for non-attendance, to use 
the words of Archdeacon Baly, “ more than half the total number are 
in daily absence from school.” In Calcutta, with its 5,000 European 
children of school-going age, the returns show a much better result. 
But even including Calcutta, three-sevenths, or nearly one-half, of the 
European children of Bengal are receiving no education. The Governor- 
General asserts that in that Presidency alone, “upwards of 5,000 
European and Eurasian children are growing up in absolute ignorance.” 
It is hoped that the state of things may not be so bad in Southern India, 
but in the absence of statistics it is impossible to hazard more than a 
hope. 
We call upon the English nation, and on the Christian Church, to 
stop this disgraceful scandal to the British name. Lord Canning saw 
the evil in its commencement, and places on record a solemn warning as 
to the dimensions which that evil would assume. Lord Ripon now sees 
it when those dimensions have been in part attained, and he publicly 
declares ‘‘ that there is nothing so dangerous to our position as that the 
lives of Europeans should be disgracefully and dishonourably speut.” 
What that disgrace and that dishonour amount to cannot be gauged 
even by the depths to which the male European loafer sinks in India. 
The subject has a darker side, to which it is difficult to allude without an 
outrage upon decency ; for there are, unhappily, multitudes of female, 
as well as male children, growing up to adult years, unprovided with 
the means of earning an honest livelihood. The male loafer in India 
has before him the workhouse and the jail. The poor European and 
Eurasian girl has a more terrible career—a career of permitted prosti- 
tution, of condoned adultery, and of the deepest degradation as the 
white mistress of a scofling native. 

English charity in India, generous and unfailing as it is in individual 
cases among the deserving poor, has become quite powerless to deal with 
this evil. During the past twenty years India has been flooded with 
English artizans, railway employés, engineers, and an industrial army of 
working Europeans, by which English capital carries on its enterprise 
in India, Formerly, the only European loafer was the man who came 
with horses from Australia. Government now takes very strict 
measures to ensure his speedy return at the cost of hisemployer. But in 
his place has arisen a formidable growth of Europeans, brought to India 
for works of a permanent character, and whose services are necessary to 
the English capitalist. The profits made upon the labour of these men 
are sent to England in the shape of railway dividends, and through the 
many channels of private trade. Their children, and their quickly 
succeeding children’s children, remain a burden on India. While the 
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poorer Ruropean community has thus enormously increased, the number 
of high salaries and sinecures of every sort has been very properly cut 
down, and the purchasing power, even, of the salaries which remain, 
has been greatly diminished. On the one hand, therefore, the available 
margin for charity among the well-to-do classes has been curtailed ; 
on the other hand, the demands on their charity have expanded beyond 
the utmost possibilities of private benevolence. 

It may be argued that the Government should step in and provide 
for the poorer European community en bloc. But it can only do so 
out of taxation paid by the natives. The Government of India throws 
open its schools to all classes of its subjects. A poor European family, 
if it will only avail itself of the schools at its door, can educate its 
children as well, and more cheaply, in India, than perhaps in any 
country in the world. But it will not avail itself of those facilities. 
The Indian State Schools are on a purely unsectarian basis. They are 
intended for children of various races and creeds—Hindus, Parsees, 
Muhammadans, Jews, Christians, No single religion can therefore be 
taught in them, and all that they are capable of giving isa good secular 
education. But a secular education, or even an unsectarian education, 
is altogether unacceptable to the poor Europeans of India. The very 
first proposition of the Committee lately appointed to report on the sub- 
ject, is—“ That Christian instruction should be given in all ordinary 
European schools maintained or aided by Government.” The Governor- 
General in Council has found himself compelled to accept this view. 
Apart from race prejudices of the mean white against the natives, who 
are generally much more respectable people than himself, the Govern- 
ment resolution declares that ‘‘any attempt to compel European 
parents to send their children to native schools would encounter objec- 
tions of a much higher kind—objections, namely, to placing their 
children in schools where they receive no religious instruction, and 
where the whole atmosphere of the place would be non-Christian.” 

Briefly, therefore, the situation is this. The Government of India 
provides an ample system of secular education, available to all its sub- 
jects of whatever creed. But its Christian subjects will not avail 
themselves of that system, because of its secular, or “non-Christian,” 
character. Their special religious wants can only be met, it appears, 
by special religious teaching in the schools. The Government, there- 
fore, is asked to create, in addition to its general system of education 
on a secular basis for all its subjects, a special system of education on 
a religious basis, for its Christian subjects. ‘The natives of India 
naturally object to their taxes being applied to such a purpose. They 
are willing that a considerable allowance should be made for the educa- 
tion of the European community—an allowance on a much more liberal 
scale per head than the grants for native or general education. But 
they urge that that allowance is already sufficiently generous, and they 
support this contention by an array of figures. They protest, to use 
the words quoted by Archdeacon Baly, ‘that the amount now spent 
upon European and Eurasian education, cannot, with any regard for 
equity, be materially increased; ” and that, “ either with reference to 
the numbers of the different classes furnishing the pupils, or to the 
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contributions in the shape of taxation made by these classes respec- 
tively, it must be admitted that the payments already made for 
European education are disproportionately large.” No attempt has 
been made to controvert this statement; but it is met by an appeal 
ad misericordiam, setting forth the wretched condition of the European 
poor, and the absolute necessity for abating the scandal of their growing 
up into paupers and criminals. 

The Christianity of these unfortunate and degraded beings is set 
forth as the high consideration which, independent of secondary 
reasons, precludes them from instruction along with the natives in the 
secular State schools. The Christian religion is accepted as the cause 
which isolates them from the educational mechanism of the country. 
The Christian religion, therefore, is responsible for that isolation, and 
English Christians at home are in a special manner answerable for 
the solution of the difficulty. How great the difficulty is can scarcely 
be realized from gross totals such as those which we have cited at 
the commencement of this article. It is not enough to know that one- 
half of the white and Eurasian children in the interior of Bengal are 
receiving no education; it is necessary also to understand that for a 
large proportion of these unhappy children no schools exist. There 
are, for example, close on 2,500 European children in towns or 
‘‘stations” without one local school which they can attend. Indeed, 
there are 173 stations—each of them with more or fewer European 
children—and in not one of these 173 stations is there an European 
school. Some ofthe wealthier members of the European communities 
in these stations send their children to boarding-schools at a distance ; 
for the great majority not even a single dame-school is available. 
This, too, with excellent native schools at their very doors. The 
Christian clergy have taught that the Christian religion is a sine 
gud non in the education of the European community. The Edu- 
cational Committee make Christian teaching the basis of their proposals, 
and set it forth as their first and fundamental proposition for the 
reform of the present state of things. The Government of India, in 
its published Resolution, has been compelled to accept the Christian 
religion as the dividing line between native and European education. 
Not only is there a large population of European children who, by 
the exigencies of their religion, are thus precluded from the secular 
schools, but there is also a large section of them who cannot afford 
to pay the high fees of the European schools. Thus, as we have 
seen, in 173 stations, with 2,434 children, there is not one Euro- 
pean school; in 45 other stations, with local schools, there are 
2,044 European children who go to no school. This, too, in a 
country where, to use the words .of Archbishop Baly, “all unskilled 
and ordinary manual labour is done by the natives of the country at a 
wage on which the European cannot live,” and where “ the uneducated 
European can only’ beg, steal, or starve.” 

Lord Ripon has stated the case very plainly in his Resolution of 
the 8th of October, 1881. That Resolution falls in many respects short 
of the hopes of those who had studied most carefully the evil which it 
is intended to remedy. But it goes as far as any measure of Govern- 
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ment should go towards a one-sided application of the revenues, until 
every other possible resource has been exhausted. It sanctions a 
further Government expenditure of £10,000 a-year upon European 
education. That grant will by no means meet the requirements of the 
case. The primary difficulty has been created by the religion pro- 
fessed by the European community, and it is for their co-religionists 
to cope with the scandal of a great Christian population growing up to 
a life of prostitution and crime in an Asiatic country. The Christian 
Church has already a very wealthy and a very active organization in 
India. But that organization devotes itself to occasional captures 
from the ranks of the rative religions, instead of to the instruction of 
its own compatriots. The question now is, Will the Missionary So- 
cieties of Great Britain devote a part of their energies to the task of 
educating the poor whites of India? The most eminent of their body— 
men like Dr. Duff, in Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson, in Bombay, have set a 
noble example in this respect. But the daily toil of teaching Euro- 
pean children offers neither the excitement nor the relaxations of 
haranguing a crowd of amused natives in the bazar. If the Missionary 
Societies are to achieve any real work in India, they must first take in 
hand the neglected children of their own countrymen. The so-called 
State Church in India has quite a different function. Its existence can 
only be defended on grounds analogous to those on which the medical 
department is maintained—namely, as an adjunct to the British stations 
and regiments, requisite for the moral health of the English rulers in 
India. The present staff is kept at the lowest possible scale compatible 
with its prescribed official duties, It would be wrong to increase that 
staff at the cost of the natives with a view to a system of European 
education upon a Christian basis. Archdeacon Baly, one of its most 
distinguished members, has rendered the only service which the Indian 
Ecclesiastical Department can render in this matter. He has patiently 
investigated and temperately stated the facts. If the Christian Churches 
of England, with those facts before them, permit 5,000 Christian 
children to grow up—to use the words of the Viceroy—“ in absolute 
ignorance,” and thereby condemn a Christian population to a life of 
crime and infamy among the so-called heathen, the chances of Chris- 
tianity in India are small indeed. 

The Governor-General in Council records its obligation to Arch- 
deacon Baly for the work which he has done. He has indeed per- 
formed the greatest service which has been done for Christianity in 
India since the country passed to the Crown. He has had the courage 
to state the facts, and to shatter to pieces our fool’s paradise. What- 
ever may be the present result of his labours, they will be cited here- 
after as a proof of the value of an ecclesiastical organization in India, 
as the labours of Marshman, Duff, and Wilson, are at this day fairly 
cited as proof of the value of missionary efforts. But no single 
examples of this sort, however noble in themselves, will suffice to 
save Christianity in India if a Christian population is allowed to 
grow up a scandal and a reproach to the British name. 

Weare accustomed to see on the outside sheet of missionary magazines 
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a picture of a black man with outstretched hands, crying, “ Come over 
and help us.” No black man ever cried ‘Come over and help,” 
unless he was a black man eating mission rice, and wanting more. 
But here are 5,000 Christian children in a single Presidency of 
India, who, if they had any power of utterance, would assuredly raise 
that cry. It is for English women, who subscribe so largely to the 
Missionary Societies, to say whether something like nearly 3,000 
white girls shall be allowed to grow up in India, destined to the most 
miserable fate. If they neglect to answer that question in a very 
speedy and decisive manner, their efforts to Christianize the heathen 
will only awaken scorn and contempt. The evil is increasing every 
day. The present Finance Minister seems to have the secret of drawing 
to India the one thing which it stands most in need of—English 
capital. English capital brings with it English workmen, and, before 
ten years are over, the population of poor whites will be enormously 
increased. The Christian Churches and their Missionary Societies 
may shut their eyes to their duties to that population. But in so 
doing they sow the wind and will reap the whirlwind. 


The Government of India has announced another very important 
measure during the quarter. Eleyen years ago that Government 
inaugurated a system of local finance, popularly known as Lord Mayo’s 
Decentralization Scheme of 1870. Certain heads of expenditure were 
handed over to the more unfettered control of the Provincial Adminis- 
trations, together with certain fixed grants to meet the outlay. Any 
surplus from these grants might be used by the Provincial Adminis- 
trations as they pleased; on the other hand, they had to make good 
any deficits in the same branches. In 1877 this scheme received a 
further development. The Provincial Governments were made re- 
sponsible for public works constructed for local or provincial purposes, 
and additional grants were given to them, which they might administer 
as they pleased, but which they must not exceed. A system of con- 
tract thus grew up between the Imperial Government of India, repre- 
sented by the Viceroy, and the Provincial Administrations, represented 
by their local heads. The principle gradually shaped itself, until, 
instead of giving Local Governments fixed grants, a certain proportion 
of the Imperial revenue of each Province is to be made over to the 
control of the Provincial Government. In 1879, the revenues and 
expenditure of the Province of British Burmah were readjusted on 
this system. Lord Ripon now applies the principle to the whole of 
India. He divides the revenues of each of the twelve Provinces into 
three parts. (1.) Certain heads, as few in number as possible, are 
reserved as Imperial Revenue for the purposes of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of India. (2.) Other heads are divided, for the most part in 
equal proportions, between Imperial and Provincial. (3.) The re- 
mainder of the revenue is handed over to the Provincial Administrator. 
Large branches of taxation and expenditure are consigned to the 
management of the Local Governments. ‘The land revenue remains 
Imperial, but a fixed percentage of it is granted for provincial purposes. 
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A large decentralizing measure has, in this way, been quietly intro- 
duced. The independence of the Local Governments is increased, 
but their responsibility is at the same time enhanced. Additional 
inducements were created for provincial thrift, and for provincial 
economy, in the realization of the revenues. Hitherto, a Local Go- 
vernment could only economize its resources by securing a surplus 
from the fixed grants allotted to it. Hereafter, it will also share in 
the increase and development of its revenues. The system will 
require careful watching, but it contains the promise of a higher 
standard in Provincial Administration than has yet been attained. 
In conceding this wider independence to the Local Governments, 
however, Lord Ripon inquires whether those Governments could not in 
turn allow a wider scope for local and municipal management. ‘“ The 
Provincial Governments,” he says, “‘ being now largely endowed from 
Imperial sources, may well, in their turn, hand over to Local self- 
government considerable revenues at present kept in their own hands. 
Such items should be generally made local, as the people are most 
likely to understand the use of them, and to administer well.” He com- 
mands that a special report should be drawn up by each of the Pro- 
vincia! Administrations, with a view to giving effect to self-government 
within their territories. He likewise directs them “to carefully con- 
sider ways of equalizing local and municipal taxation throughout the 
Empire, checking severe and unsuitable imposts, and favouring forms 
most in accordance with popular opinion or sentiment.” This measure 
marks a new departure in the history of self-government in India, 

A gratifying earnest of the development which awaits Indian pro- 
ducts is afforded by the recent steps taken to promote the sale of 
Indian tea in Australia. The extraordinarily increased cuitivation and 
export of this product during the last ten years, has naturally led 
the Government, as well as the merchants, to look for fresh markets, and 
Australia has been pointedly referred to, on more than one occasion, 
by Mr. J. O’Conor, in his excellent review of the maritime trade of 
British India, as a most promising field for enterprise. Last year 
these hints took effect, and a Syndicate of merchants and agents was 
formed in Calcutta, with the object of extending the tea trade in that 
colony. Subscriptions to the amount of 20,000 rupees were collected 
for the purpose of furthering the project, the Government made 4 
grant of 10,000 rupees, and the first consignment of tea under the 
auspices of the Company was made to Melbourne. The project has 
now emerged from the region of experiment into that of assured 
success, for we learn that not only have 435,000 Ibs. of tea been 
shipped by the Syndicate alone to Australia and New Zealand, but 
the general shipments to the former colony during the past year have 
risen from 86,628 Ibs. to 750,000 Ibs. Encouraged by this promising 
result, the Company intends to turn their attention to America, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada, where nearly eighty million 
pounds of tea are now annually supplied by China and Japan ; and 
where India, though heavily weighted by cost of freight, may fairly 
hope to compete with some degree of success. 
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THE COLONIES. 


The Treasury has issued a Parliamentary Return dealing with what 
is popularly termed, ‘‘ the cost of the Colonies to the Mother Country.” 
It is a Return of much suggestiveness and importance. Set out in 
detail, we have the various sums expended by the British Exchequer 
in supplementing the expenses of certain Colonies; and the sum in 
the aggregate, both for civil and military expenses during the past 
eleven years, amounts only to £24,000,000, and this expended chiefly 
in our several smaller colonies. After deducting the large aggregate 
total of the “ contributions in aid of military expenses” paid by many 
of these Colonies, we find the English taxpayer has contributed under 
£2,000,000 per annum towards the retention in prosperity of a com- 
mercial area that exports to the United Kingdom an annual value of 
£60,000,000, and takes of English exports an annual value of 
£50,000,000 ; and which by its industrial prosperity yields, in addition, 
immense profits on the English capital and labour therein employed. 
This expenditure includes the necessary support of the various com- 
mercial stations we maintain in all corners of the ocean along the great 
trade routes, among which are numbered Malta and Gibraltar, as 
well as the Falkland Isiands and the Bermudas. And this expendi- 
ture covers the first cost of such new additions to the commercial area 
as the Transvaal and Fiji, and such facilities as mail-steamers in out- 
of-the-way places, lighthouses, and convict establishments. 

During the past quarter the subject of Colonial Loans has been 
much discussed, and once again it has been clearly explained to home 
public opinion that these loans are not as other loans, and do not fall 
under the normal category of public debts. They are, in reality, 
investments in productive works that happen to be undertaken by 
Government. When we say that the Public Debt of Victoria is 
£20,000,000, we must not forget that the railways have absorbed the 
bulk of this, and that the net earnings of these railways are some- 
thing like £2,000,000 per annum. In the United Kingdom, if we 
added what we had invested in railways to our public debt, we should 
exactly double it. These loans are spent, in the main, in pushing 
forward the prosperity of the colony. The Agent-general for New 
South Wales showed a true return of these so-called debts in an ad- 
mirable letter to the Times. In that letter he remarked, “A very 
large portion of the money raised by loan is spent in England, and 
the interest is annually remitted here, to the great advantage of this 
country, my Government alone having given out contracts, during 
the present year, amounting to nearly £1,000,000 for the purchase 
of railway plant and material, and the other Australasian colonies 
cannot in the aggregate have done much less,” This money invested 
in colonial prosperity is money well invested. By the means of the 
population introduced, and the railways, roads, water-works, harbours, 
and other facilities of production constructed by the aid of these loans, 
the Colonies develop wealth and the wherewithal amply to repay the 
capital invested. Ten years ago those who did not understand the 
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case warned the world that New Zealand had borrowed too much. 
What is the result to-day? New Zealand has doubled its population, 
and never in her whole history known such a period of prosperity 
and advance. She had, at a sacrifice, first to construct the road along 
which she is now marching to prosperity. 

We may hope to see these matters correctly set out in the annual 
volume the London Stock Exchange proposes to publish. Under 
the title of “ Burdett’s Official Intelligence,” there will be set out 
carefully compiled and complete details of all Government loans, 
English, Colonial, and Foreign. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the work will be of the highest service, not only to investors, but to 
statesmen and to economists. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to register a full review of the 
effects of the high tariff on the economic condition of Canada. The 
tariff, however, is vigorously criticized in Canada itself. Sir Leonard 
Tilley made much of an assertion that woollen goods are now made 
in Canada as cheaply as they can be imported free of duty. If this 
is so, it is difficult to see why the tariff should remain high. It is 
perfectly obvious that if such is the state of affairs, no woollens will 
be imported and no revenue obtained from those duties. However, 
the facts were stoutly contradicted by others who professed acquain- 
tance with the details and gave quotations of great difference in price. 

The details of the cattle trade with England for 1880,are sum- 
marised in a most interesting report by the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Hon. J. H. Pope. The trade increased in 1880; and this is 
proved by elaborate reasoning to be greatly the result of the admir- 
able precautions adopted to assure “clean bills of health.” Mr. 
Pope, however, urgently warns all concerned on the great importance 
of shipping none but first-class animals, It seems that hitherto the 
supply of really prime beasts has been small, and a great proportion 
of the cattle sent over have fetched prices that failed altogether to 
yield profits. Much energy is being shown in improving the breed. 
The famous bull, “ the Judge”—which won at Paris the prize for the 
best bull of any age or breed—has gone to Canada in company with 
many champion sires of lesser note. Again, greater care on the voyage 
and on landing seems also urgently necessary. But in all these im- 
provements the raising of prices is involved; and it seems probable 
that the Canadian fresh beef supply will orly yield profits provided 
something like present wholesale prices are maintained in the English 
markets. Our own farmers will thus continue to obtain remunerative 
prices, and what beef our limited soil is unable to produce, that we 
shall import from abroad. 

From all districts of the Dominion comes the usual tale of settle- 
ment and opening up. During the last year no less than 86,000 new- 
comers took up their residence within the Dominion. This is chiefly 
due to the opening up of the North-West. But it is well worth 
remembering that with this “rush” land is rapidly going up in price. 
A farm of 500 acres in Winnipeg, wanted by the railway, has 
fetched a price of £20,000, or £40 an acre; but such prices at once 
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serve to advance the cost of production of wheat on the spot. 
English farmers should note this fact. It has, moreover, transpired 
that tenant farmers from the United Kingdom have not come to 
Canada in anything like the numbers prognosticated. This is a sure 
sign that agricultural depression at home is more a result of bad 
seasons and panic than of permanent causes. And the shrewdness of 
the tenant farmers leads them to acknowledge this, and cling to their 
old holdings. ‘The immigration of wage earners is, and will, continue 
to be great. Wages are still very high at Ottawa, general labourers 
were obtaining 5 and 6 shillings a day; and lumberers were getting 
as much as £7 a month. 

The scheme for the government settlement of Irish families does not 
show signs of life; but this is undoubtedly due in the main to the 
condition of Ireland. All there has been so upset and so uncertain, 
that neither people nor governments have been able to take any 
definite steps. Another special settlement, however, is spoken of. which 
will at once enlist the sympathies of the Wilfrid-Lawson school. A 
temperance colony has been inaugurated. A large block of land has 
been secured in the North-West, and no less than 1,000 families have 
signified their intention of joining, subject to strict conditions of total 
abstinence. ; 

The Fishery dispute in Newfoundland is in rapid process of settle- 
ment so far as France is concerned. The French Government has 
officially recognized the severeign rights of the British Crown over the 
whole coast of Newfoundland. There is also prospect of a final settle- 
ment of the subject in dispute with the United States, for there is 
great prospect of a revision of the whole of the treaty arrangements on 
which these disputes have arisen. The primary cause of this is not 
this fishery question, but the far larger Panama Canal controversy. 
The Lytton-Bulwer Treaty has already been denounced in an authori- 
tative manner. And in the event of any new treaty of the kind be- 
coming desirable the welcome opportunity will arise for a reviewing of 
the fishery clauses, so as to avoid the mistakes which experience shows 
to be the outcome of the ambiguous wording of the present clauses. 


From the West Indies comes unwelcome news that “ predial 
larceny,” which has grown to be so serious an evil in Jamaica, has 
now forced itself into prominence in Dominica. There, as in Jamaica 
some years ago, it has received congenial impulse from the prevalence 
of indiscriminate squatting on unoccupied lands, “ crown” as well as 
private. It seems a weary task to instil into the West Indian negro, 
the offspring of slavery, a knowledge of the idea of property. One of 
the most direct means of instilling this knowledge is for Government 
to make it clear that there is such a thing as property in land, 


Sir John Glover, the new Governor of the Leeward Islands, in his 
first ““ Queen’s speech,” promises investigating the whole question of 
the benefits of federation. But the investigation is deliberately to be 
made on the lines of improving the system; ignoring altogether the 
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strong local opinion that such investigation should proceed the other 
way, and discover whether, after all, this federation is attended with as 
many good results as the system it superseded. One point seems 
certain. Under the old system the various subordinate islands were 
refreshed and recruited morally, intellectually, and socially, by the 
means of their Governors. Englishmen and their families, of good 
position, of cultivation, and of ambition, were found ready to take up 
these smaller governments; and, in exchange for the refreshing 
prospect of a few years’ life amid the novel beauties of the tropics, they 
were willing to infuse into these island communities fresh energy, and 
maintain a living social and commercial connection with the centres ot 
English life. With the advent of federation these subordinate islands 
have ceased in great measure to enjoy these obvious advantages. And 
many authorities in them doubt whether after all the nominal sums 
thereby saved in the administration, are sums really saved to the com- 
munities. Many would still prefer representatives of English energy 
and culture to come among them and spend in the island the three or 
four thousand per annum contributed by the island. They would 
prefer this to the dead-alive existence of subordinate insular depen- 
dency. 


From Barbadoes we have the welcome news of the disappearance of 
the yellow fever. It is to be hoped that with the advance of science 
the fatal severity of this periodical scourge may be greatly mitigated. 
It would be well if medical authorities would investigate a somewhat 
remarkable fact that has hitherto escaped notice. This is the connec- 
tion of the pressure of the atmosphere with this prevalence of the 
epidemic. For the past seven years the average “height” of the 
barometer in Barbadoes has been steadily and uniformly receding. If 
by extending the area and the period of observation any connection were 
discovered between the atmospheric pressure and epidemics, something 
would bave been done, not only towards foretelling the advent of such 
epidemics, but also, in all probability, towards explaining their 
character, and thus opening a way to the discovery of successful 
treatment. 

Colonel Elliott, the new head of the Police Department, has in 
brief space set things on the road to efficiency and order. In his report 
he paints a sad state of things; and Barbadoes may be congratulated 
on obtaining the services of one who has already proved himself 
thoroughly competent to deal promptly and ably with a very complex 
and important question. The Zimes this autumn, taking notice of 
the corrupt state of the Barbadoes police force, pointed out the im- 
portance of the question. ‘‘ This armed police force is the latest 
devised machinery for maintaining the Queen’s peace in a community 
which, owing to density of population and to the wide prevalence of 
gross ignorance and impulsive excitability, is peculiarly liable to break 
out into riotous disturbance. In such a community the strong arm of 
the law must be not only above suspicion, but: equipped and prompt 
to vindicate authority.” 
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It is well that for this vital task Barbadians have obtained a com- 
petent man. Itis worth while dwelling for a moment on the public 
records of Col. Elliott’s career. A marine officer, he has served with 
distinction in the Burmese, Crimean, and Chinese wars. He has seen 
much service in South Africa and in Mexico. Returning to England, 
after more than thirty years’ active service, he at once .devoted his 
energies to being called to the Bar. He was promptly given high 
appointments in British Gniana, and was selected, on the occurrence 
of the police difficulties in Barbadoes, to proceed there to put matters 
right. Colonel Elliott belongs to the type of Englishmen who by 
their energy, their administrative talent, and their wide experience, 
are well calculated to help Colonies along. He is one of that band 
animated with that old English vigour and loyalty which has done so 
much for usasacolonising people. It is on such services as these, on 
such proved worth, that promotion to responsible posts should depend. 


Mauritius has had its local land question, which at one moment threat- 
ened a crisis. In the absence of the Governor in England, the acting 
administrator seems to have allowed a “ projet d’ordonnance” to have 
been introduced into the Legislative Council by Government, which, 
whether it was carelessly or purposely drawn, was contrary to the first 
principles of legislation. With a view to the conservation of forests 
and improvement of the water supply, it has for some time been the 
law that along the head waters of rivers nothing but trees may be 
grown on the river banks over a fringe of fifty feet. This new bill 
was merely an extension of this limit from 50 to 150 feet. But this 
involved the compulsory planting of trees over a very large area of ter- 
ritory. Itis almost incredible to learn that in this bill no notice what- 
ever was taken of the fact that at all events a large proportion of the 
lands so requisitioned belonged to owners. No compensation clause 
whatever was inserted ; and the result has been much local indignation 
at what must be either culpable forgetfulness or else arbitrary dealing 
on the part of those in authority. 

Incidentally a curious lesson has been taught to Mauritians. They 
agitated with success to have a local man appointed Procureur-General ; 
they professed themselves dissatisfied with the general custom of 
providing the higher officials with the self-evident advantage of expe- 
rience in various colonies; and the new locally-chosen Procureur- 
General comes forward to move the first reading of this obnoxious 
ordinance, and eventually to declare, when opposition had been aroused, 
that so far from introducing any compensaticn clause, he would under- 
take to prove that owners of land to be converted into reserves had no 
right to any indemnity. This was, of course, an allusion to the notorious 
fact that as in the West Indies, so in the Mauritius, there has been much 
illicit squatting on unoccupied lands. But this does not clear away the 
objection that much of the land to be reserved by this ordinance is 
bond-fide private property. Moreover, it is no reason whatever why 
a compensation clause was not inserted in the Bill. The omission of 
such a clause in a Land Bill can only be accounted for by assuming 
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ignorance or carelessness in those who drew the Bill. That the 
omission was a mistake in Mauritius is seen by the action of the Home 
authorities. Lord Kimberley at once gave the wise ruling, ‘I have 
no fear that any law will be enacted by the Colonial Legislature which 
will be unjust to the proprietors of the soil generally, or to the Indians 
in particular, but that if any law were to be enacted which in his 
opinion had that effect, it would be his duty to advise her Majesty 
not to confirm it.” The local authorities have, of course, at once 
yielded; and the Colonial Secretary has had to acknowledge that “if 
the ordinance in its ultimate shape inflicts any real injury upon the 
owners of private property, the proper compensation clause will, as a 
matter of course, be added.” 

Mauritius has its “ great dependency” in the Seychelles Islands, one 
of the lesser commercial stations of the English in the Eastern Seas, 
and of considerable importance from its proximity to the East Coast of 
Africa, specially in regard to liberated slaves. These islands are 
developing much local energy. Coffee, cacao, and cocoa-nuts are being 
increasingly cultivated, and there is already a population of 1,00U 
Europeans and some 12,000 Africans and Indians, The local Par- 
liament—consisting of a numerically small Board of Commissioners— 
has lately discussed the good budget prospects and the question of 
loans for improving traffic facilities with becoming English gravity. 
Special prominence was given to the claim of the group for some 
change in its condition towards independence, or, at the least, “‘ autu- 
nomy.” The islands are now under the “‘suzerainty” of Mauritius— 
one thousand miles away. 

The constitutional head of the colony is the Civil Commissioner. 
To this post has just been appointed Mr. A. Barkly, son of the eminent 
colonial governor Sir Henry Barkly. Mr. Barkly has already had 
much experience of colonial administration as private secretary to his 
father at the Mauritius, and again at the Cape. More recently he has 
been a magistrate in Basuto Land. He will have a new and promising 
task before him in forwarding on their way the new developments in 
the Seychelles Islands, 
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From Ceylon we learn that predial larceny, in its evil reality, even 
if not in name, is becoming increasingly prevalent. The pilfering of 
coffee from the plantations is, in some districts, becoming a very serious 
matter. Increased severity in sentences on convicted culprits does 
not seem to be a sufficient remedy. It is probable that here, as in the 
West Indies, change in the kind of penalty may be found in the end 
more efficacious than any mere increase in severity. 

The question of ecclesiastical subsidies has been much discussed. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in the House of Lords, strongly urged the 
necessity of retaining for Government in such an island the reputation 
of being a religious Government. He maintained that both Hindoos 
and Mussulmans would equally object to a Supreme Government that 
had cut all direct connection with religion. Lord Kimberley explained 
that as we endowed only “a small handful” of the Christians—for the 
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Anglicans only numbered some 15,000 out of a total body of 250,000 
Christians—we should be justified only if we increased taxation sufti- 
ciently to give all Christians “‘ concurrent endowment.” This would 
be obviously undesirable. It is, therefore, better to endow none; and 
so to save the Ceylon taxpayer £10,000 a-year, at the present 
devoted to the maintenance of the facilities of worship special to 15,000 
out of a total population of 23 millions. 


The colony of Western Australia continues to show an advancing 
and expansive spirit. At last something definite is being done in 
regard to survey fur railways eastwards, a first step not only towards 
opening up the back country of the colony itself, but also towards in- 
creasing its means of communication with the other great Australian 
colonies, 

A severe drought has forced West Australians again to turn their 
attention to the one great need of Australia—the proper storage of 
water. Plenty of rain falls; but it falls only to run off or to disappear. 
Many vast districts in Australia, dry and parched on their surfaces, 
are known to have great underground supplies of water. The history 
of Western Asia, of Northern Africa, and of Spain, tell us what can 
be done by proper storage and irrigation. It is man’s work that 
can change the face of Nature, and alter the climate and complexion 
of the soil to a fashion the most favourable to all industrial purposes. 
The absolute success of such measures in Australia is already amply 


certified by the results in the Hunter River and other districts. It is 
a special function of government in Australia to see that this important 
work is undertaken. Land legislation must not be allowed that is 
unfavourable to it ; and it becomes the legitimate and most profitable 
of uses to which loans can be put. 


Addresses of condolence from both Houses of the South Australian 
Parliament have been sent home for transmission to the United States 
on President Garfield’s death. Throughout Australia similar tokens 
of sympathy have been shown; and the episode suggests material for 
serious reflection. It is a welcome novelty in history to see a great 
nation that has split asunder, apparently so bent on doing all it can 
towards reunion. Matter-of-fact theorists may coldly deride senti- 
ment as a political power, but it remains none the less a very potent 
force in politics, All English-speaking peoples are returning to a 
period of significantly cordial amity. The great American War did 
grievously disturb this amity, but it would seem that in this direction, 
at all events, its effects seem doomed to speedy disappearance. 

The interchange of special products between the various provinces 
of the Empire has lately attracted special attention in South Australia. 
The rapid increase in the imports of tea from India speaks in no 
uncertain voice of closer trade relations between these two portions of 
the Empire. The monthly quantity exported from India to Australia 
has risen from 10,000 lbs. in 1879 to 42,000 lbs. in 1880, and last 
November to 110,000 lbs. South Australians, too, are doing well to 
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watch carefully the negotiations for the new Treaty with France, in 
the conviction that when changes are possible the Home Government 
will readjust the wine tariff, so as to make it no longer a differential 
tariff favouring French at the expense of Australian wines. Australian 
growers will no doubt combine with their brethren of South Africa to 
impress the Home Government with the importance of their claim. 


The export of gold from Victoria has again taken a turn for the 
better. Nearly three times the amount that was exported during 
the corresponding period of last year has been exported this year. 
Setting this fact by the side of the rich discoveries reported in New 
South Wales, we shall see that a revival is taking place of an old 
impetus of much effect on Australian progress. 

Sir Bryan O’Loghlan’s Coalition Government continues in successful 
existence. On the great Education Question there was a majority in 
its favour of 15 in a house of 68. Its very survival adds to its 
strength—“ Vires acquirit eundo.” By their reticence and their 
moderation, phenomenal attributes of late years in Victorian minis- 
tries, the present ministers easily hold their own, And this is of 
incalculable benefit to all in Victoria who do not subordinate material 
interests to political ideas or dogmas. 

The question of Local Defence has again forced itself forward. The 
boilers of the turret-ship Cerberus have been condemned ; and the new 
boilers will cost £10,000. The question recurs whether this indepen- 
dent scheme is, after all, the most economical, and whether it were not 
better to combine with the mother country, and agree for the one 
“large establishment” of the English navy to supply ships and crews, 
whenever and wherever wanted, thus ensuring the maximum of effi- 
ciency and scientific perfection at the minimum cost. 


That portion of local defence which may be best undertaken by the 
colonists in person is receiving much attention and encouragement in 
New South Wales, The volunteer movement and rifle-shooting are 
increasing rapidly in popularity. This ensures a large proportion of 
the population being sufficiently acquainted with drill and discipline 
to be readily converted into soldiers, should the need unfortunately 
arise ; and it ensures a national familiarity with arms (rifles and big 
guns and tcrpedoes) which would stand the colony in excellent stead 
in war time. It is much to be hoped that this excellent movement 
may be invigorated by the sending home this next summer of a team 
of Australian shots to compete at Wimbledon. The efficiency of the 
volunteer defenders of the Empire is a matter of the highest moment 
to all Englishmen. 

At no distant date it was matter of common remark, in all popular 
descriptions, that the Australian bush was devoid of animal life. It 
is probable that this fallacy arose in the fact that most of the denizens 
of the Bush are nocturnal in habit, and that to the stranger exploring 
the bush in the daytime there would appear a great dearth of animal 
life. Those who live in the bush, especially if they have the bad 
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luck to live subject to visitations of “‘ marsupials,” will know that there 
is, at certain times and places only too much of this animal life. A 
return recently published in New South Wales gives the expenditure 
for the year under the “Stock Protection Act”—an Act regulating 
measures for the destruction of wild animals that either prey upon 
sheep or devour the pasture so necessary for sheep. The special 
rewards paid during the year amounted to over £10,000, and this 
represented the slaughter of 2,500 dingoes, and over 500,000 kan- 
garoos of various descriptions, The battle against these invaders 
from the wild interior has now become a regular industry; and it is 
one that has been engaged in with much success by younger sons who 
do not relish competitive examinations, and to whom this wholesale 
trapping and shooting is more congenial. 

To say that New Zealand is destitute of indigenous quadruped life 
is a startling, but rigidly correct assertion. The want, it is true, has 
been remedied by the introduction of a variety of European animals. 
But the remedy has proved worse than the evil; and for twenty years 
the introduced rabbits have proved an unqualified nuisance, and a 
serious burden on the squatting industry. Trapping and poisoning 
are in universal application. The latest device adopted has been the 
turning out 1,000 cats to prey upon the rabbits that infest two runs in 
the Wairarapa district. 

The rapid advance of New Zealand has very naturally resulted in a 
general desire for improved direct communication with Europe. A 
Committee of both Houses of the Legislature, to which the matter was 
referred, has now reported in favour of a 123-knot service by steamers 
of at least 4,000 tons, with a Government guarantee of 6} per cent. 
for seven years on one million of capital. There is already keen com- 
petition between the Orient and P. and O. lines. Will either of these 
determine to tap this new route? It might seem almost possible to 
run, say, every third steamer direct to New Zealand; merely landing 
Australian passengers and mails at Queenscliffe, for transference by 
rail to Melbourne and Sydney. 

On the appointment of Sir Arthur Gordon as Governor of New 
Zealand, we commented strongly on the error of retaining him in his 
post of High Commissioner of the Pacific. The obvious results have 
now followed—not only much dissatisfaction, but direct inconvenience, 
was caused by his absence at Fiji on important Pacific business while 
Parliament was sitting in Wellington, and while the recent Maori 
crisis was in full swing. The very logical contention was then 
advanced, that as the Colony pays for a Governor, and as the Colony 
is in urgent need of all the services of a Governor, the Colony was 
entitled to his full services. It is now currently reported that Sir 
Arthur Gordon comes to England in April on leave. His return to 
New Zealand is said to be problematical. It is confidently hoped 
that the Home Government will not repeat the mistake, but will 
appoint the next incumbent of the office solely Governor of New 
Zealaad, and not allow the representative of the Crown in a fast- 
growing Colony enjoying responsible government to be saddled and 
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distracted by the duties of a completely distinct and distant com- 
missionership. 


Fiji is forging ahead, and now definitely paying its own way. The 
English world was lately startled by a sensational story of a revival of 
cannibalism in this British Colony. But the home-keeping wits were 
seemingly ignorant of the fact that it was only five short years since 
cannibalism ruled supreme in Fiji; and the marvel is, not that there 
should be a solitary break out of the old Adam on an occasion of 
unwonted excitement, but that the custom should have so silently and 
suddenly vanished away. 


The state of affairs in the Pacific generally gives cause for anxiety. 
It must be remembered, however, that things are in a state of friction, 
incidental to a stage of transition. Western civilization is in its first 
contact with the natives. The pioneers only are at work. The mis- 
sionaries are there combining enthusiasm and trust with bigotry and 
self-assertion. The adventurers are there combining enterprise and 
dash with oppression and avarice. We have endeavoured to get in 
the thin edge of the wedge of authority by appointing a High Com- 
missioner and a Court for the peaceable settlement of all disputes and 
claims. But things cannot be made to work smoothly all at once. 
The matter was discussed in the House of Commons, on the sugges- 
tion of Lord John Hay to leave all to the Commodore and the navy 
on the station. Australians will have noticed that the reply of Goverr- 
ment was based chiefly on what passed on the subject in the recent 
conference of Australian Governments at Sydney—a signal advance of 
colonial influence in Imperial politics. The Government acknowledged 
its duty in the Pacific to be to establish some jurisdiction competent 
to tuke cognisance in the neighbouring islands of all breaches of law 
and justice, whether committed by black or by white men. 


The South African Assuciation, founded last spring ‘‘ to promote 
the social and commercial interests of the South African Colonies,” has 
held its first dinner in London. The idea of such an association is 
altogether good, for it not only fixes English attention on the progress 
and capacity of South Africa, but it also gathers together a nucleus in 
England of South African opinion. Other groups of colonies would, 
indeed, do well to follow suit. Even this one dinner explained much 
of South African affairs. The chairman pointed out how great had 
been growth within the last twenty years; tonnage had increased ten- 
fold, imports six-fold, exports seven-fold, and revenue eleven-fold. 
And Mr. Gordon Sprigg followed, strongly deprecating the handing 
over colonial questions to the tender mercies of English party politics. 
In regard to South Africa he maintained, what we have for so long 
striven to impress upon all, that what South Africa wants is some 
settled and definite scheme of Imperial policy. 

In social matters we not infrequently find useful developments 
originate in the Colonies. The ladies of Cape Town, having met in 
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solemn conclave, have drawn up a series of regulations to prevail be- 
tween domestic servants and employers; and they have asked the 
municipal authorities to make bye-laws of these or similar regulations. 

The Cape Government have undertaken again to promote immigra- 
tion. A large influx of Europeans into South Africa will help to solve 
many difficulties, especially in regard to native policies, by giving the 
European residents that material superiority which they at present 
derive from external aid from other parts of the empire. 

The difficulties the Cape Government meet with in the native dis- 
tricts on its boundaries show no signs of decrease. In Basuto Land 
the loyal natives are represented as completely at the mercy of the 
natives who rose in rebellion, being compelled by them to sieze upon 
land and cattle in the Free State. Complications threaten. Techni- 
cally the Free State is invaded by British subjects. Recent events 
leave it uncertain whether the Cape or the Home Government is 
responsible fur the ultimate control of these natives. And there is 
considerable ground for uneasiness in the Transkei. 


Natal exhibits signs of unwonted energy and decision in its perse- 
vering claim to the position of a self-governing colony. Natal lacks, it 
is true, the first essentials of such a claim. Responsible government 
for a community where there are twenty natives to every European 
is obviously an impossibility. Moreover, the colony is surrounded by 
native districts thickly populated. Thé white community cannot 
exist unless backed by the resources of a large nation; it has not the 
essentials of independent existence. 

Nevertheless the Natal community has all the spirit of independence, 
and it has given unmistakable evidence of this in its indignant rejec- 
tion of an unknown man as its Governor. ‘The real cause of this 
rejection is the fixed determination of Natal to remain independent of 
Cape Town. And the men of Natal appear to have been right in their 
opinion that Mr. Sendall’s chief capacity for the post was his close 
connection with Sir Hercules Robinson. This selection, indeed, fore- 
shadows a wise determination on the part of the home authorities to 
establish more uniformity in South African policy. But, as we have 
often insisted, this uniformity can only be secured by new arrange- 
ments concerning the control of all districts where natives largely pre- 
dominate. The Cape colonists themselves will, if they are wise, abjure 
for the present all ambition of ruling native districts, and so be able 
the better to concentrate their means and their energies on their own 
local prosperity. 


Zululand is in a condition the reverse of reassuring. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s amateur statesmanship has provided fresh proof of the 
difficulties that beset appeals to outsiders to arrange affairs outside of 
their own profession, As well might the details of the Zulu campaign 
have been delivered altogether into the charge of Sir Henry Bulwer. 
It is not altogether gracious to saddle men with tasks outside their own 
line of life. Zululand is rapidly becoming a far greater menace to 
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the peace and prosperity of its neighbours than ever it was before. 
It has come to be felt that a preferable policy would be the bringing 
Cetywayo to England, impressing him vividly with an idea of 
England’s power and inexhaustible resources, and sending him back 
to weld the Zulus into a new nation, full of respect for the English 
nation. 

The future will now hinge on the Zransvaal, The Boers are 
already setting about their own commercial ruin. They have placed 
heavy and almost prohibitive taxes on business transactions; their 
import duties are very heavy. These measures can but further 
pauperise the country ; and drive out and keep out enterprise and 
capital, With a recurrence of imminent bankruptcy, where are the 
outsiders who will again come forward to assist the Transvaal against 
its own internal elements of discord and ruin? The Swazis and the 
Zulus are powerful, and the Transvaal Boers are, ultimately and 
unaided, no match for them. Will the English taxpayer again inter- 
fere to save them from disaster? If not, the cry will be heard, “Ve 
Victis.” 








ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


V* give a cordial welcome to the second edition of an Introduction 
\ to the “Study of the New Testament” by Dr. Samuel David- 
son, a veteran theologian, who has worked fearlessly in the cause of 
truth, and suffered from his devotion to that cause.” The first edition 
of this valuable compendium was published in the summer of 1868, 
and noticed in a separate Article in the July number of the Wesr- 
MINSTER for that year. In the interval which has elapsed between that 
date and the present time, the author has seen reason to modify or 
correct or expand his critical exposition, but only in secondary de- 
tails. | His essential view of the New Testament writings remains 
unaltered. Though dissenting on some points from the conclusions 
of Baur and his school, he is as firmly convinced as ever that the basis 
of the ‘ Tendeuz-Kritik” is secure. . Dr. Davidson belongs to the 
literal school of theology ; he believes that though “‘ God’s word is in the 
Scriptures, all Scripture is not the word of God,” that as “ the writers 
were inspired in various degrees, they are therefore not all equally 
trustworthy guides to belief and conduct.” This indication of Dr. 
Davidson’s general view will prepare our readers for the critical free- 
dom of discussion which characterizes his work, for his rejection of 
the claims of several books to our acceptance as productions of the 
Apostles, and for his treatment of the supernatural or miraculous 
element in the New Testament history. The arrangement of the 
books composing the Sacred Volume which our Author has seen fit 
to adopt has been determined by what he regards as the true chrono- 
logical order. His Introduction commences with the First Epistle 
of Thessalonians, which he still treats as a genuine work of St. Paul, 
though he no longer defends the authenticity of the Second Epistle, 
which he rightly refers to a post-Pauline period. The Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Romans (ch. xv. and xvi. are given up), Galatians, Phile- 
mon, Philippians (which we hesitate to pronounce genuine), the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Revelation, the Epistle to James, the second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, the First Epistle 
of Peter, and the Gospel of Mark, are comprised in the first volume of 
the ‘“ Introduction.” The second volume contains the Pastoral 
Epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians, those of John and Jude, the Gospel of John, and the 
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second Epistle of Peter—books, none of which our Author thinks were 
written in the first century, or by the persons to whom they are usually 
attributed. It is a great satisfaction to find that the conclusions at 
which we have arrived, during a study of many years, so nearly coin- 
cide with those maintained by a writer whose erudition, candour, 
sobriety of judgment, and laborious and patient investigation entitle 
him to pronounce a verdict with that provisional authority which we 
concede to educated experience and moral qualification. Turning to 
the portion of the work which deals with the gospels, we consider 
Dr. Davidson amply justified in maintaining the dependent and deri- 
vative character of those technically designated Synoptical ; we en- 
tirely agree with him that the narratives consist of the real and the 
ideal—the historical and mythical; that the original facts are trans- 
formed by the moulding power of fancy, and that a mythic haze en- 
compasses the person, life, and discourses of Jesus. Some of the 
traditional incidents and representations found in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew are specified in the “Analysis of Contents” (p. 392). In 
another section the prominent characteristics of this gospel are clearly 
set forth, and its Jewish and primitive stamp conspicuously exhibited. 
The original work, it is inferred, was meant for the use of Jewish- 
Christians, and to promote Jewish Christianity. A growth, and not a 
homogeneous composition, this gospel is not pervaded by one tendency 
alone, but combines Pauline with Petrine elements, With the 
original document as a basis, our present Gospel has assumed its form 
through successive additions, modifications, and changes. The earliest 
writer, Dr. Davidson places before, but not much befure a.p. 70, 
perhaps A.D. 67 ; in its completed form he dates the Gospel conjecturally 
about a.p. 105. He supposes that Matthew wrote the substance in 
Aramean; that is, he wrote the Logia, which translated, altered, and 
added to, issued at length in a somewhat legendary or apocryphal 
Gospel of the Hebrews, used by the Ebionites, to which Dr. Davidson 
attributes a higher authority than we can do, and in the Greek 
Canonical Gospel adopted by the Catholicising Christians. That our 
First Gospel is the principal source of the other Synoptists is a con- 
clusion we entirely approve. We are glad to see, too, that Dr. David- 
son refuses to support the fashionable criticism which makes Mark 
the original or earliest Synoptical Gospel, contending with great 
cogency of illustration, that it is in the main derived from the prior 
narratives of Matthew and Luke. The mediating spirit of the Third 
Gospel, its Pauline tendency and general characteristics, are admirably 
described. That our First and Third Gospels were known to Justin 
and Marcion is rightly admitted by our author. We are less satisfied 
with his decision that Justin, though he has no express quotation from 
it, was acquainted with this Gospel. One of the very best chapters in 
the “Introduction” is that which treats the Gospel of St. John, and 
in which the writer discusses the questions of authorship, purpose, 
external and internal evidence, style and diction, at great length. His 
general conclusion is, that it is a kind of Gnostic Gospel, in which 
Alexandrian philosophy and Hellenic culture combine to set forth 
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Christ in his mysterious relation to the Father and to believers, as 
well as the influence of his teaching in raising humanity to its highest 
ideal. Dr. Davidson agrees with the Author of ‘‘ Supernatural Re- 

ligion,” that the writigs of Justin do not furnish the slightest evidence 

of its existence, but offer presumptive evidence against its apostolical 

authority. Neither does he admit that the alleged quotations from 

Basilides, in the Philosophumena of Hippolytus, are taken from any 
work of that heresiarch, but insists that it is a later form of Basili- 
dianism, not that of the head himself, which is there described. The 
Paschal controversy is discussed with ample knowledge, and the 
quibbles and fanciful hypotheses of opponents are exposed or refuted. 

With Dr. James Donaldson, Mr. Nicholson, Mr, Matthew Arnold, and 

Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Davidson breaks a lance in passing. Between 
the Apostle whose name it bears, and the first witness to the author- 

ship of the Fourth Gospel, a sufficient interval, he contends, elapsed 

for a new opinion to spring up and spread. The moderate Gnosticism 

of the work, the Paraclete doctrine, the Paschal controversy, all unite in 
testifying against the Johannine origin of this Gospel. Its proximate 
date, suggested by internal evidence, and confirmed by such chronological 
indications as may he gathered from Theophilus of Antioch, Apollin- 

aris Tatian, and the Clementine Homilies, may be assigned to the year 

A.D. 150, or the time of Justin, ‘‘ whose view of the Logos comes nearest 
the Johannine.” Not less informing or complete is our author’s exposi- 

tion of “the Acts of the Apostles.” The conciliatory purpose of this 
book, its idealising presentation of facts, its important modifications of 
Christianity, the pictures it gives of Peter and Paul, presuppose the 
lapse of a considerable period after the Apostles’ decease, and from these 
and other chronological indications, Dr. Davidson dates its first appear- 
ance “soon after 4.p. 120.” In hissurvey of the characteristics of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, our author pronounces “the doctrinal anta- 
gonism between the Apostle of the Gentiles and the Twelve too palpable 
to be denied,” and exhibits the general discrepancy between the state- 
ments of the Epistles and ‘‘' The Acts.” In commenting on the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, he illustrates admirably its distinctive 
peculiarities, agreeing pretty closely with the views of the Tiibingen 
School. His remarks on the different parties at Corinth, the Cephas 
party, the Apoleas party, the Christ party, are all to the purpose. He 

rightly identities the Superlative Apostles of the second epistle with 
the primitive Twelve, not, as is pretended with Paul’s Judaic 
opponents in Corinth. The dissertation on the Apocalypse, interpreting 
that enigmatical book in accordance with the principle which recognizes 
in the history of the period at which it was written (A.D. 68-9) the key 
to the solution of its riddles, is clear, full, and conclusive. In minor 
points, indeed, both here and elsewhere, we regretfully differ from Dr. 
Davidson. We cannot think that the writer of the Apocalypse fol- 
lowed the fourth book of Esdras; nor can we accept the statement that 
Jesus appears by implication as an angel in various parts of the book. 
Neither can we accord with him in his over-spiritualisation of 
the Second Advent, or rather of Christ’s own prediction of that 
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event. There is some doubt as to whether the title of the Son of Man 
was a popular title of the Messiah, in the lifetime of Jesus; and, there- 
fore, we hesitate to attribute to him the use of imagery, which was 
abundantly employed soon after his death, as the references in Thessa- 
lonians, and in the Apocalypse, as well as in the Gospels, demonstrate. 
But if Jesus did not himself predict His coming in the clouds, He, at 
least, with the prospect of death before Him, announced His return, 
though without detail of time and place, as the first-fruits of the 
resurrection in which every pious Jew believed, in order to complete 
His Messianic work. We are unable, therefore, to see, as does Dr. 
Davidson, in the Advent predicted by Jesus, anything more than the 
general triumph of Christianity. In his solution of the problem of the 
resurrection of Jesus our author boldly adopts the vision-hypothesis, 
citing Dr. Doddridge’s narrative of the alleged appearance of the 
crucified Saviour, which led to the conversion of Colonel Gardiner 
our own faith in this narrative has been shaken ever since we read Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle’s version of the story of that transaction. All minor 
differences, however, with Dr. Davidson’s critical or theological con- 
clusions, happily disappear in the light of an essential and common 
agreement, when we contemplate the established results of his careful 
and conscientious investigations, As an introduction to the study of 
the New Testament his work is nearly all that we could desire. There 
is, in fact, no kindred work in the English language to be compared 
with it for faithful exposition, accurate knowledge of subject, adequate 
learning, lucid presentment of statement, and courageous yet temperate 
expression. 

To Dr. Davidson’s conclusion that there was a radical antagonism 
of doctrine between the Apostle of the Gentiles and the primitive 
Apostles, Mr. Sorley is altogether opposed. In a temperate and 
sufficiently-learned essay* he combats the position of the Tiibingen 
School, that the difference between Jewish and Gentile Christians was 
not one of race or social custom merely, but related to their funda- 
mental conception of Christianity; he approximates the Jewish 
Christians to the Jews, and contends that the Twelve were not Jewish 
Christians, in the sense in which a distinct Judaising party was such. 
He maintains the essential unity of doctrine of Paul and the Twelve, — 
and denies that Paul’s gospel of freedom separated him from “ the 
Pillar Apostles””—i.e., Peter, James, and John, as well as from the 
Jews. He attempts to smooth away difficulties; to attenuate the force 
of hostile evidence ; and to set aside testimony which, though confirma- 
tory, is hardly admissible as conclusive, such as the account of James 
the Just, in Hegesippus, which only slightly modify secondary considera- 
tions, and do not materially affect, if indeed they affect at all, the main 
point in dispute. We agree with Dr. Davidson that the emissaries from 
Jerusalem, who frightened Peter into submission, derived their autho- 





2 «* Jewish Christians and Judaism: A Study in the History of the First Two 
Centuries.” By W. R. Sorley, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 
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rity from the Apostle James, and that Peter recognized his authority. 
We submit, moreover, that if James fully believed in Paul’s gospel of 
the circumcision, Peter would not have been capable of his Judaising 
accommodation. Peter’s act was exceptional ; it was a violation of 
his own rule ; and Paul’s question, in which Mr. Sorley finds a diffi- 
culty, ‘‘ Why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” 
shows both that Peter’s practice was Judaic, and that there could have 
been no previous conviction on the part of the primitive Apostles of 
the validity of that perfect law of liberty which Paul asserted. The 
accordance in the second chapter of Galatians was, what Zeller calls 
it, a mere surrender to the force of an accomplished fact, an un- 
avoidable concession to Paul of his field of labour. To us, it is clearly 
evident that the authority of James, or some of the Twelve, both at 
Antioch and Corinth, was adduced by the Jewish Christian oppo- 
nents of Paul; and Baur appears to be justified in his assertion 
that, according to the statement of the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem saw in Paul an apostate from the 
Law, and a preacher of the apostacy, both among Jews and Gentiles 
(Acts xxii, 24). 

After a prolonged investigation, extending over several years,” 
Mr. Charles B. Waite arrived, he tells us, at conclusions which 
appeared to him of great importance, and which he has now made 
known to the world in a book, entitled, “ History of the Christian 
Religion to the Year Two Hundred.” He has traversed, with great 
industry and some learning, the six periods into which he divides the 
two centuries which he has undertaken to elucidate. He has much to 
say on the Canonical and Apocryphal Christian literature of these 
periods, and he expresses his opinion with clearness and decision. 
He exhibits some acquaintance with patristic writings, but of the 
critical investigations of the German theologians, with the exception 
of Schlieremacher, he has apparently no knowledge. His conclusions 
are, in our judgment, more extravagant than important. He places 
Cerinthus now about the middle of the second century, now at A.D. 135; 
he assimilates the Revelation of St. John to that of this heresiarch, and 
regards it as one of the many productions of the kind which appeared 
early in the second century. More surprising still is the inversion 
of the recognised order of the Gospels, advocated by Mr. Waite. 
Luke, according to him, appeared a.p. 170; Mark followed, a.p. 175; 
three years later came John; and Matthew, which the concurrent 
voice of the ablest critics has pronounced the oldest of our Gospels, 
was the last of the four, and was not given to the world till a.p. 180. 
Mr. Waite denies that Luke’s Gospel was known to Marcion, and 
calls those who hold that Marcion abridged and mutilated it, 
slanderers. Yet Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, Zeller, Baur—and recently 
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the author of “‘ Supernatural Religion ”—are of opinion that our Luke 
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was in Marcion’s hands; and Dr. Davidson feels assured that, while 
the treatise of Volkmar exists, the old patristic view of Marcion’s 
abridgement of Luke cannot again be seriously disturbed. In this 
case our third Gospel was in existence prior to a.D. 140; and Mr. 
Waite’s chronology cannot be sustained. 

The Greek text of the New Testament, as revised by Dr. Westcott 
and Dr. Hort,* makes a praiseworthy approach tu a pure or typical 
reproduction of the original words of the Canonical Books, as far as 
they can now be determined from surviving documents. The intro- 
duction to the text, with the appendix, forms a companion volume to 
it. The elaboration of this volume has devolved on Dr. Hort. The 
careful scholarship, the ample knowledge, the minute investigation, 
the acute analytical and classifying power displayed in the variety 
and treatment of very complex subject-matter, can hardly be over- 
estimated. In the introduction, the erudite author vindicates the 
necessity of textual criticism, sets forth the true grounds and methods 
of criticism, enumerates the guiding facts in the documentary history 
of the New Testament, and explains the mode in which the critical 
results obtained have been incorporated in the text. In some cases 
the procedure is less radical than we can quite approve; but the con- 
servative spirit which occasionally appears is never misleading, and is 
often bold. Thus, it is said of the section in St. John’s Gospel of the 
woman taken in adultery, “It las no right to a place in the text; 
the double interpolation in John v. 3, 4, is similarly disposed of; the 
current supplement (Mark xvi. 9-20) is denied any apostolic autho- 
rity, and the alternative supplement is considered to stand on equal 
terms with it, both being pronounced independent attempts to fill up 
a gap. Of the spurious passage (1 John v. 7, 8) we are told that there 
is no evidence for the inserted words in Greek before century XIV. ; 
and that for the first four centuries and a half Latin evidence is equally 
wanting. Of Luke xxiv. 51, it is said a cited clause was evidently 
inserted from an assumption that “a separation from the disciples at the 
close of a Gospel must be the ascension. The ascension, apparently, 
did not lie within the proper scope of the Gospels, as seen in their 
genuine texts.” Lastly, on 1 Tim. iii. 16, it is remarked, “ All the 
better MSS. agree with all the versions against Oedc¢ (god), in favour of 
either Gc, or a reading which presupposes é¢ (who). There is no 
trace of Oedc till the last third of cent. IV. To decide on the entire 
critical procedure of the work before us is not in our power. We do 
not suppose that the text is unimpeachable, or the critical apparatus 
impeccable. But we cannot be wrong in strongly recommending this 
scholarly achievement to the careful attention of our readers. 

The Annotated Bible, it is intimated on the title-page, is held by its 
author to comprehend the results of modern discovery and criticism.” 
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His conclusions, and those of Dr, Hort, on some points are altogether 
discordant. He considers the last verses of St. Mark, the controverted ' 
passages in the Gospel of St. John, and the erroneous reading in Timothy, 
to be authentic. The test of the three heavenly witnesses in 1 John, 
however, he appears unable to defend, and admits that the early Latin 
Fathers never quoted it, though the quotation would often have given 
the greatest force to their arguments respecting the Holy Trinity. In 
his Introduction to the Four Gospels he shows no evidence of any 
acquaintance with the results of modern criticism. Papias, he says, 
was a hearer of St. John, and quotes from his Gospel, though he does 
not mention the name of the Evangelist. The assertion of Ireneus 
that Papias was a hearer of John (if the Evangelist be meant), is dis- 
posed of by the testimony of Papias himself; and if Papias quoted any 
of Juhn’s writings, it was an Epistle, and not the Gospel, which he 
quoted, 

Cellarius borrows the weapons with which he combats unbelief from 
the old armoury of Bishop Butler.° The argument derived from analogy 
may be very strong, or it may be very weak; it may be based on a 
deep-rooted resemblance, and so carry conviction with it, or it may be 
suggested by a merely superficial similarity, and prove quite ineffectual 
in debate. Even the celebrated work which Cellarius regards as a pos- 
session for ever, is, in our opinion, immensely overrated. It doesnot so 
much compel the unbeliever to strike his flag, as coerce the theist into 
surrender, The hypothesis of a God who is infinite in power, wisdom and 
goodness, must be so modified as to leave him no God worth having; 
or, if he will accept no God but a God of absolute perfection, then he 
can have no God at all. There are horrors in Revolution, it is ad- 
mitted; but there are horrors also in Nature. Stopping here, we 
think the analogist has the best of the argument; but we should not 
ourselves be content to stop here. We should urge that Nature is not 
essentially didactic ; that Revelation is professedly so ; that the authority 
of a revelation, which “ makes that darker which was dark enough 
without,” might not unreasonably be disputed ; that the analogy between 
the finite consequence of error, a broken leg, and the supposed infinite 
consequence of sin, eternal torment, could not be sustained ; that the 
argument was vitiated throughout by the assumption that the book 
containing this Revelation was an authentic record from the revealing 
God; and that we might as well be expected to concede the sacred 
authority of the religion of Mahomet, because the Koran contained 
anomalies or horrors, for which we might find a parallel in the book 
of Nature. Other objections might be brought against the argument 
from analogy, but we cannot produce them here. Those who wish to 
see what can be urged in its favour, will read with pleasure “ A New 
Analogy,” written with moderation, intelligence, and lucidity of style, 
and adapted to the changes which lapse of time and alterations of 
opinions have necessitated. It is curious to find our author turning to 
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account the development theory of Darwin; and we doubt if many of 
‘his readers will repress a smile when the numerical limitation of the 
witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus is explained by “the action of 
the inexorable law of survival of the fittest.” His reliance on the 
Fourth Gospel will challenge opposition, and the citation of the 
spurious narrative of the woman taken in adultery seems rather unfor- 
tunate. It is amusing, too, to read of St. Paul’s scheme of “positive 
philosophy,” and the notion of the founder of a religion, “ pledging his 
credit to the truth of what he tells us concerning God ;” and the con- 
sequent obligation of mankind to accept it, recalls the story of the dis- 
putant who, to convince a sceptic of the soundness of the Copernican 
theory, assured him, on his word and honour, that it was true. 

In Professor Blackie’s “‘ Lay Sermons,” we have another attempt to 
resuscitate expiring faith.’ Preferring the Elohim of Moses to the 
protoplasm of Darwin, he trusts to the secret consciousness of the 
healthy human intellect, in which he discovers “the thought of the 
eternal universal Cause, the conception of a Creative mind. From, the 
inevitable infirmities of the human intellect—its anthropomorphic 
tendencies and ontological proclivities (as we, at least, should say), he 
educes his philosophical data. An admirer of Paley, he asserts the 
cogency of the Design argument, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
precariousness and inconclusiveness of that argument, and he is bold 
enough to maintain that Spinoza’s proposition “Omnes finales causas nihil 
nisi humana esse figmenta,” does not imply that there is no design in 
creation, but only rejection of petty utilities and vain imaginations. 
The Christianity which the eloquent Professor wishes to conserve is not 
that of the Churches. He repudiates the doctrine of the historical fall 
of man ; he rejects that of everlasting punishment ; he proposes to omit 
the Devil from all the creeds and catechisms of Christendom. By paring 
away the bitter rind of Christian theology, you may doubtless get 
a sweet kernel at last; but what becomes of ‘the faith once delivered 
to the Saints?” Besides the Neo-Christian discourses in this volume, 
there are lay sermons of a secular character. In one of these the 
preacher advocates a clean sweep of entail laws and long settlements, 
and the distribution of land amongst the people, who could occupy and 
improve it. Professor Blackie courageously avows opinions which are’ 
not generally popular. Thus he holds that under certain circumstances, 
insurrection is justifiable ; that the execution of Charles I. was an act 
of the most manifest political justice, and that summary procedure, in 
the shape of assassination, in the case of a notoriously infamous person, 
like Archbishop Sharpe, is permissible. 

Mr. John Lawrence® is not disposed to join Professor Blackie in 
denying the historical fall, or the present existence of the Devil; but 
he reinterprets the old story, contending that Adam was made a natural 
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body only, and knew nothing of God spiritually, denying that the 
Devil was the prince of the rebel angels, and declaring that he was one 
of the creatures which God made in the beginning—an embodiment of 
evil, but still only a beast of the field. The everlasting punishment 
to be inflicted on him and his angels, and on wicked men, simply means 
that their punishment shall be everlasting while they live; but that, 
ultimately, they will have no existence at all. We cannot accept 
Mr. Lawrence’s interpretation of either Genesis or the Apocalypse. 
This critical knowledge seems limited; he still adheres to the old 
version of the 45th Psalm, “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” 
to the old reading in Romans, “ Who is over all, God blessed for ever,” 
and in the “image of God,” and in Genesis, traces an allusion to the 
second person of the Trinity, which we must characterize as a “ vain 
imagination.” 

It is difficult to understand the exact object which the writer of 
an essay called “ The God-Man” proposes to himself, even with the 
help of his explanatory preface.’ Its method, as he says, is speculative, 
not dogmatic. The “dialectic of reflection’? seems to have attractions 
for him, irrespectively of the interest attaching to critical investigation. 
We presume, however, that he has an @ priori conviction that his 
thesis is morally defensible; that his interpretation of Christian doc- 
trine is a sound interpretation. His argument is coloured throughout 
by a more or less conscious Hegelianism. There is, he tells us, an 
ideal self, and this ideal self is nothing Jess than God, that is to say, 
God so far as he is comprehended by the particular human nature, 
He appears to start with the view of the Messianic consciousness 
adopted by Strauss from Schleiermacher; but desires to correct the 
error of that formidable theologian. His argument is based on the 
principle of the consciousness of Jesus. ‘ During his childhood the 
Divine Nature remains in the background, as even humanly He is 
yet very far from being all that He has the capacity to be. So far as 
His human consciousness is concerned, He is not yet a Divine Being.” 
In our opinion the author of this ingenious essay is wholly uncri- 
tical. He accepts the representations of the Fourth Gospel as 
historical. He can only exonerate Jesus from the charge of effemi- 
nacy and over-softness, by crediting him with the possession of a 
full artistic nature. Of course, the religion of Jesus is represented as 
the religion of Humanity. Though the doctrine of the Trinity was no 
part of the teaching of Jesus, Jesus himself became a Divine object, his per- 
son a portion of that religion, and whatever rites collect about his person 
are constituents of it. In fine, “ Christianity is nota creed, nor a dogma, 
nor a church, nor a book, but a Personality. Christianity is Christ.” 

In a somewhat similar spirit, though strictly in the interest of 
Orthodoxy, are conceived Dr. Fairbairn’s “‘ Studies in the Life of 
Christ.”” With him, as with the anonymous author just noticed, the 
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greatest problems in the field of history centre in the Life and 
Person of Christ. The commencement of the third chapter, on the 
growth and education of Jesus, may be compared with passages in the 
work entitled “The God-Man.” ‘The perfect man could be perfect 
only as his becoming was throughout human.” The Studies are 
written in the modern theological style, with a certain display of 
scientific and poetic culture; great stress is laid on what is really noble 
and beautiful in the life of ‘Christ, and rocks of offence are carefully 
avoided. In treating of the Temptation of Christ, Dr. Fairbairn 
declines the discussion of the many critical and exegetical problems 
involved in the question. We are not, it is true, left in doubt, as to 
whether Dr. Fairbairn believes in the reality of the temptation, but it 
is not so easy to decide whether he accepts the record of that temp- 
tation, in its literal sense. ‘It was not simply then, but always, that 
Jesus was tempted. The devil left him only ‘for a season ;’ returned 
personified, now as Peter, now as Judas, and again as the Jews.” 
Dr. Fairbairn’s principle, that nature and history must be interpreted 
by our idea of God, places a great gulf between the theologian and 
the positive thinker, and his assertion that ‘‘measured by our idea 
of God, the Resurrection of Christ is neither miraculous nor super- 
natural, but normal and natural,” contributes little to the solution of 
the problem. He believes, however, in the literal interpretation of 
the gospel narrative; endeavours to refute the opponents of this and 
other miracles; of course readily disposes of Hume by the help of 
Professor Huxley, and of Professor Huxley by his own triumphant 
logic. To exalt the character of Jesus, he depreciates that of Socrates; 
and, apparently borrowing a leaf from Professor Zeller’s well-known 
Essay, he pronounces “ Xanthippe one of the most ill-used of women.” 
“ Neglected by her husband in life, she is not comforted by him in 
death.” Dr. Fairbairn’s Studies, though not executed with any critical 
accuracy, may, however, be recommended to orthodox readers, who 
will probably find in them both pleasure and instruction. 

The Legend of Thomas Didymus" carries out this dominant idea of 
the importance of the personality of Jesus, with minute extension to 
the supposed historical circumstances of his life. Inferior in imagina- 
tive power to Philochristus, which the author of the Legend assures 
us he has never read, this book, the resuit of many years’ study, 
attempts to reproduce the times in which Jesus lived, the characters 
who surrounded him, the opinions, beliefs, and prejudices of the con- 
temporaneous Jewish sects and people. The author is uncritical 
enough to accept the whole evangelical record; rationalizing its 
prodigies into ordinary incidents, sometimes admitting their equivocal 
character, but in the main advocating the reality asa simple and natural 
outcome from the spirit of the Master. He reconciles John and the 
Synoptics without any difficulty. The Paschal narrative, in particular, 
is vindicated by the supposition of two suppers, and of a slight dis- 





1 «The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish Sceptic.” By James Freeman 
Clarke, Author of “The Great Religions,” &, London: Triibner & Co, 1881. 
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placement of events by the amanuensis of John. The true divinity 
of Jesus is surrendered. He is portrayed as a prophet, one full of 
Divine power, yet a man like ourselves. The enigma of the star of 
the Magi, in St. Matthew, is solved by the ‘‘ theory first suggested by 
Kepler and endorsed by Dr. Ludwig Ideler.” ‘ The star,” says Mr. 
Clarke, “was a conjunction of planets, the conjunction, namely, of 
Jupiter and Saturn ;” so near that they might, according to Dr. Ideler, 
have seemed confounded into one, Unfortunately for this “ best expla- 
nation,” Professor Encke, and after him the Rev. C. Pritchard, have 
demonstrated its futility; for it has been shewn that the nearest approach 
of the two planets was in fact a distance of more than two diameters of 
the moon, and therefore that their pretended coalition was an impossi- 
bility. 

A profound interest lies in the carefully-executed study, by Mr. 
Rhys David, on Indian Buddhism.” The investigation appears to us 
complete; the exposition is intelligible throughout; the animating 
sentiment true and noble. The six (Hibbert) lectures, of which 
this study consists, discuss the place of Buddhism in religious 
thought; the history of the Pali Pitahas, or sacred books of the 
Buddhists; the theory of Karma; the Buddhist lives of the Buddha ; 
Gotama's Order, and the later forms of Buddhism. Buddha did not 
teach the transmigration of souls; he ‘taught the doctrine of Karma, 
the transmigration of character, not through a physical but a moral 
connexion. This transfer can be arrested; individual cessation 
realized by tahuarship ; by a state of mind; the extinction of craving 
or evil desire. Research in the Pali Scriptures has made it clear 
to Mr. Rhys David that Nirvana is neither the annihilation nor 
the eternal existence of the soul, but salvation from the sorrows 
of life, attainable on earth through a changed state of mind. For 
good, though unconverted men, Buddhism recognizes a temporary 
life in heaven; for bad men a temporary life in hell, through 
the transfer of Karma, but “the new being will not be, con- 
sciously, the same as the man who dies.” In no case is there 
any future life, in the Christian sense of the word. Nothing 
survives men but the effect of their actions—an effect which cul- 
minates not to their own benefit, but to the benefit of generations 
unborn. Analogues between Buddhism, Christianity, and Positivism 
are noted in these lectures, but that Christianity has borrowed from 
Buddhism is absolutely denied. The ‘universal love” of Buddhism 
is far reaching, but it regards only the present. The sense of duty 
to the race springs out of a recent conception—the continuity of 
human progress, a doctrine unknown, as the author intimates, to 
Buddhism, and we may add equally unknown to Christianity. 








2 “Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by some 
points in the History of Buddhism.” By T. W. Rhys David. Williams & 
Norgate. 1881. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


UR list of books of the quarter in this department is unusually 

small ; there is an apparent slackening of productive effort which 

can hardly be traced either to a decline of the philosophical spirit, 

or to lack of interest on the part of the general public. The signs 

of even increased activity in this branch of literature have of late been 

too unmistakeable to render it aecessary to look for an explanation to 
other than superficial and transient causes. 

The most important book of the past quarter is undoubtedly Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling’s Kantian Text-Book. Dr. Stirling long ago 
promised a short exposition of the metaphysical writings of one whose 
place, ‘‘as generally estimated, is that of greatest German philo- 
sopher, greatest modern philosopher, greatest philosopher at all, with 
only the usual exceptions of Plato and Aristotle.” He has seen fit to 
alter his original design, and to produce a work which is at once 
Introduction, Translation, and Commentary. The subject is the 
“Critique of Pure Reason,” as far as the final chapter of the Trans- 
cendental Analytic. The plan_of the book is as follows :—First, we 
have a graphic sketch of an (imaginary) ordinary day of Kant’s life. 
Considering the outward uniformity of that life, in which one day was 
certainly as so many years, we perhaps receive as much enlightenment 
by this brief, vividsketch, as we should obtain from perusing many pages 
of an elaborate biography. Then follows what the author styles “ The 
Reproduction”—viz., a general statement of the Kantian problem, with 
a brief reference to its antecedents, especially the philosophical dead- 
lock as brought about by Hume; Kant’s theories of the relation of 
Sense and Understanding respectively to Appreheusion, and the doc- 
trine of Judgment. This Orientirung will be found peculiarly useful by 
the student. 

However Kant may have lectured, he certainly did not write for 
tyros, and a more unprofitable proceeding could hardly be imagined 
than the attempt to master the “ Critique of Pure Reason” without 
a suitable historical introduction. Even the “ Prolegomena to any 
Future Metaphysic” are scarcely sufficient to smooth the way; and 
we think Dr. Stirling has chosen a course which can hardly be im- 
proved upon in furnishing, by way of preliminary, a just account in 
his own words, illustrated by frequent reference to Hume and others, 
of the peculiar object of the strange-looking Critical Theory of 
Apprehension and Judgment. Having placed the reader at the right 
point of view for attacking the “ Critical” re-reading of the Problem of 
Cognition, our author offers a fresh rendering of the Kritik itself, 
the translator following, as in duty bound by the memory of his author, 
the second edition of 1787. This he faithfully translates as far as 
Book II. Chapter II. of the “‘ Transcendental Analytic.’’ This amounts 





1 “Text-book to Kant.—The Critique of Pure Reason: Aisthetics, Categories, 
Schematism, Translation, Reproduction, Commentary, Index. With Biographical 
Sketch.” By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
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to about one-third of the whole work, and the English reader who com- 
pares Dr. Stirling with Mr. Meiklejohn in the common portions will 
see that he cannot hold to both. Lastly comes the Commentary. 
The method of procedure here is to take up each section of the 
original in order, and to make such remarks as seem to the writer 
called for either in the way of elucidation or criticism. 

At the outset he justifies his rendering of technical terms, and 
draws certain distinctions which we think will be generally approved. 
It is rather surprising that Kant, when undertaking a task requiring 
such nicety of expression, should not have been more precise in his 
terminology. That translators sometimes go astray in rendering 
German metaphysics into plain English is not always due to the 
insufficiency of their own language, but quite as often to the care- 
lessness of the original writer. This is notably the case with the 
word Vorstellung, and in Kant’s usage, with Auschauung, Begriff, 
and even Erscheinung. This is one reason why Kant emphatically 
needsa commentator. He requires an interpreter thoroughly familiar, 
both with the Kantian thought and the Kantian expression, to fore- 
warn the reader from his own experience against a natural ten- 
dency to read his author in a too literal fashion, and who is com- 
‘ petent to present earlier statements in the light of later explana- 
tion, In both respects we think Dr. Stirling has performed his task 
admirably, and our satisfaction only makes us regret he has not 
helped us with the Transcendental Dialectic in the same way. But 
perhaps our commentator has this in reserve. If a choice had to be 
made, undoubtedly the Analytic most needed elucidation. It should 
be added that Dr. Stirling appears to have laboured quite indepen- 
dently of previous writers. What commentaries he has consulted he 
does not inform us. He can hardly be ignorant of the wealth of 
existing literature. This latest contribution to an understanding of 
the Critical Philosophy, nevertheless, wears all the appearance of being 
the result of first-hand and self-reliant study. 

Of all thinkers, living or dead, probably Kant and Herbert Spencer 
are receiving at the present moment the greatest amount of attention. 
The stream of Kantian works flows on without intermission, and 
promises to be well-nigh as copious in this island as in the philosopher’s 
own country. This unfailing, and ever growing, interest in the writings 
of the eighteenth-century philosopher, testifies to a vivid perception 
of the supreme importance of the Kantian attempt to fathom the nature 
of Cognition and Volition. The conditions of thought and action as 
expounded by Kant being accepted, only one half of the philosophical 
problem is, however, resolved—viz., the comprehension of the ultimate 
elements of Experience considered as a given Fact. The reflective 
consciousness of the nineteenth century, influenced by an impulse 
which has made itself felt in other regions of inquiry, is beginning to 
understand that a philosophy to be complete must not only provide 
an unexceptionable abstract analysis of Experience, but must also 
trace from origin to maturity the slow elaboration of Ideas and Powers. 
Dr. Schurman has come to see that a critique of the moral life 
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and consciousness must follow the lines of Kant or Spencer, or both,’ 
and he has submitted the KAritik der praktischen Vernunft of the one 
and the “ Data of Ethics” of the other to a searching examination. The 
result is unfavourable to both. Credit is given to the elder thinker for 
hclding that the moral consciousness points to a rational principle as its 
determinator ; but the principle set up by Kant is held to be practically 
impotent ; firstly, through a defective Anthropology, and secondly as 
presenting no intelligible end as a beacon to guide human endeavour. 
This first part of the essuy strikes us as exceedingly able, and is 
evidently the fruit of very intelligent study of Kant and his immediate 
successors. The shortcomings of Kant are thus well stated : ‘“ It has 
been seen already that the Categorical Imperative is formal and empty, 
but we must now add that it is essentially subjective. The individual 
is supposed to be the source and the standard of all mora! good, and 
no account is taken of the morality already existent in the world. But 
this wholly ignores the development of the individual consciousness, 
which is made up for the most part of the morai and intellectual 
substance it has assimilated from its environment. Unus homo, nullus 
homo. The individual has not to create from his own innate emptiness 
some new morality; in the main he has only to make his own the 
morality of his people and his country. . ... But Kant’s principle 
assumes that the moral man is never assimilative, but always creative, 
or self-originating. The formal universal is an idea of his brain, not 
the objectively realized universal of State, of Church, of Family, and 
of Society.” We turn then to Herbert Spencer, who has certainly 
paid attention to the sociological aspect of ethics. But our critic 
is still more discontented with this historical theory of morals. 
Not only is the Ethical System of Mr. Spencer utterly un- 
workable; but the moral problem itself is alleged to be 
completely missed. Evolutionistic Hedonism is affirmed to offer no 
advantages over Empirical Hedonism, and being Hedonism, is not 
Ethical Theory. Mr. Spencer is condemned for introducing into 
Morals the notion on whose thorough-going application this latest 
systematist prides himself—Causality. Causalty and the Hedonistic 
end are the conspicuous flaws of the ‘“ Data of Ethics.” Our author’s 
lack of sympathy may be inferred from the following two short sen- 
tences :—“‘ It (Utilitarianism) is inconsistent with the unconditioned- 
ness of all moral precepts, and its logical outcome is, not a system of 
morality, but a series of pliable rules of prudence and of cunning ;” 
and, “ Duty, responsibility, and remorse imply a freedom of the will, 
which is wholly unknown and unjustifiable in the physical order.” 
Dr. Schurman’s own ethical principle is stated, but not developed. It 
isthe “idea of humanity,” resting on a metaphysic implying “a teleo- 
logical conception of the universe.” But what then, we ask, is the 
criterion of right and wrong? If it is not the Human Ideal as it 
appears to the individual mind, nor a law of conduct deduced from 





2 “ Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution. A Critical Study.’’ By J. 
Gould Schurman, M.A., D.Sc. Published by the Hibbert Trustees. Williams 
& Norgate. 
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observation of biological and sociological sequences, what is it? 
Surely not the concrete embodiment of earlier stages of conscience 
whose fallibility is proclaimed by every philanthropist whose moral 
consciousness rises above the level of the well-conserved institutions 
that surround him? Still more dim is the oracular sentence : “ Ethics 
is inevitably driven to a teleological conception of the universe.” 
What Teleology ? An optimistic, or a pessimistic rédos ? Or what rédos 
in any form that is not the vain exclamation of 


“ An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry ?” 


We have received un interesting pamphlet which doubtfully belongs 
to our section,’ containing a short statement of the conditions and 
utilities of the laws of exercise. A large part of the address deals 
with the physiological aspect of exercise, the results of exercise on 
Nervous System and Muscle; but the psychological side of Habit and 
Drill is not neglected, us in sense-training and cultivation of memory. 
In dealing with the practical application of the Theory of Exercise, 
Professor Du Bois-Reymond weighs the relative advantages of German 
and Swedish gymnastics and English sport. He holds that the German 
Turnen is superior in respect to bodily training to both the Swedish 
drill and the unregulated English love of games. ‘ There can be no 
doubt that German gymnastics in its judicious mingling of Theory 
and Practice appears to be the happiest, nay, the final solution of the 
great problem with which the Theory of Education has been occupied 
since the time of Rousseau. A truth which, after brief obscuration, 
now hardly admits of doubt, whose physiological ground is however 
understood only by a few.” 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


HE announcement of impending changes in the practice of Parlia- 
ment should lead to a careful reconsideration of the principles of 
representative government as it is established among us. Mr. Syme’s 
thoughtful and independent criticism of our existing Constitution’ is 
a valuable contribution to the literature of an important question. 
We cannot profess to approve of all his conclusions, but we agree 
most cordially with the spirit and intention of his essay. Beginning 
with the origin of the House of Commons, Mr. Syme gives us a clear 
and accurate account of the position occupied by the members of our 
ancient Parliaments. They were, in the strictest sense of the word, 





3 «‘ Ueber die Uebung.” Rede, gehalten zur Feier des Stiftungstages der 
Militarartzlichen Bildungs-Anstalten am 2. August 1881. Von Emil du Bois- 
Reymond. Berlin: August Hirschwald. 

1 « Representative Government in England: its Faults and Failures.” By David 
Syme. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1881. 
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delegates, chosen to represent a definite local interest, and bound by 
the instructions of those who elected them. But when it became the 
custom to elect members outside the local circle, and when the 
lengthened term of Parliament made the member more independent of 
his electors, the notion gained ground that it was beneath the sena- 
torial dignity to accept instructions from anybody. The decision of 
great questions was then removed from the electoral arena to the House 
of Commons itself. This change was parallel in point of time with 
other changes which made Party a permanent institution, and placed 
the whole influence of Party at the disposal of a small committee. We 
thus arrive at a system of government, not by the majority of the 
people, not by the majority of representatives, but by the two or three 
persons (it may be by the one person) who can command the support 
of the “ majority of the majority.” The Prime Minister or the Cabinet 
can make any question a “ question of confidence,” and by so doing 
they can coerce the independent members of their party into voting 
for anything they choose to propose. Mr. Syme would remedy the 
evils of this state of things by two constitutional changes. First, he 
would make the mandate of a member of Parliament revocable, so as 
to secure that the opinion of the people should always be fairly re- 
presented. This proposal seems to us to assume a higher average of 
political capacity among the electors than is commonly found. A 
good member of the present day cannot be guided by the opinion ot 
his constituents, because he knows more than they do. He is not 
merely their spokesman; he is their guide and instructor; and no 
man can lead with confidence if he is liable to be superseded at a 
moment’s notice. There is a strong element of wilfulness in demo- 
cracy; few members would have the courage to risk their seats by 
voting according to their consciences ; and we cannot but think that a 
member voting (and perhaps speaking) against his conscience on 
instructions from his borough would be in a totally false position. 
The second change which Mr. Syme has to propose is the appointment 
of Ministers by the House of Commons. ‘lhis change appears to 
involve nothing less than the abolition of the monarchy. In any case 
it involves the destruction of the unity of the Cabinet. Mr. Syme 
tries to show that a better unity would be imparted to our policy by 
making all Ministers alike subject to the will of Parliament, as they 
would be if they were deprived of the power of putting questions of 
confidence, and of appealing from Parliament to the country. There 
would, however, be an important drawback to these advantages in the 
shape of open competition constantly going on for the leadership of 
the House. The House would not have the power which a Prime 
Minister possesses of holding ambitious Ministers in check. Each 
would try to keep his own department and his own personality con- 
stantly before the House, and the rivalry thus engendered might make 
united action almost impossible. Every Minister would want to speak 
in every great debate ; and the House could not very well be asked to 
choose which of these should be heard. We have dwelt chiefly on the 
points where we differ from Mr. Syme; but we can cordially recom- 
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mend his exposition of the weaknesses of our Parliamentary system 
to all students of politics. 

Mr. Charles Reemelin’ is a gentleman of German birth and educa- 
tion who has taken an active part in the public affairs of the State of 
Ohio. He has been State Senator, Banking Commissioner, and Com- 
missioner to investigate Treasury Frauds. His review of American 
Politics is, therefore, the fruit of much experience, and it gives evidence 
also of much reading. It is, perhaps, too characteristically German 
to produce much effect on American politicians. Mr. Reemelin’s 
English is highly creditable for a foreigner, but it is diversified by 
strange idioms, some of which are almost worthy of Hans Breitmann. 
His historical knowledge is extensive; but he has not the art of stating 
his facts concisely. His remarks are frequently shrewd, and some- 
times highly original; but he is excessively fond of abstract words, 
like “ ethical” and “ organic ” to which it is not always easy to attach 
a definite meaning when they are used in a political connexion. Mr. 
Reemelin begins, in true philosophic fashion, with the elements of his 
subject—the physical features of the States, and the qualities of the 
various races which form what he calls the “populatory make-up.” 
He then proceeds to convince his fellow-citizens that the prevailing 
American belief in the originality of their institutions is not well 
founded, by tracing in detail the influence of English Constitutionalism, 
English literature, and Dutch Federal Republicanism upon the laws 
and political habits of the United States. After examining carefully 
the chief documents of the Federal Constitution he proceeds to point 
out with unsparing fidelity the effects of Party Government as at 
present practised; the sectional jealousies which prevent great pro- 
blems from being solved; and the corrupt despotism of professional 
politicians who make unscrupulous use of their power to exclude from 
public life the culture and integrity of the country. On all these 
points, and on many others, his book has given us a great deal of 
information. Its pages are unfortunately disfigured by a good many 
minor inaccuracies. To give only one of many instances—‘ Nullemus 
leges Anglican mutare” is not Latin; and the words which Mr. 
Xeemelin intended to quote are not, as he supposes, in Magna Charta. 

Professor Held’s contribution to the social history of England * pre- 
sents us with an application of the German method of inquiry to our 
own country. The work before us is, unhappily, a fragment; a sad 
accident cut short the life of its author before he had time to com- 
plete even the first part of what he meant to be his magnum opus ; and 
these two books have been put together from his papers by a friend. 
Like many foreign thinkers, Held is disposed to see in England the 
great example of the good and evil of individualism. We have always 
held strongly to the notion that social wellbeing is best promoted by 
allowing the individual all possible liberty ; free-trade and unrestricted 





2 «A Critical Review of American Politics.” By Charles Reemelin. London: 


Triibner & Co. 1881. 
3 «*Zwei Biicher zur Socialen Geschichte Englands.’’ Von Adolf Held. Leipzig : 


Duncker & Humblot, 1881. 
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competition may be said to be articles of our national creed. We are, 
therefore, very unwilling to admit the existence of a “ social question,” 
and in this respect English Liberalism differs widely from the liberalism 
of foreign countries. Whether this is to our advantage or not, isa 
question too wide to be discussed within our present limits. We may 
perbaps take as a typical example of German criticism in this con- 
nection, the pages which Professor Held has devoted to the history of 
the Westminster Review, which he regards as the representative of 
pure Benthamism. It is impossible to deny that time has revealed 
certain weaknesses in the theories of our lineal predecessors. Bentham, 
as Sir H. Maine has pointed out, was a legislator rather than a man 
of science; and the utilitarianism of James Mill was somewhat crude 
and one-sided. But not even James Mill ever deserved to be charged, 
as Professor Held seems to charge him, with cherishing only a 
“platonic love” for the labouring classes, It is only too clear that 
free-trade alone will not regenerate society; but we are willing to take 
our stand upon a comparison between the results of the principles of 
Adam Smith and Bentham, as applied in England, with the results of 
any revival principles that are applied elsewhere. Many facts are 
collected in the volume before us to prove that our social system is 
based on the supremacy of capital, and on the denial of the just rights 
of labour. But the statistics are there to prove that there is no 
country where labouring people are so well fed and clothed as they 
are in England, and that this same capital, which is almost always 
spoken of as if it were an entirely separate interest from labour, is 
really to a very large extent in the hands of the labourers. If these 
are the fruits of “individualism” it is little wonder that socialist 
doctrines of all kinds find but little acceptance among us. At the same 
time we must admit that there is much to be said against our indus- 
trial civilisation, and we gladly welcome any critic so thoroughly well 
informed as Held has shown himself to be. He has written “as a 
German, for Germans,” but English readers will find his book full of 
valuable facts and suggestions. 

Colonel Arthur Corg* has republished in an extended form his 
essay on the defence of our Empire in the East against Russian 
aggression. It would have been well, for more reasons than one, if 
he had re-written the whole work ; but he has contented himself with 
bringing his narrative up to date Ly correcting the dates in foot-notes. 
He has also, if we mistake not, added somewhat to the bulk of the 
ethical, or rather anti-ethical, part of his argument, to which we do 
not attach any great value. It is quite possible to justify resistance 
to Russia without proving or assuming that moral law has no applica- 
tion to politics. Colonel Corg’s declamation’is all the more unneces- 
sary because his military arguments are, in themselves, quite worthy 
of consideration. He has studied the Russian advance carefully, and 
he advances strong reasons for thinking that the prospect of a coup de 





4 “The Eastern Menace.” By Colonel Arthur Corg. London: K. Paul, Trench 
& Co. 1881. 
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main in the direction of Herat is probable, and by no means remote. 
He makes some effective points against the Duke of Argyll and Mr. 
Grant Duff; but he is not so successful in dealing with the argument 
of Sir H. Norman. Whether Sir Henry is right or not, his opinion is 
that of an experienced soldier and official, and must be allowed to 
have great weight. Colonel Corg, after setting out the points of Sir 
Henry’s note on the retention of Candahar, thinks it sufficient to make 
a few sneering remarks to the effect that “the majority of Englishmen 
do not share Sir H. Norman’s fears,” The majority of Englishmen 
know very little about the matter; but they are favourably impressed 
by the manner in which Sir Henry urges his case, and if Colonel 
Corg wishes to counteract this impression he must adopt the same 
moderate and practical style of reasoning. 

Another example of the misplaced use of rhetoric in political 
argument is this pamphlet by Professor Harting,’ whose name has 
become familiar in this country in connection with the Transvaal 
difficulty. The Professor has been moved to justify the conduct of 
the Volksraad with respect to the recent Convention. He maintains 
that the articles prohibiting slavery and religious inequality amount 
to an insult addressed to men whose only desire is to walk in the ways 
of civilization. The Boers are so absolutely sincere in their repudia- 
tion of slavery, so opposed to anything in the nature of intolerance, 
that they ought not to be asked to give any specific promises on these 
points. This argument would be much to the point if all Boers were, 
like Dr. Burgers, or even like Mr. Joubert. But where is the sense 
in saying of the average Boer that he wishes to “ walk in the ways 
of civilization”? He hates civilization with his whole heart, because 
it raises the price of land, because it subjects him to direct taxation, 
because it introduces equality of rights between Dutchmen and Kafflirs. 
The Boers are a people of many virtues; but for that very reason 
their friends may afford to admit that they are not perfect, and that 
some of their beliefs and habits are very embarrassing to the English 
Government, which is responsible for the peace of South Africa. 
Professor Harting admits that the Royal Commission was sincerely 
anxious to avoid wounding the feelings of the Boers, and that the 
Government has been generous as well as just. If a friendly commis- 
sion and a friendly Government agree in thinking the objectionable 
classes of the Convention necessary, it seems most probable that they 
are, in fact, necessary. In any case, what sensible man or party would 
insist on the cancellation of a formal clause in an agreement, binding 
him to do what he would naturally do of his own accord? On Pro- 
fessor Harting’s own showing, the case of his clients is not particularly 
strong. 

It has become a fashion with enterprising publishers to bring out 
in swift succession a series of short books, dealing with the biographies 
of great men, the histories of nations, or the departments of some 





5 *Lettore & un ancien membre du Transvaal Independence Committee.” Par 
le Professeur P. Harting. Utrecht: Bosch and Fils. 1881. 
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extensive province of knowledge. Perhaps the most successful series 
has been the one entitled ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” edited by Mr. 
John Morley. The publishers of that series have now started another, 
which is to be entitled “The English Citizen,” and Mr. H. D. Traill 
leads the way with a sketch of our Central Government,’ which 
illustrates fairly the advantages and inevitable drawbacks of popular 
manuals. We have here, compressed into some 160 pages, a clear 
and impartial account of the more important departments of the 
public service. Mr. Traill seems, at page 139, to forget the existence 
of the Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Government Board ; but 
this is the only mistake worth mentioning which we have detected in 
his book. It would be easy to suggest desirable additions to his 
compendious description; but the limits imposed on the author who 
writes for a series quite account for any insufficiency of treatment. 
Of course, if people take to reading a book of this kind with the 
notion that they can get up the whole subject in an hour or two by 
its assistance, the result will not be satisfactory. But if we take Mr. 
Traill at his own modest valuation, and regard his essay as an intro- 
duction to the study of the authorities from which he has derived his 
information, we may fairly pronounce a favourable judgment on the 
manner of his work. 

Another series, of which three volumes have appeared in rapid 
succession, is put forth under the title of “Education Library.” Mr. 
Oscar Browning’ opens the series with a history of Educational 
Theories, which is not unworthy of its author’s reputation. He deals 
first with the theories of Greek philosophers, and shows us how, with 
all the imperfections of the ancient scheme of education, it was yet an 
endeavour to realise the true end of teaching and discipline—the pro- 
duction of good citizens. The same political purpose is still more 
obviously present to the minds of Roman writers on education. 
Christianity introduced a different set of ideas, and the medieval 
school professed to seek the spiritual welfare of the individual, rather 
than the good of the Commonwealth. Hence came the strange con- 
tradictions which we remark in the policy of some of the ablest men 
who have taken the work of education in hand—the banishment of 
Virgil and Horace from schools, of Aristotle and the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures from universities. Among those who led the way in the revolt 
against the narrowness of the earlier Christian systems, Rabelais 
occupies a most important place; and Mr. Browning has not failed to 
do justice to the practical wisdom of the creator of Gargantua. What 
the writers of the sixteenth century pulled down, those of the seven- 
teenth century tried to build up on a new plan. But the enthusiasm 
of Bacon and Comenius was not sufficiently informed with special 
knowledge. When scientific method had been developed by patient 
handling of facts, we began to work out anew the elements of a truly 
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rational theory of education. One hopeful sign of the advance of 
general enlightenment on this subject is the growing disbelief in the 
English Public School system. Mr. Browning has summarised in his 
concluding pages arguments against this system, which come with 
peculiar force from a successful public schoolmaster. 

Two subjects which Mr. Browning has briefly noticed are treated at 
length in two volumes of the same series. Mr. Mahaffy* discourses on 
Greek education in his best manner, enlivening his historical criticism 
with allusions to Dublin politics, and showing up the German com- 
mentators who have written about gymnastics without verifying their 
information by the light of experience. Mr. Laurie’ has given us a 
good memoir of John Amos Comenius, the earnest, simple-minded 
Moravian Bishop, who set about reforming the schools of Europe in 
the midst of the confusion of the Thirty Years’ War. As a philosopher 
and theologian, Comenius is not specially attractive to readers of the 
present day: whatever is valuable in his theosophic ideas may be 
found more eloquently expressed in other contemporary writers. But 
his didactic works are still well worth reading; and the story of his 
persevering efforts to improve the schools of various countries is full 
of interest and inspiration for the reformers of our own day. He was 
in correspondence with Oxenstiern, Hartlib, and other men of note, 
and though his encyclopedia schemes encountered many disappoint- 
ments, there can be little doubt that much of his work lived 
after him. His name is far less known than it deserves to be, and 
Mr. Laurie has done good service in erecting this monument to his 
memory. 

Mr. Fitch’s volume of Lectures” is devoted not to the theory but 
to the art of teaching. Based on a very extensive experience in teach- 
ing and school-inspecting, it contains a great deal of sound advice, 
which all teachers would do well to lay to heart. Mr. Fitch has made 
many suggestions for widening the range and increasing the efliciency 
of our school teaching, but he has not lost sight of schools as they are, 
or of the difficulties which practical reformers have to face. In some 
respects he is more conservative than the average reformer. He has 
a good word to say for pupil-teachers, and thinks it may often be 
better to have two pupil-teachers rather than one assistant master or 
mistress, At the same time, he insists on the necessity of an interval 
of study (if possible, at a university) between pupil-teaching and 
assistant mastership ; and he very wisely points out that it is a great 
mistake to employ pupil-teachers exclusively in teaching the youngest 
children. In considering the aims and organization of the school, Mr. 
Fitch begins by a scientific classification of the subjects to be taught 
and of the intellectual powers to be developed in the process of learn- 
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ing. He has much to say of the different kinds of memory and ot 
the important distinction between acquisition and assimilation ; and 
his treatment of these subjects forms a good preparation for his 
description of special methods and appliances. Of the purely practical 
part of his work the two lectures on arithmetic are perhaps the most 
valuable portion. No branch of knowledge is more mechanically 
taught at present, and in none is there greater scope for scientific 
method. Of course there must always be an arbitrary element in 
teaching ; and as Mr. J. S. Mill has emphatically declared, the sub- 
mission to arbitrary (not capricious) rule has a value of its own, and 
trains the pupil for the uninteresting routine-work which he will have 
to perform in after life. But the yoke of routine need not be made 
too heavy for endurance : and we have many examples to show that 
even those kinds of knowledge which are usually considered most dry 
and repulsive may be so taught as to excite genuine interest in the 
youthful mind. Mr. Fitch gives one lecture to the important subject 
of examination, and another to the vexed question of discipline and 
punishment. In taking leave of his book, we may suggest that it 
ought to be provided with an index. 

People whose belief in public schools has been shaken by the 
educational theorists may find some consolation in this volume, edited 
by Mr. Pascoe," and written by gentlemen whose experience of school 
life is, as the editor remarks, ‘sufficiently recent to entitle them to 
the respect, and, I trust I may add, the confidence of every school- 
boy.” We must confess that literary descriptions of school life are 
beginning to pall upon us. It is very natural that communities of boys 
should have their own regulations and authorities and social beliefs, 
but it is not necessary that the general public should be expected to 
take an interest in such matters. And it is not good for boys to 
encourage them to write about themselves. At the same time we 
cheerfully admit that there are classes of persons for whom this book 
will have great value. Parents and sisters will do well to procure it 
before the boys come home from school. A careful study of Mr. 
Pascoe’s glossary of school slang may save them from the withering 
contempt which is the portion of those who cannot distinguish between 
a “slug,” a “swot,” and a “skew.” To the small boy about to 
proceed to a public school, this glossary will be indispensable. Instead 
of having to encounter the difficulties of a new language, he will be 
able, after reading it, to enter at once into the ideas and pursuits of 
his seniors, and to avoid the serious penalties which the misuse of 
technical terms may bring down upon the inexperienced head. Great 
care must be taken, in using this valuable compilation, to observe the 
name of the school at which any given expression is in use. Words 
which may be employed with the best effect at Winchester may be 
meaningless or offensive in the dialect of Harrow. 

Among the books of travel before us, the most important is the 
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narrative compiled by Mr. C. G. Oates” from the journals and notes 
of his brother, Frank Oates, one of the latest martyrs of African 
exploration. Passionately fond of Nature in its wilder aspects, and 
debarred by ill-health from active employment elsewhere, Frank 
Oates went to South Africa in the summer of 1873, his object being 
to visit the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. Pretoria was his starting- 
point; and the earlier pages of this narrative give us some glimpses 
into the conditions of Transvaal society. The resident English are 
for the most part speculators of no high character; the Boers are 
unprogressive, and manage their farms badly; the “niggers” are 
idle and insolent, and will hardly work except under the lash. The 
country itself is in large part bleak and sterile; but on crossing the 
Limpops into Bamangwato the traveller comes into a region of more 
abundant vegetation. From point to point Mr. Oates’s journal and 
route-maps enable us to follow him in his arduous journey, and to 
appreciate the difficulties which he had to overcome. Heavy rains, 
overpowering heat, hostile and suspicious natives, barred his progress, 
and more than once compelled him to turn back. Not till Christmas, 
1874, was he in sight of the goal of his ambition. The great English 
festival was duly kept by the explorer and a companion, Dr. Bradshaw, 
whom he had encountered in the wilds of Matabele Land. A mighty 
plum pudding was cooked ; and preparations were made—as cheerfully 
as the depressing climate allowed—for the final stage of the journey. 
On New Year’s Day, 1875, Frank Oates looked upon Victoria Falls. 
But almost in the moment of his success he was struck down by ill- 
ness. He was able to return over some part of the way by which he 
had come; but an attack of fever exhausted his strength, and he died on 
the 5th of February. Dr. Bradshaw was fortunately able to take his 
collection of skulls, birds and insects to Bamangwato, whence they 
were forwarded home. From the notes made by Professor Rolleston 
and others on these collections, it is evident that the journey, which 
ended so sadly, was not without valuable scientific results. This book 
is illustrated with coloured sketches, which give some notion of the 
characteristics of South African scenery. 

“The Nightless North” is not exactly a record of exploration, 
though the regions which it describes are but little travelled. Mr. 
Morrice and his companion went to Lapland simply for exercise and 
enjoyment; their knowledge of northern languages was of the smallest ; 
and they do not seem to have collected any scientific information by 
the way. This book is, therefore, written to amuse, and it answers its 
purpose fairly well. The small adventures and mishaps of a journey 
from the Varanger Fiord to the Gulf of Bothnia may be made to 
yield a good deal of amusement to those who encounter them, and an 
evening’s light reading for the public at home. In regard to the 
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country and its inhabitants—Norse, Lapps, and Finns—Mr. Morrice 
has little to add to what may be found in other books. 

Mrs. Dall,"* an American lady, well known as a Unitarian preacher, 
has published a selection from letters written during an enforced 
holiday spent in the Western States. Many books have been published 
about Colorado, Utah, and California, but there is a good deal in this 
book which has not been so well said before. Mrs, Dall’s observations 
on the moral and sanitary condition of western towns—‘“ cities” they 
generally call themselves—reveal with striking clearness the defects of 
the crude civilization which is striving to exploit the treasures of that 
undeveloped region. Even Salt Lake City, where the practical genius 
of Brigham Young has done so much for the people, is without the 
most indispensable sanitary arrangements, and the death-rate among 
children is consequently very high. As for the *‘ peculiar institution” 
of Utah, Mrs. Dall is disposed to advocate mild measures, Polygamy, 
she says, will die out of itself with the advance of civilization, and 
great hardship would be caused by the immediate introduction of a 
law rendering the children of all polygamous unions illegitimate. 
This argument seems to leave out of sight the danger that Mormonism 
may be extended by means of colonies planted out in regions much 
less developed than Deseret. If polygamy is tolerated in one place, 
it will be difficult to prevent it from annexing new territory. We 
have not space even to indicate the variety of topics over which these 
letters range. We have found them not unworthy to take a place 
beside the books of Miss Bird, whom Mrs. Dall seems to have adopted 
as her literary model. 

Signor de Amicis,” whose descripton of Holland has been widely 
read in this country, gives us, in the volume chosen by Miss Cady for 
translation, a lively account of his travels in Spain. He does not 
profess to have done more than follow in beaten tracks; but his 
enthusiasm and high spirits are sufficient to carry the reader even 
through the description of a bull-fight. The book is illustrated with 
wood engravings, and the translation is fairly good. 

It has been our fate to make acquaintance with many useless books 
about Palestine, written by reverend gentlemen who have made a 
brief visit to ‘‘ Bible scenes.” We are happy to be able to say that 
‘“‘ Palestine Explored””** is by no means a useless book. Mr. Neil has 
not merely visited the country, he has resided and done business 
there; and his notes on Eastern customs and forms of speech are of 
considerable value. He is able to invest with meaning many phrases 
which English readers pass over without realizing how little they 
understand them. Thus the versicle, “Thy rod and Thy staff comfort 
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me,” which most of us probably regard as a mere repetition, is 
explained to mean, “ Thy club and Thy staff”—the club in question 
being the short but formidable life-preserver carried by the Eastern 
shepherd, who may have to defend his flock against a lion, or a bear, 
or a gang of wandering Bedouins. 

Mr. Freeman’s “ Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice”” is a 
welcome reprint, with additions, of paperswhich have already appeared 
in various journals and periodicals. The East-Hadriatic lands offer a 
fine field for the display of the author’s characteristic qualities. Few 
travellers who puss from Trieste to Spalato, and thence to Cattaro and 
Corfu, are able to carry with them historical information enough to set 
down each city exactly in its right place, and to read the meaning of 
every wall and tower left standing on the sites of departed great- 
ness. Mr. Freeman, who goes up and down in the political and 
architectural history of Europe like the vigilant land-bailiff of a wide 
estate, is exactly the guide we need in such a region; and our con- 
fidence in his guidance is strengthened when he stops to lay a hand of 
prompt authority on the shoulder of the Austrian outsider, whom he 
suspects of being there to pick up stray titles and lordships without 
leave. If this book only possessed an index and a map it would make 
an excellent introduction to the history of the debatable lands which 
bound the Hadriatic. From the foundation of Korkyra to the libera- 
tion of Thessaly from Turkish rule, there is hardly an important 
event in the complex history on which Mr. Freeman has not some 
suggestive comment. It is hardly necessary to say that the Eastern 
Question occupies a considerable space in his historical survey. 
Indeed, the whole book, like most of its author’s recent works, forms 
an episode in the Aulturkampf which he wages so stoutly against 
Austrian and Ottoman usurpations, 

“Flying South” is a little book of pleasant gossip about France— 
evidently the work of an experienced, observant, and sympathetic 
traveller. 

Heine’s “Trip to the Brocken”” is hardly to be classed with 
ordinary records of travel. Its poetry and wit have long been familiar 
to all who read German; and Mr. McLintock tells us that his endea- 
vour to make them accessible to English readers has been a labour of 
love. His translation is, so far as we have tested it, correct, and not 
without spirit. To say that it imperfectly represents the original is 
only to say that the translator has not achieved the impossible. 

Herr de Larrinaga’s description of Cuba” is the fruit of some 
months’ residence in the island, and of considerable study of historical 
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and statistical authorities relating to it. We have here a detailed 
account of the sugar and tobacco industries which form the staples of 
Cuban prosperity; but the chapters which the general reader will 
read with most interest are those devoted to slavery, and to the efforts 
which have been made to emancipate the negro subjects of Spain. 
Agitation for this change began as early as 1810; and the Commission 
of 1866 may be said to have taken the work in hand; but it was not 
till 1879 that the final Act was passed, and a few years must still 
elapse before slavery disappears altogether. The problem of the 
future will be to find cheap and efficient labour. Whether Chinese 
immigration will prove to be the salvation or the social ruin of the 
island, is an anxiously debated question. Hitherto, any attempt to 
check immigration has been no more successful than former attempts 
to check the African slave trade. Much will depend on the wisdom 
displayed by the Government in making the transition from the old 
plantation system to some better form of land-ownership. On all 
points of this important problem, Herr de Larrinaga’s essay is full 
of information. 

Professor Morselli’s treatise on Suicide” is a carefully elaborated 
digest of all the accessible information on this painful and important 
subject. His tables exhibit the increase and regularity of suicide in 
civilized countries. There is, of course, an element of uncertainty 
in all such figures. Social and individual prejudice do much to obstruct 
all scientific inquiry into causes of death; public officials and coroners’ 
juries are not always zealous to ascertain the whole truth in doubtful 
cases ; nor is it to be expected that evidence should be readily forth- 
coming in such cases so long as the corpses of persons who have died 
by their own act are allowed to be treated with ignominous curtailment 
of the customary rites of burial. In this, as in many other depart- 
ments of social life, the science of statistics has made an end of offhand 
generalizations, which obtained acceptance on the ground of apparent 
probability. It used to be an article of faith, especially among French 
writers, that Englishmen were peculiarly prone to self-destruction. 
The phlegmatic baronet, in George Sands’ romance, who prepares to 
blow his brains out as calmly as he sits down to dinner, is supposed 
to be a type of our national character. But the published returns 
prove conclusively that the Department of the Oise furnishes a propor- 
tion of suicides nearly three times as great as that of any English 
county. Professor Morselli seems to think that we have improved in 
this respect with increasing prosperity, and that Montesquieu’s famous 
generalization may have been well founded at the time when it was 
written. We are disposed to think that there never was any good 
ground for it. It seems so natural that people who live in a foggy, 
unpleasant climate, should set a low value on life that any Frenchman 
or Italian would feel justified in believing the popular accusation 
against us on purely d priori reasoning. It appears, however, that fen- 
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countries, the very aspect of which suggests weariness of life, furnish 
comparatively few suicides. Ireland, which is perhaps the dampest 
country in Europe, is also one of the least suicidal. A glance at the 
coloured maps in this book will show that the influences which lead 
people to kill themselves are those which we include under the general 
name of civilization. Wherever we find an educated population, living 
in the midst of artificial habits and keen competition, we find also that 
the colouring of Dr. Morselli’s maps becomes more intense. Every 
aspect of a subject like this has its own interest and value. The choice 
of means and places of death is determined by causes which admit of 
more or less accurate classification; and some very curious results are 
obtained by distinguishing the nationalities and religions of persons 
returned as suicides. In dealing with the considerable mass of 
evidence which he has collected, Professor Morselli is animated by a 
somewhat controversial purpose. He is of the school of Spencer and 
Darwin, and he loses no opportunity of extolling scientific at the 
expense of what he calls metaphysical methods of inquiry. Like Dr. 
Maudsley, whom he professes to follow, he sometimes uses the word 
“metaphysical” rather loosely. There is no opposition between 
science and metaphysics, rightly understood. We may admit that 
phenomena, once supposed to testify to the existence of free will, can 
be reduced to instances of the operation of general laws, without 
admitting that the problem of free will has ceased to possess any 
Interest or importance. 

Sir John Phear,” whose valuable monograph on the Aryan Village 
we had occasion to notice not long ago, has dealt with one of the 
burning questions of the moment in this concise but thorough little 
essay. His title-page informs us that the argument here presented 
was read before the Exmouth Liberal Association. How far a popular 
audience succeeded in following the mathematical demonstration of 
the true relation of imports and exports, we are not told. Even with 
the advantage of having the argument before us in print, we have 
been obliged to read some portions of it more than once in order to 
understand them. Those who will take the trouble to master Sir 
John Phear’s paper will find that it repays their pains. The staunchest 
Freetrader may be surprised to see how clear the case for Free Trade 
may be made. In the first part of his paper, the author follows the 
line of reasoning which may be studied at greater length in Mr. 
Goschen’s “ Theory of the Foreign Exchanges.” Having laid a firm 
foundation, by explaining the true nature of international exchange, 
he proceeds to draw the important practical inference that, while the 
export of home products is not to be desired for its own sake except 
by the exporters, the import of foreign products is always to be desired 
by every class of the community. If anybody still thinks that Mr. 
Lowther’s views on economic subjects are worthy of attention, he 
ought to be presented by his friends with a copy of this little book. 
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Mr. Samuel Smith™ does not dispute any of the economical principles 
so ably expounded by Sir John Phear, but he has endeavoured to show 
that there is more in the case for Protection or Reciprocity than 
English economists are willing to allow. He points out that countries 
not enjoying our natural advantages for cheap production may reason- 
ably believe that Free Trade, while increasing the individual wealth 
of their citizens, might reduce the number of their population, and 
alter the balance of power in favour of England. There is certainly 
some force in this argument; but Mr. Smith has not laid sufficient 
stress on the fact that Protection prevents nations from finding out 
their own natural advantages in respect of industries in which they 
could hold their own against English competition if they were not 
enervated by the belief that their Governments can guarantee profits 
to all industries alike. How can we tell, for instance, what manu- 
factures may be made most profitable in the United States, so long as 
capital is attracted to certain favoured industries? Mr. Smith seems 
to think that without Protection America and Australia would have 
remained purely agricultural countries. We cannot here discuss the 
question at length, but we are disposed to think that American manu- 
factures would have been far more firmly established than they are 
if they had been compelled to face English competition from the first. 
Mr. Smith’s argument is, however, a useful corrective of sanguine 
expectations as to the adoption of Free Trade by countries which are 
now Protectionist. 

Mr. James Harrison™ has republished a Protectionist paper of his 
father’s, read before a Farmer’s Club thirty years ago, together with 
some additional observations of his own. Both writers deal largely 
in desponding descriptions of the state of our trade and agriculture; 
and we must suppose that Mr. Harrison thinks that his father’s pro- 
phecies of national degradation and decadence have been fulfilled in 
the history of the last thirty years. He is, indeed, forced to admit 
that our wealth has enormously increased in that period; but he 
argues that Free Trade has nothing to do with our prosperity, because 
America also has been prosperous. Mr. Harrison is hardly aware of 
the strength of the case which he has to meet. America has certainly 
been prosperous; but how does he account for the fact that the 
United States, with their almost unlimited resources, show a smaller 
production, and a smaller increase of production, per head of the 
population, than England with her limited soil and small variety of 
natural products? ‘To such a question there can be only one answer. 

“Irresponsible Philanthropists ”*° is a clever and readable book on 
a somewhat neglected department of charitable enterprise. We have 
all heard of societies which aim at promoting “self-help” among 
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necessitous ladies, and we have all had our doubts as to the financial 
principles on which such societies are managed. But the detail of 
such matters is so little known to most of those who are engaged in 
the work of charity organization that benevolent ladies are usually left 
to pursue their ineffective, well-meaning schemes in peace. Mrs. 
Genna, the authoress of this little book, is fully qualified by ex- 
perience to act as amateur commissioner in the inspection of the affairs 
of Ladies’ Work Societies. She is the founder and manager of a society 
which has been made an actual success; and she is convinced that 
other societies might, by adopting her principles, obtain equally good 
results, In the first place, they must learn to moderate their expec- 
tations. Ladies cannot, as a rule, live by the work of their hands, 
because they cannot live as coarsely as the women of the working 
classes with whom they have to compete: it is, therefore, quite 
unbusinesslike to promise them a satisfactory subsistence to be earned 
by the needle alone. Whatever the societies can do, should be done on 
trade principles—subscriptions being treated as capital, unproductive 
expenditure rigorously kept down, and work distributed and exacted 
by the society, and not left to the choice or whim of the worker. These 
general rules are developed with much shrewdness and great variety 
of illustration. The moral of the book is that philanthropy cannot 
be taken up asa pastime. “Rich women must not expect to have 
their sucieties as their husbands and brothers have their shooting-box 
and their yacht, fitting adjuncts to their wealth and position, with no 
special responsibility attaching to them There will be pain 
and disappointment, and, above all, work before us. Patience and an 
untiring spirit will be as necessary to us as warmth of heart.” 

Miss Ryan” has undertaken to apply sound moral and artistic 
principles to another branch of feminine industry. Her ‘‘ Convales- 
cent Cookery” is nicely got up, and, so far as we are able tg judge, 
judiciously compiled. 

The city of Budapest has become widely known to professed sta- 
tisticians through the works of M. Josef Kirisi.” In the Report 
before us the results of the Census of 1881 are presented in full 
detail. An interesting comparison might be made between M. Kirisi’s 
tables and the forms proposed to be used in the Italian Census to be 
taken in the end of this year. The forms in question are appended to 
the twenty-fifth volume of the new series of the “Annali di Statistica.’”™* 
In the other volumes of the same series will be found a number of 
articles of general interest. Volume xxii. presents us with a number 
of tables designed to show the probable effects of the recent extension 
of the franchise. It will be remembered that the scheme of reform 
adopted on the Report of Signor Mancini’s Committee was an elaborate 
one, containing a number of what used to be called in this country 
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“* fancy franchises.” Experience alone can determine the extent to 
which such a scheme will work. Meantime it is useful to have the 
best available estimates of the number of persons likely to be added 
to the electoral lists. In any case, the new electorate should be able 
to secure a better representation of Italian opinion than the old 
electorate, which mustered, in the elections of 1879, only 2°21 per cent. 
of the population. The same volume of the “ Annali” contains a 
very ingenious application of solid geometry to the graphic repre- 
sentation of statistical facts, by Signor Perozzo. 

Signor Fornelli’s ‘ Treatise on National Education’” is a fair 
specimen of the solid work which is being done by the present 
generation of Italian publicists—work which should produce its effect 
in due time, when the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel has outlived its 
military ambitions and entered upon peaceful and progressive courses. 
Massimo d’Azeglio said: “Italy is made, but the Italians are still to 
make ;” and the author of this treatise is imbued with the spirit of 
d’Azeglio’s remark. He perceives the necessity of education to a 
country possessing popular government. Signor Fornelli is one of 
those who think that the State alone can give us an enlightened people ; 
and there are striking instances (Belgium, between 1830 and 1842, 
perhaps the most striking) which prove that the work of education 
cannot safely be left to local and individual enterprise. There 
is, however, another side to the question, Central authority can 
provide schools and teachers, but it cannot provide education 
without the help of local authorities and influences. We are not 
certain that the Scottish Education Act, with all its well-arranged 
machinery, will do as much for some parts of the country as 
the old parish schools which were kept alive by the ardent desire for 
education among the people themselves. The two elements are not 
incompatible ; but we must not forget that centralization has a tendency 
to level down aswell as up. As Signor Fornelli himself acknow- 
ledges, it is from private enterprise that the first ideas of great 
educational reforms have usually been derived. Many points 
relating to the theory of national education are taken up in this 
book, and all are treated with impartial care, and with competent 
knowledge of the best educational systems of Europe and America. 
The English Education Act of 1870 is appreciatively described : and 
Signor Fornelli has given a brief account of the National System in 
Ireland. He is able to show, as Cairnes and Laveleye have shown us 
before, that the principle of Secular Education, so often anathematized 
by the orators of Ultramontane reaction, was actually adopted and 
sanctioned, so far as Ireland is concerned, by Gregory XVI. in 1841. 
His argument in favour of individualism in religion, nationalism in 
education, is well worth reading. 

The reformers of Italian education have their work before them, as 
this Statistical Return” amply proves. In 1871, of the male popula- 
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tion of Italy, 67 per cent. were returned as analfabeti; of the women 
79 per cent. These unsatisfactory figures were, however, better than 
the figures of 1861. 

The merits of Mr. David Page’s “Textbook of Physical Geo- 
graphy ”* are so well known that we need only chronicle the fact that 
it has reached a tenth edition. 

We have received from Mr. James Thornton, of Oxford, an excel- 
lent reprint of Hobbes’s “ Leviathan.”* The book is one which is not 
always easy to obtain; and a satisfactory reprint at a reasonable price 
may do more to advance the knowledge of Hobbes’s philosophy than 
one of the condensed handbooks which are now extensively popular. 

The ‘Calendar of Queen’s College, London, for the year 
1881-82,” gives all particulars of the work of that Institution, 
including the Cambridge Syndicate Papers set at the Annual Exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Beckett’s “‘ Price-Book ” * is designed for the use of Provincial 
Builders. We do not feel competent to criticize the details of such 
a work, and can therefore only testify that it is got up in a business- 
like style, and contains a great deal of information. 





SCIENCE. 


R. DARWIN’S Memoir on the Formation of Vegetable Mould! 

is remarkable as showing the tenacity with which he still 
follows out investigations first commenced forty-four years ago, and as 
showing how large is the field for observation and induction in regard 
to the commonest forms of life. The first two chapters relate entirely 
to the habits of worms, concerning which even fishermen and gar- 
deners may learn many new facts in the records of these remarkable 
observations and experiments. Though destitute of eyes, worms are 
sensitive to light when not engaged in serious work, but the sensitive- 
ness would seem to have beceme an instinct, for when covered down 
in pots with black paper and glass they still continued to distinguish 
day and night and left their burrows in the night only. They are 
more indifferent to heat, but never come out of their burrows during 
frost. They have no power of hearing, but their sense of smell is so 
far developed as to distinguish cabbage-leaves, onion, horse-radish, 





31 “Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography.” By the late David Page, 
LL.D. London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1881. 

b “Leviathan.” By Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. Oxford: J. Thornton. 
1881. 
33 “Calendar of Queen's College, London, for 1881-82.” London: Macmillan 


& Co. 1881. 
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celery, and carrot, which are all favourite articles of food; and 
although mint is occasionally nibbled, thyme and sage are never 
touched. They are omnivorous, swallowing large quantities of earth 
and eating the softer parts of half-decayed leaves, though the wild 
cherry leaves are preferred to those of the lime and hazel. They are 
cannibals, but appear to prefer fresh meat, and devour fat greedily. 
They moisten their food with a fluid which is similar in its action to 
the pancreatic fluid of higher animals. Objects are seized in the 
mouth and drawn into their burrows, which are usually elaborately 
plugged with leaves in the autumn and early months of winter. Occa- 
sionally the burrows are covered up with stones, and in four nights 
thirty or more stones, one of which weighed a couple of ounces, were 
observed to have been brought together. ‘The leaves with which the 
burrows are lined are in most cases drawn in by the tip, though a few, 
such as the needle-shaped pine leaves, are drawn in by the stalk. 
When the worms were given triangular pieces of paper, these were 
similarly drawn into their burrows by the apex of the triangle, hence 
it is inferred that worms possess intelligence and are able to form 
judgments concerning things which come under their notice. In 
ordinary cases worms burrow by mechanically pushing away the earth 
by muscular effort, and on loose ground will bury themselves in two 
or three minutes ; but when burrowing in compact sand, the sand has 
to be swallowed, and it may take twenty-six hours before the worm 
is completely buried. Worms penetrate to about six or seven feet 
though they mostly live near to the surface. The burrow often ter- 
minates in a chamber, where several worms pass the winter rolled 
into a ball. The third chapter discusses the amount of earth which 
worms bring to the surface. This is determined by the depth to 
which substances like sand, cinders, or quicklime have been found to 
be buried beneath surface mould after a definite number of years. 
Under favourable circumstances this would seem to be at the rate of 
a fifth of an inch in a year. Great stones have often been observed to 
sink in the ground, and this is attributed to the action of worms in 
undermining them. It is estimated that about fifty-four thousand 
worms live in an acre of land. The weight of the earth ejected from 
a single burrow may vary from half an ounce to three or four ounces, 
and Mr. Darwin infers from observations on the castings collected 
from a square yard, that the castings on an acre would weigh ina 
year about eighteen tons, though in some places only half this amount 
may be ejected. If these castings were dried and spread over the 
surface, they would amount to from an inch to an inch and a half in 
thickness in ten years. Hence it is inferred that since the whole of 
the soil passes in this way through the bodies of worms, the burial of 
works of art and ancient buildings must be attributed to their labours. 
Numerous examples are cited of the condition of ancient Roman pave- 
ments and buildings in evidence of the depth to which vegetable 
mould may accumulate in this way; but it nowhere seems to amount 
to more than forty inches, which is the depth at Uriconium, in Shrop- 
shire. The fifth and sixth chapters concern the action of worms in the 
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denudation of the land, explaining how, by the bringing loose material to 
the surface, it becomes possible for rain to transport such particles 
from a higher to a lower level. Although it is rare for any aspect of 
a subject entirely to escape Mr. Darwin’s attention, we cannot but 
think that he is sometimes led to over-estimate the importance of the 
one main idea to which his attention is chiefly directed. Thus great 
as the work of worms has been in the formation of vegetable mould, 
the facts well known concerning the vast accumulations in the valley of 
the Tigris, in Egypt, and in China, which have obviously been carried 
down from higher to lower levels by the wind, might make us pause 
in attributing the burial of ancient monuments, even in our own 
country, exclusively to the work of worms. The dust which is carried 
over the surface of the country by the wind is sufficiently substantial 
to coat the leaves of trees and blades of grass with a film which is 
readily perceptible after a few days’ cessation of rain, and it is well 
known how this dust accumulating on the roofs of buildings and 
walls forms a soil in which vegetation flourishes. ‘ No complete obser- 
vations have yet been made recording the rate of such accumulations, 
but it may well be supposed to furnish no inappreciable part of the 
vegetable soil. Moreover, it may yet be a matter for investigation as 
to how far the surface castings are, ultimately carried back again 
during rains into burrows which are open at the surface. However, 
Mr. Darwin’s work will be accepted as establishing the remarkable 
induction, that the smooth turf-covered country owes the levelling of its 
inequalities to the work of worms, which have ploughed its surface over 
and over again ever since it has been in a condition to sustain them. 

Mr. D. M‘Alpine’s “‘ Zoological Atlas of the Invertebrata’ is similar 
in character to the Biological and Vertebrate Atlases to which we 
have already drawn attention. The figures, however, are clearer, 
and many of them are carefully drawn, though, as it occurs to us, not 
always selected from the best sources. It might puzzle a naturalist 
to determine, for instance, the genus to which the figure of Buccinum 
undatum should be referred; and though the figures are beyond all 
doubt likely to be useful to beginners, the merest tyro in anatomical 
work will soon find difficulties out of which the author will not help 
him unless he is content with seeing only what is here indicated. 
Four plates are devoted to Protozoa, two to Echinodermata, one to the 
Leech, Tapeworm, and Fluke, two to Crustacea, three to Scorpions and 
Cockroaches, and four to the Mollusca. 

We have received an elaborate memoir on the structure of the 
mouth-parts and sucking apparatus of gnats, the humble-bee, flies, 
eristalis, and the house-fly and blue-bottle.* There is an excellent 





* “ Zoological Atlas (including comparative Anatomy), with Practical Directions 
and Explanatory Text.” For the use of Students. 249 coloured figures and 
diagrams. By D. M‘Alpine, F.C.S. Invertebrata. Edinburgh and London: 
W. & A. K. Johnston. 1881. 
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discussion of the literature of the subject, followed by a very careful 
description of the organs, and an examination of the homology of 
the structures discussed in the various families of Diptera. There are 
four good plates of the microscopic anatomy of the organs described, 
and the memoir, which has been prepared from studies made in the 
laboratory of Protessor Leuchart, in Leipzig, is an admirable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the structure of some familiar insects, and 
may be commended to the notice of entomologists. 

‘‘ Where to find Ferns’* is a little handbook of 120 pages, which 
commences with a short definition of terms used, and then passes on 
to an account of the various British ferns.. Each species is enu- 
merated under its popular name ; then follows its scientific name. The 
length of the frond precedes a general description of the plant, and 
this is followed by an account of its habitat and the places or districts 
where found. The concluding section, on the ferns round London, 
is an alphabetical list of localities, with an enumeration of the species 
which they yield. There are no illustrations, but it is a handy, clear 
little volume, well suited for the pocket, and likely to be useful to 
those who care to seek out ferns in the many pleasant localities within 
easy reach which are here enumerated. 

The authors of the Report on the Migration of British Birds have 
collected a large amount of information concerning a considerable 
number of species.” The report is divided into four parts, and relates 
to the East coast of Scotland, East coast of England, West coast of 
Scotland, and West coast of England. [In all 148 stations have been 
established in light-houses, from nearly the whole of which returns 
have been available. There is a separate report on each species, 
giving the dates on which it is observed, with the direction of the 
wind and sometimes the state of the weather. The spring and autumn 
migrations are treated separately, but the former appear to be less 
full than the latter. The report seems to require tabular analysis. 

The present part of the Indian Meteorological Memoirs® includes a 
discussion, by Mr. S. A. Hill, of some results of the observations taken 
at Allahabad between the years 1870 and 1879, from which it ap- 
pears that the average temperature is lowest in the beginning of 
January, highest in the latter part of May, and varies but little during 
the rainy months of July, August and September. ‘The coldest day 
has a temperature of 58° F., but between the 22nd of December and 





* ‘* Where to find Ferns. With a Special Chapter on the Ferns round London.” 
1 Fiaaa George Heath. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 
1881. 
> «*Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring and Autumn of 1880.”’ By 
John Harvie Brown, F.L.S., F.Z.8., John Cordeaux & Philip Lermode. London : 
W.'S. Sonnenschein & Allen, 1881. 

6 “« Indian Meteorological Memoirs: being Occasional Discussions and Compila- 
tions of Meteorological Data relating to India and the Neighbouring Countries. 
Published by order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council, under the direction of Henry F. Blanford,; Meteorological Reporter to 
the Goverament of India.” cl. I. Part V. Calcutta : Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Government Printing. 1881. 
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the 8th of January is a warmer interval due to the Christmas rains. 
Usually the highest daily temperature, 94°5° F., is reached on the 25th 
of May, but when the rains are late it goes on augmenting up to the 
summer solstice. The temperature falls in proportion to the rain- 
fall. The year 1878 was one of exceptional extremes; the thermo- 
meter falling on the 9th of January to 36° F., and rising on the 19th 
of June to nearly 120° F. As compared with our own country the 
barometer is remarkably constant, the greatest range in a year not 
exceeding one inch. The number of rainy days varied between fifty 
in 1873 and eighty in 1879. Rain is most frequent in August and 
least frequent in November, though there is a secondary maximum in 
January and another minimum in March. The heaviest rainfall in a 
period of ten years was 15} inches on the 30th July 1875, though 
the average rainfall at the Observatory is only 42 inches in the year. 
The rainy season usually commences between the 15th and 20th June, 
and terminates about the end of September. Most rain falls when 
the wind blows from an easterly direction or from the south-west. 

Mr. Henry F. Blantord furnishes the second part of a Memoir on 
the daily variation of the barometer, dealing with the localities Goal- 
para, Patna, and Leh. 

The late Professor Clark Maxwell’s, Elementary Treatise on Heat’ 
aims, as is stated in a fragment of the author’s preface, at discussing 
those phenomena that throw light on the theory of electricity, without 
using the elaborate mathematical methods which were indispensable 
in the author’s larger work. The present volume, left in a somewhat 
incomplete condition, has been edited by Mr. Garnett, and completed 
by reprinting from the larger work such articles as were required for 
a full discussion of the subject. The work is divided into 238 sec- 
tions, which are arranged in thirteen chapters, and, besides a number 
of figures in the text, includes a few larger figures of lines of force 
and equipotential surfaces, The first chapter deals with the elementary 
ideas of electrification, electromotive force, electric potential, electro- 
scopes and insulators. Succeeding chapters treat of the charges of 
electrified bodies, electrical work and energy, the electric field, Fara- 
day’s law of lines of induction, particular cases of electrification, 
electrical images, capacity, the electric current, methods by which 
it is maintained, and the measurement of electrical resistance. It is 
a book which will certainly do much to diffuse philosophical study of 
electricity, and is likely to have not only an important educational 
influence, but to contribute materially to the progress of the science. 

Professor Mousson continues the re-issue of his treatise on Physics,* 
and in the present volume deals with Magnetism and Electricity. The 





7 “ An Elementary Treatise on Electricity.” By James Clerk Maxwe'l, M.A. 
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former subject is considered under the heads, Magnetic Force, the 
Development and Dissipation of Magnetism, Coercive Force, and 
Teriestrial Magnetism. Similarly, the chapters on electricity are 
gro\iped under the heads of Electric Force, the Electric Discharge, 
the Work done in the Discharge, and the Development of Electricity, 
where the volume ends. The same mathematical treatment, elaborate 
details, references to authorities, and full illustration, characterize this 
as previous portions of the work, and it would be superfluous to say 
more than that it is an excellent manual on the subject. 

We have a pamphlet on the “ Inverse Distance of the Planets,’” by 
the Rev. G. T. Carruthers, the chaplain of Moradabad, India; and a 
second pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Theory concerning Sun-Spots.” The 
author regards sun-spots.as portions of the surface of the sun, which 
have partially cooled, and where a condensation of the surrounding 
vapour has set in; and he endeavours to explain how it happens that 
the sun-spot cycle is a period of 11-11 years, Here he supposes that 
the heat which the sun radiates is received back again from the planets, 
and that to this cause the dissipation of the sun-spots is to be attributed, 
and follows out the same idea, so as to show that the influence of the 
planets on the earth ought to result in a perceptible modification of 
the rainfall. 

Monsieur Pirmez has written one of those curious books which from 
time to time come into existence when metaphysics establish too friendly 
relations with the principles of physical science.” He endeavours to 
show that gravitation and inertia are both properties of a force superior 
to gravitation, which acts upon the heavenly bodies and governs their 
movements. The first part of the work is entitled “ Inadmissibility 
of the Properties of Gravitation and Inertia ;” the second part treats 
of the single cause of the centrifugal and centripetal movements ; and 
the third part discusses the scientific results of the single cause of 
movements attributed to gravitation and inertia. This, of course, 
resolves itself into a conception of gravitation different from that 
usually held. The book is exceedingly diffuse, highly speculative, 
propounds multitudinous questions, only to leave them unanswered, 
and reiterates the subject in a way which an ancient writer might have 
characterized by a harsh epithet. It is perhaps interesting to remark 
that after the expression of so much disbelief in scientific conclusions, 
the author finds evidence of the Divine origin of all things in the simple 
fact that the movement which he discusses must have been set going. 

Under the title of the ‘“ Unity of the Natural Forces and the Sig- 
nificance of their Continuity,”” the author, who in a previous work 
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had considered that the chemical elements might all be modifica- 
tions of one element, now comes forward to discuss the physical results 
of such a doctrine, which, he says, are such a definite conception of 
the relation between matter and ether, that their various manifesta- 
tions can be reduced to a mechanical problem. The theories of heat, 
of reflection, of interference, and of polarization of the ether, remain un- 
altered ; but gravitation, cohesion, refraction, and dispersion of light 
receive a new explanation. The work itself is divided into three 
sections ; the first discussing ether, atoms, and the various forms of 
physical force; the second part deals with the theory of the mode of 
action of force; and the third part discusses the relation of time and 
space. There is a conclusion which deals with the parallel between 
intellectual laws and the laws of Nature, and with the relations of 
matter and force. 

Professor Hardy’s “Elements of Quaternions”” is a remarkably clear 
exposition of the subject, which aims at bringing this instrument of 
analytical research within the grasp of the ordinary student. The 
work is divided into ninety-nine articles, grouped into three chapters. 
The first chapter concerns the addition and subtraction of vectors; 
the second chapter relates to the multiplication and division of 
vectors. These chapters are illustrated with worked examples of 
the theorems and include exercises. The third chapter is entitled 
“ applications to loci,” and discusses the right line and the plane, circle 
and sphere and conic sections. The book is admirably printed, and 
may be recommended for its elementary character and clearness as an 
introduction to the subject. 

Dramatic singing is obviously a subject on which it is difficult to 
write a handbook of criticism,” especially when that criticism is 
intended to guide the ordinary public in estimating the amount of 
pleasure which they ought theoretically to receive from the efforts of 
the singer. There may even be some diffidence on the part of the 
listener as to the way in which his own endowments qualify him for 
undertaking this cold-blooded anatomy of the joy which may be con- 
veyed in the rendering of an opera; but after apparently a tolerably 
long experience, Dr. Walshe has acquired the habit of assigning 
numerical values to the different qualifications which singers exhibit 
—first, as to their voice; secondly, in vocalization; and thirdly, in 
dramatic expression. ‘Taking voice, it is considered as to compass, 
volume, sustained power, equality of power, timbre, tellingness, cer- 
tainty, and freshness; with regard to each of these attributes the 
ordinary condition is represented by zero, while the limit in which 
voices exceed such condition is shown by a maximum number, and 
that in which they fall short by a minimum number; these numbers 
being different in regard to each of the features of the voice, and the 
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value of the maximum is sometimes different from the minimum. 
Vocalization is similarly considered under the sections intonation, 
time, articulation, facility, transition from chest to falsetto, and style. 
The third section, on dramatic expression, treats of the adaptation of style 
to the nature of the sentiment, to the character portrayed, and to the 
national type of music. The great defect of this book is the absence 
of any attempt on the part of the author to apply his principles in 
a systematic way, not a single one of the voices referred to being 
numerically estimated even in a single opera, and therefore there is 
necessarily no judgment formed upon the voices as a whole. If the 
author finds himself unable to show the practical outcome of his vocal 
physiology, we are afraid people will still continue to enjoy music with- 
out being at the trouble of estimating in detail the circumstances to 
which pleasure may be actually due. ‘There is, however, incidentally 
included in the book a good deal of pleasant chat, and information 
about the various gifts of singers, which may give it an interest for 
many readers. 

Dr. Paul Jacoby, who has written largely on those medical ques- 
tions which have a psychological aspect, furnishes us with a work of 
absorbing interest in his studies of selection in relation to inherited 
qualities in man.’* The subject is approached from the medical point 
of view, and he insists strongly on the inexorable law, that since an 
individual has only a definite amount of energy, that energy cannot 
be transmitted to posterity if it is dissipated either in indulgences 
which enfeeble the body, or in labours which exhaust the mind. The 
volume practically consists of two distinct works; the first part ex- 
tending to 430 pages, is devoted to a consideration of the royal and 
illustrious families of ancient and modern kingdoms; while the second 
part, which extends to about 180 pages, considers the development of 
ability in France. The first seven chapters are devoted to tracing out 
the mental and moral characteristics of the various members of the 
family of the Roman Emperor Augustus. His eldest daughte-, Julia, 
was debauched and immodest; and his son, Drusus, subject to hallu- 
cinations. The children of Julia all inherit and improve upon the 
mother’s vices, and leave no descendants. With one exception, the 
children of Drusus are feeble and debauched. The son Drusus Ger- 
manicus has children, who all show similar degeneracy, sometimes 
coupled with violent passions; and the children of his brother and 
sister are sterile and given to infamous vices. The race becomes 
extinct with Nero’s infant daughter. Having thus dealt with a single 
family, the author turns his attention to certain of the ruling families 
of Europe, to show that the degeneracy and sterility so well made out 
in the case of the descendants of Augustus is a law of universal appli- 
cation. Thus, in the House of Savoy, in the earlier generations, most 
of the descendants die young or without posterity, and the elder branch 
becomes extinct, and various examples are adduced of their degeneracy 





14 «Etudes sur la Selection dans ses rapports avec l’hérédité chez l’homme.” 
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and physical deformity. The Medici family of Tuscany readily lends 
itself to the author's theory, and the study is pursued through the royal 
families of Sicily, Naples, Spain, Portugal, France, and England, 
showing how the several family branches become degenerate and 
extinct. It may be that sometimes the medical point of view is 
pressed a little too strongly where other considerations may have 
entered into explanation of the facts, and it becomes necessary to 
grant the author’s premiss, that the accident of leaving no progeny is 
necessary evidence of sterility, if we are to admit that the extinction of a 
family can be accepted as evidence in itself of degeneration. This 
family extinction, however, is precisely what we are taught by the doc- 
trine of evolution must inevitably take place, in consequence of the 
special development of organic energy from time to time in certain types, 
which thus become dominant, each for its own brief period. And when 
the author extends his generalization to show that aristocracies simi- 
larly become extinct, and are only maintained by the infusion of new 
blood, we have a doctrine that, at first sight, has the appearance of 
reflecting strong republican sentiments. The whole history of the 
succession of life on the earth from the earliest times to the present 
day is the history of the dominant development of certain species, 
followed by their extinction ; and yet.many genera which originated in 
the most remote times still survive, and this survival shows no indica- 
tion of degeneracy, though, if the organic energy which is in them 
were to become manifested in an extraordinary development of the 
race, we should anticipate the same results now that have happened in 
past ages, and to which Dr. Jacoby’s researches show that man in his 
family relation is no exception. In the second part of the work the 
author, still impressed with the importance of the medical side of his 
subject, appears to regard all deviations from the normal standard of 
mediocrity as in the nature of disease, and would apparently urge that 
some of these diseases, being useful to the general community, are 
honoured by them under the name of genius. He provides a census 
of the remarkable persons who have been produced by each of the 
French Departments, The subject of suicide receives an interesting 
discussion, with a view to showing its statistical aspects in various 
countries and in provincial districts as compared with great cities. 
This is followed by an examination of the distribution of crime and 
madness, and the relative frequency of various diseases in different 
countries, so as to compare the influence of a city with country life. 
Then the author passes on to enumerate in detail the three thousand 
three hundred eminent personages who have been produced by France, 
and shows by a remarkable table that their number in proportion to 
the urban population is by no means constant, and is equally inde- 
pendent of the density of the population. Thus we pass in gradation 
from Charente, in which the percentage of eminent men is scarcely 
appreciable, to tlie Departments Marne, Gard, and Loiret, in which 
the percentage is remarkably high; but while the density of popula- 
tion is greatest in the Nord, and the city population dense, the number 
of distinguished personages is moderate; while in the Seine Inférieur, 
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where the population is dense, the percentage of remarkable people rises 
high ; though perhaps, as a rule, we may infer that genius is in no way 
dependent upon the stimulating influence of large centres of population, 
endorsing Richter’s doctrine, that “ Men, like trees, to grow large 
must be planted far apart.” Finding that the departments thus admit 
of being grouped according to the number of remarkable men they 
have produced, it becomes necessary to consider how far race charac- 
teristics of the peoples who have successively occupied the country can 
be appealed to in explanation ; but physical circumstances have so far 
blended those ancient peoples, by developing in them characteristics 
dependent on the new conditions of existence, that it is almost impos- 
sible to make any allowance for race characters, except in the region 
of the Pyrenees. The old provinces of France, however, had an 
individuality, and endured sufficiently long to stamp some charac- 
teristics upon the peoples. And here it is found generally that the 
relative number of remarkable personages is greatest in those depart- 
ments which have the greatest density of population, and the largest 
percentage of the population in towns. We recognize in this volume 
an earnest study, which does not yield all the results that might have 
been expected, chiefly because the subject has been examined from 
one aspect only. But we trust that this is only the beginning of a 
great work, in which the author will be able to trace out the history 
of genius in France, and unfold the circumstances which have resulted 
in the development, as well as the decay, of great mental powers. 

The use of the microscope in various forms of research has occupied 
no small portion of Dr. Carpenter’s energies during the last fifty 
years.” It is with this instrument that many of his best-known 
researches have been made; and, long since, he threw the wealth of his 
knowledge into the form of a manual, which has grown in size with 
public appreciation until now, in the sixth edition, it is a volume of 
880 pages. It is needless to praise such a book as this ; hopeless to 
criticize it: there is nothing technical in its information, little that 
is philosophical in its construction, but it unfolds itself almost like 
Nature herself, stored with wonderful facts which vary in an order 
which does not inconveniently intrude itself by harshly drawing the 
mind away from enjoying the kaleidoscope-like forms of organic 
beauty to consider the severer problems with which they are bound up. 
It is this popular power of exposition of facts, rather than people’s 
opinions concerning them, that has made Dr. Carpenter one of the 
great modern influences in the advancement of science; and it is 
pleasant to record the almost affectionate care with which he has 
revised and improved the present volume as an aid to the discovery 
of new worlds of fact. The points upon which criticism might most 
readily be offered, such as the absence of all attempt to explain the 
methods of research and kinds of results which have been attained of 
late years in embryology and the structure of igneous and metamor- 





15 «*The Microscope and its Revelations.” By William B. Carpenter, C.B., 
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phic rocks, are those upon which criticism is disarmed by the author’s 
statement that the omission is intentional. But no branches of micro- 
scopic work have engaged more general interest and attention. The 
first five chapters extending to 265 pages, are in some respects the 
most important part of the work, for they constitute the grammar, as 
it were, of research, by exhibiting to the student the properties of the 
different forms of microscope and microscopic apparatus with which 
the working microscopist whose ambition soars above mere amuse- 
ment must necessarily be familiar. Another considerable section, of 
200 pages, leads us through the first beginnings of vegetable life. 
Simple cells, travelling by vibrations of a filament, compound cells 
building up such structures as the volvox and ulva, and the more 
singular forms of conferve, till we are led to the diatoms, and desmids, 
the one with its marvellous siliceous skeleton, and both with endless 
beauty of form and singularity of function. The bacteria and allied 
structures, which have played so important a part in many recent in- 
vestigations concerning the beginnings of life, receive ample illustra- 
tion and discussion, and serve as a transition to the fungi and lichens, 
which are now regarded as composite structures consisting of parasitic 
fungi which have sown themselves on an algal base. But it is super- 
fluous to show how fully these low forms of plant life, and the 
corresponding structures in higher plants, have received elucidation. 
The last half of the book deals with animal structures; and on the 
same plan, for it is the low forms, the Monerozoa, the Infusoria, and 
Foraminifera, which receive the fullest and most augmented exposition. 
And though many of the distinctive characteristics of other and higher 
groups are well drawn and explained, it is in these dawning manifes- 
tations of animal life that the author finds most pleasure. The number 
of references to authorities is augmented, the cost is frequently given 
of the chief forms of microscopic apparatus, and in the several practical 
chapters the matter has been more or less recast with obvious improve- 
ment. It is not only a good book as a treatise on the microscope, but 
a fascinating introduction to practical natural history, in healthy 
contrast to books written to meet passing wants of the day, rather 
than because Nature needs study. 


The treatment of acute rheumatism by salicin and salicyl com- 
pounds has been on its trial for some five or six years.* First pro- 
posed in 1876 by Dr. Maclagan, as an experimental deduction from 
his hypothesis of the nature of the rheumatic poison, the treatment 
has since been tried empirically with good results by others. Th 
whole subject is now reviewed by Dr. Maclagan. The rheumatic 
poison has generally been supposed to originate within the system, 
and to consist of some product of mal-assimilation or imperfect tissue- 
metamorphosis. The acidity of the secretions in this disease led to 
the supposition that an acid condition of the blood was the cause of the 
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symptoms, and since Dr. Prout first made the suggestion that lactic 
acid was the materies morbi of rheumatism, this view has been gene- 
rally accepted by pathologists. Besides the fact that there is an 
excess of acid in the system during an attack of acute rheumatism, 
this theory is supported by the following experiments:—(1) The in- 
jection of lactic acid into the systems of some of the lower animals is 
followed by inflammatory changes similar to those which occur in 
acute rheumatism. (2.) The administration of lactic acid to man has 
‘been followed by symptoms indistinguishable from those of acute 
rheumatism. Denying the causal relation of the acid to the disease, 
Dr. Maclagan maintains that it is only one of its symptoms, and dis- 
poses of this classical explanation in the following manner :—That 
acute rheumatism is accompanied by an excess of lactic acid is, no 
doubt, true; but if the acid were the cause of the disease its neutraliza- 
tion by alkalies would give the best therapeutic resuits, and no 
benefit should accrue from the administration of salicylic acid. Prac- 
tically the converse of this holds good. Potash treatment may be 
followed until the urine is rendered alkaline without any relief to pain 
or any shortening of the disease; and, on the other hand, salicylic 
acid will speedily cut short a rheumatic fever, leaving the perspiration 
and saliva in an acid state for some days afterwards, This indicates 
that the acid is not destroyed by that which neutralizes the rheumatic 
poison, and that its excess in the system does not necessarily give rise 
to symptoms. The experiments which have been mentioned in favour 
of the old theory are briefly these :—When lactic acid is injected into 
the peritoneal cavity of the dog or cat, valvular lesions are found 
similar to those of rheumatic endocarditis, but, contrary to what is 
observed in man, these lesions occur in the right side of the heart— 
that is to say, on the way from the point of injection to the lungs, 
where it is consumed. In the human subject it is the left auriculo- 
ventricular orifice which is nearly always affected, the damage conse- 
quently occurring on the road from the lungs to the general expansion 
of the capillary system. Allowing that lactic acid acts asa direct 
irritant to the free surface of the endocardial membrane, that its pro- 
duction in man occurs, as surmised by Dr. Richardson, in the lungs, 
and that it is destroyed in the systemic capillaries, the localizations of 
the experimental and pathological lesions in the right and left cavities 
respectively could scarcely fail to carry conviction. But, according 
to Dr. Maclagan, nearly all these data are erroneous. It is now well 
known that dogs are frequently affected with valvular disease of the 
heart, which is, indeed, one of the reasons that makes it difficult to 
keep them alive under the influence of anesthetics. This takes 
away from the import of the lesions found in them after experi- 
ment. ‘If, moreover, lactic acid be the rheumatic poison, and if it 
exercise a direct irritant action on the endocardium, that membrane 
should give evidence of irritation in every case of acute rheumatism,” 
whereas it does so only ina minority. The author maintains that phy- 
siological teaching shows that, instead of being formed in the lungs and 
consumed in the general circulaticn, lactic acid is the result of the 
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retrograde metamorphosis of glucose which takes place in the muscles. 
Having proved by these and other equally cogent reasons, that rheu- 
matism is not caused by the excess of lactic acid within the system, 
Dr. Maclagan rejects the possibility of its taking its origin in any 
other product of tissue metamorphosis, and therefore admits that 
the poison must come from without. Such poisons are of two kinds, 
malaria and contagia; and the hypothesis of a contagium being in- 
admissible, that of its miasmatic nature is advanced. When the 
miasm has got into the system it acts as a contagium, propagating 
itself in the fibrous and serous tissues, which, as a nidus in which 
the contagium finds something necessary for its development, become 
the seat of active hyperemia. This process extending to the muscles, 
manifests itself by increased metamorphosis, as shown by the lactic 
acid, fibrine, and urea. Assuming the truth of these views it was 
natural to look for the remedy in quinine, the specific, it may be al- 
most said, for malarial fever, but “this had already been well tried 
without any marked result.” Impressed, however, by the fact that 
Nature seems to produce the remedy, under climatic conditions, similar 
to those which give rise to the disease, Dr. Maclagan looked to find 
an anti-rheumatic agent “in a low-lying damp locality, with a cold 


rather than warm climate,” and discovered the willow, from the bark - 


of which is extracted the glucoside salicin. The result more than 
realized his expectations, and a paper giving an account of his experi- 
ments was published in the Lancet in 1876. Subsequent experience 
has only confirmed the value of salicin and of its derivatives, salicylic 
acid and the salicylates, and if failures have sometimes occurred in 
the treatment of acute rheumatism by this drug, they must be attri- 
buted to the use of insufficient quantities. 

An exhaustive report upon Trichine and Trichinosis, has been 
drawn up by Dr. W. C. W. Glazier,” for the guidance of the American 
Senate, and published by the Marine Hospital Service of the United 
States. Some idea of the magnitude of the interests involved, and the 
importance of the inquiry, may be gathered from the fact that the 
value of the exportations of ham, bacon, and lard from the United 
States to European ports exceeds eighty-four millions of dollars 
annually. ‘The question is consequently as important commercially as 
from a sanitary point of view. ‘The first sections of Dr. Glazier’s 
report relate to the natural history of the parasite and the pathology 
of trichinosis. The trichina spiralis is a nematode, which, in the 
larval condition (muscle-trichina), measures about a millimétre in 
length, and one-twenty-fifth of a millimétre in breadth. In what 
animal it originates is a matter of doubt, but the important point is 
that it exists in pigs, and to a lesser extent in geese, rabbits, boars, 
and other animals not used as food. When portions of imperfectly- 
cooked meat containing trichine are ingested, the larve that have 
escaped destruction develop in the intestine into adults. In this con- 
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dition the female measures from three to four millimétres. After 
four or five days viviparous reproductions begin, and may last for a 
couple of months: a single female givirg birth in this time to two 
thousand embryos, at the rate of one or two per hour. Once dis- 
charged, the embryos make their way with astonishing rapidity to the 
most remote parts of the body, passing through the connective tissue 
to the muscles, where they develop into larve, and become encysted. 
The total number of muscle-trichine which may thus exist in a 
human subject has been variously estimated at from forty to one 
hundred millions, The symptoms of trichinosis vary according 
to the thoroughness of infection, the accidental distribution of 
the parasite, individual resistance, and other conditions. It has 
been mistaken for acrodynia, gastric fever, rheumatism, typhoid 
fever, typhus, influenza, nervous fever, cholera, and many 
other diseases. A sign of some importance is edema of the face, 
which appears towards the end of the second week. ‘The pro- 
gnosis, although serious, is by no means hopeless, for, notwith- 
standing the powerlessness of all the treatments hitherto adopted, the 
majority of cases (70 per cent.) have more or less perfectly recovered. 
The Appendix to the volume comprises a number of documents on 
the subject, supplied to the Government of the United States by their 
Consular Agents in Europe. From these it is clear that the danger 
which has been said to threaten from American pork has been much 
exaggerated ; and that the prohibitions laid upon its importation by 
some European nations have been unnecessarily stringent. Trichinosis 
exists in America, as it does in Germany and elsewhere, but if care 
were taken to reject diseased meat, and to cook sufficiently all that 
is used as food, there would no longer be any possibility of infection. 
To fulfil the first of these conditions—that is to say, to supply whole- 
some produce—is evidently the interest of importers, and Dr. Glazier 
suggests that no meat should be allowed to leave American ports 
without a guarantee that it is fit for human food. He proposes— 
and herein lies the practical substance of his work—that a thorough 
and systematic microscopic inspection of pork produce should be made 
in America, by men who shall have no interest in shirking their duties, 
or giving false or sensational reports. By this means both merchants 
and consumers would be protected. 

The offer of a prize of £200 for an Essay on Vivisection, considered 
Scientifically and Ethically, has brought forth three memoirs which are 
now published together (") The arguments used by Messrs. 
Macaulay, Grant, and Wall will be familiar to all who are acquainted 
with Anti-Vivisection literature. They contend that the history of 
many discoveries which are attributed by most authorities to vivisec- 
tion, shows that in reality they were not brought about by this means : 
that those facts which did come to light through experiments upon 
animals might have been found out without them: and that such a 
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mode of investigation is morally wrong and socially dangerous. If the 
first two propositions were true there might be good reason for allow- 
ing the third, but no unprejudiced student is likely to come to this 
conclusion. The vast majority of medical men approve of vivisection ; 
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not that it attracts them personally, but because they are compelled to 

acknowledge its value. Any change that is to take place in opinion, Ti 
must be the expression of increased knowledge and more competent 4 
judgment, and it is more likely to modify than to be modified by iff 
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popular agitation. Experiments upon animals are necessary for the 
advancement of physiology, and as long as that science exists they 
must be performed. 
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ENERAL BADEAU'! in putting on record the full details of the 
great American War, supplies valuable material for the his- i 

torian who, when the time comes, will feel called upon impartially to 

survey this episode. Nevertheless, General Badeau, we find, assumes 

from the very very first that he himself is this historian, and that 

“historical truth” is all he seeks, That he fails in his search is i 
: 
i 











evident from the first. He writes as a partisan, and, most naturally, 

his biography becomes a record of all that redounds to the credit of 

its hero. Provided the student recognizes this underlying tendency, 

he will read with profit, as he assuredly will with interest, these three 

volumes, which record in clear and entertaining style, certain important 4 
phases of the Great War. These records have additional value in that et 
they are based on the personal authority of actors in the great drama, 1 
supplemented by industrious reference to all necessary Government a 
documents. It is remarkable to be introduced to the hero of a military e 
history, to the eventual commander-in-chief of an army of nearly one mil- i 
lion men, in his humble home at 40 years of age earning his bread, in a 
an insignificant inland town, selling leather. We are told of the future i 
general ; ‘‘ He was of simple habits and tastes; without influence and 
unambitious ; he had no personal knowledge of great affairs; he knew 
no politicians :” and this was in the United States. It is true General j 
Grant was originally trained for the army, but he had retired to his Ie 
leather warehouse long before the Civil War broke out. This is 
war, however, was not as other wars. At its commencement the “ re- 

gular” troops of both sides numbered not more than 15,000 men and 3 
1,200 officers, all told. No wonder, then, that with the sudden and f 
forced raising of armies soon to number a million of men, any who had 

training and experience in military matters were at once given com- 

mands, Grant found himself immediately colonel of a regiment; é 
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and, in. brief space, a brigadier. The story of the early days 
of the war is remarkable reading in a military history. The 
lack of discipline, training, experience and morale, made the 
engagement and actions mere mob fights. The troops seem from 
the first contact or encounter to have fallen altogether out of rank 
and even of control. A small force of regulars would at any time 
have turned the issue of a battle. Such being the case, it is a 
serious fault in General Badeau to speak of these early operations as 
though they were conducted by professional regulars. Led on by his 
loyalty to his chief, he does not hesitate with frequency to compare 
the achievements of General Grant to those of Napoleon. In so far as 
regards numbers of human beings, and of guns, and of miles marched, and 
so forth, the parallel holds good. But to those who are at all acquainted 
with both histories a strange and vital difference is seen in the contrast 
between the soldiers of the old continent and the patriot volunteers of 
the new. This is specially evident in the first stages of the war; but 
as the months of service rolled on, so these volunteers became hardened 
into veterans possessed of all soldierly qualities. We see a very 
marked advance in the applications of the science of warfare. The 
fighting capacity becomes developed by the fighting instinct. Both 
officers and men became soldiers; and at the close of the war we find 
armies and generals little, if’ at all, inferior in scientific warfare to the 
great establishments of the Continent of Europe. But this result had 
come about at incalculable expenditure and loss, It may be held that 
many hundred millions of the national debt then incurred may be 
credited to this expensive manufacturing of soldiers. It is a novel 
and an interesting study to follow in this history, not only the growth of 
talent in the hard work done by the officers, but the determined perse- 
vering toil and labour willingly undergone by the rank and file. We 
have, indeed, a picture of two nations in arms; the very privates, one 
and all, fighting for an idea, but fighting without any of the incentives 
and traditions that animate professional soldiers. But this idea was 
not the abolition of slavery. That was a result, but not a cause of the 
war. General Badeau is, indeed, led astray by his own ideas. He is 
led to describe the struggle of the South as one “ based on the en- 
slavement of a race, a rebellion against the rights of man, and a defiance 
of the instinct and judgment of the civilized world.” But throughout 
his history he proves, by the fact he narrates, no less than by the words 
he quotes of General Grant himself, that the war was not a war against 
slavery, but a war to maintain and continue the national unity. It 
was the right of secession that was at issue. And General Grant 
was foremost in declaring that he fought simply and purely for the 
preservation of the Union. 

Mr. Baring-Gould publishes a popular, but none the less full, 
account of all things German ;* and there are many who will find much 
of interest in his new book. The whole social fabric is examined in 
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greater or lesser detail. The Land Question, Nobility, Women, 
Education and Culture, the Labour Question, the Army and Social 
Democracy, are each dealt with in theirturn. The English Reformer 
will do well to ponder over much that is told in this book. The 
abolition of primogeniture here is put forward as the cause of bad cul- 
tivation and agricultural distress! The subdivision of a farming 
estate van only be profitably carried out by money equivalents given to 
all but one in a numerous family; and the result is the small 
estate becomes encumbered, and the Jews, cursed though they be, 
intercept all capital from becoming invested in the soil. And we are 
told how peasant proprietors, even when banded together in village 
communities, fail to prosper in agriculture. According to Mr. Gould 
it is only where land has been consolidated into one large ownership, 
and then rented out, that agricultural success is to be seen. ‘These 
farms stand out as oases in a desert of bad agriculture.” Mr. Gould, 
is specially strong on the point that with peasant proprietorship a 
necessary concomitant is restricting natural increase of population— 
a moral no less than economic evil. With peasant proprietors it 
becomes an unheard-of thing for a marriage to yield more than two 
children. We should take note of his conclusion, “‘ An English labourer 
lives in luxury compared to these small farmers, who drag on in 
squalor and misery, bowed under debt to the Jew who lies in wait to 
sell them up.” In Germany the average of wheat produced to the acre 
is 14 bushels. Three farms in Wiirtemburg of 152 acres maintained 
70 head of cattle. ‘The three farmers died, leaving 13 children. The 
farms were subdivided. Now these 152 acres only maintain 17 head. 
And there are many instances given of the disastrous absence of 
capital, Mr. Gould wisely quotes proverbs that have significantly 
grown out of German experiences: “ Grosse Giiter niihren ihren Mann: 
Kleine zehren sich selbst auf” (great estates nourish their owner; 
little ones devour themselves) : or again, “‘ Getheiltes Gut kommt nicht 
auf die vierte Brut” (a divided estate never descends to the fourth 
generation). The work contains much entertaining, if not instructive, 
matter on various other social questions, and gives a picture of 
the Germany of 100 years ago, which makes one surprised there 
should be such social prosperity, or such pregress, as is now seen. 

As a rehabilitation of an old and established work, Mr. Bohn’s 
edition of the “‘ Treatise on Wood Engraving,” originally produced by 
Messrs. Jackson and Chatto, is of high value at the present time.” Mr. 
Bohn has wisely resolved to drop, so far as is possible, the lively and 
somewhat notorious personal squabble which arose between Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Chatto on the first production of the work. In a 
handsome quarto volume we now have a full account of wood 
engraving from its first known appearance in history up to the latest 
work of living artists. After a few preliminary pages, defining the 
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art, the author at once plunges into its history; showing that the 
ancient Egyptians—and we have proof in actual relics—practised the art 
of engraving for the purpose of producing impressions. Ample 
evidence of its general use in various parts of the world and in various 
ages is then given in detail. But throughout there is frequent 
allusion to the habit or tendency of the learned to search in per- 
petuity for the first human inventor of this art. This tendency, fruit- 
less in so far as its special aim is concerned, is fruitful chiefly in 
disquisitions and discussions which are among the most curious and 
interesting that are carried on in any age. The direct result in this, 
as in other such inquiries, is merely the fact that the origin of wood 
engraving is lost in antiquity. The numerous illustrations are excel- 
lent, and add immensely to the value of the book. All artists will 
enjoy the chapters which are more particularly historical and de- 
scriptive of achieved successes in the art; but many will gain much 
from careful study of the last chapter, which deals most successfully 
with the actual practice of wood engraving. It is a chapter which 
claims for the book a place on the shelves of every mechanics’ institute 
or other centre of technical education. 

‘“‘'The following pages are intended as a gossiping, but it is hoped 
entertaining, and perhapsin some instances an instructive, memorial of 
one of the great highways of the greatest city in the world.’”* So runs 
the preface of a small well-got-up book by Mr. Treloar. This 
promise of the Pretace is performed with very great success, The little 
book is an admirably written and admirably arranged account of all 
that pertains to Ludgate Hill. And readers will be not only enter- 
tained, but set to serious thought on discovering how very much of 
interest concentrates on this small district of the great city. The story 
of old St. Paul’s Cathedral occupied by the Puritan soldiers with their 
saw-pits in the body of the church ; their stables and barracks in other 
portions ; and allowing milliners and others to build up shops and booths 
in the great portico, is an instance of vivid and new interest aroused 
in one of the every-day sights of London. Hundreds of thousands pass 
Ludgate Hill daily, plodding their way in dull ignorance of the halo of 
interesting tradition and history that still surrounds the Jocality : to them 
a perusal of this small book would be the opening of a new life. 

Antiquarians will welcome the Second Series of Rhind Lectures, 
dealing with early Christian archeology in Scotland, now published in 
book form by Mr. J. Anderson.’ The First Series, the Lectures of 1879, 
we noticed at the time of its appearance ; and the valuable and novel 
information therein set out has its equally valuable and equally novel 
complement in this present issue of the lectures for 1880. All inte- 
rested in the development of art will find here much new material for 
reflection. The Lecture on Decorative Metal Work introduces the 
reader to a period when art-workmanship was at the least equal to the 
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best productions of to-day, but to a period of a thousand years ago. 
The design and finish of the various relics of this period described in 
this lecture will be startling novelties to those who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the very advanced condition of artistic work in those 
early days. The remaining lectures are chiefly devoted to Stone work ; 
to the description of various individual monuments; to the elucidation 
of the art and the symbolism which they have preserved for us. The 
inscriptions are fully gone into in the two concluding lectures. It is, 
needless to remark that much of very great value is thus presented to 
the reader. And in the end he will probably come to agree with 
Mr. Anderson that such evidence collected into one gallery is sufficient 
at once to found a school of indigenous Scotch Decorative Art. Mr. 
Anderson is eager to collect from neglected graveyards, lonely hillsides, 
and the more civilized fields and walls and buildings, all the valuable 
monuments of this art that remain; and to place them safely in some 
central gallery together with the rich remains of metal work, for the 
information and delight of all designers, jewellers, sculptors, art stu- 
dents and antiquaries. 

In spite of many literary solecisms, a pamphlet by Mr. Kerslake 
provides a useful antiquarian discussion on the name and local habi- 
tation of the place where Vespasian, in his second expedition to the 
English mainland, defeated Caractacis and imposed on the natives 
definite terms of peace.’ But this is a discussion which, proceeding all 
the while by assumptions, lands us in conclusions which are matter of 
opinion after all, rather than of knowledge. The involved and pre- 
tentious wording of the pamphlet detracts largely from its attractiveness, 
and from its value as an attempt to elucidate an interesting historical 
point, though the pamphlet yields in the process much useful anti- 
quarian information. The author’s explanation of the well-known 
Penselwood Pits is that they are the last remaining vestiges of the 
ancient British metropolis of Penselcoed or Pensauelcoit. But much 
of the pamphlet is inspired and filled by obscure personal pique against 
the honorary secretary of a society that appointed a committee to 
explore these pits; it is hardly necessary to add that the author of this 
pamphlet was not on the committee, and that its Report therefore meets 
with but little approval at his hands. 

“Surely there is nothing new to be said about Egypt” is an obvious 
criticism on the latest addition to that positive library of books that 
bears testimony to the charm exerted by Egyptian antiquity and its 
problems over modern investigation. Sir Erasmus Wilson, however, led 
on from the Obelisk to Egypt generally, has endeavoured to clothe in 
popular form all that is known of Egypt at the present day. He tells 
us, with all the ardour of an author for his subject, that the history 
of Egypt presents us with a history of all that is first of its kind in 
human history. This statement may not have been made of Egypt 
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before; it has certainly been made of each nation of antiquity when 
first it has been brought into the light of the present. The invaluable 
works of Canon Rawlinson has proved that he is a bold man who will 
make this assertion of any nation; and to make it of Egypt may prove 
hereafter as great an error as to make it of the city and constitution 
of Romulus when Roman history was supposed to conduct the his- 
torian to the origin of all civilization. Following so closely on Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, Sir E. Wilson’s book 
naturally challenges comparison. And we may at once say that the 
comparison is distinctly not in its favour. Speaking generally, there 
is far too much that is technical; and in so far the book fails to 
realize the promise in the preface, that it shall be a popular account 
for the general reader. For such purposes Professor Rawlinson’s 
work is far its superior. But Sir E. Wilson’s book, especially because 
of its appendix and its ‘“‘ Hieroglyphic Dictionary,” will be of unique 
value to the general reader who has the good fortune to visit 
Egypt. 

The authoress of a book bearing the decidedly comprehensive, if 
somewhat mysterious, title, ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Ancient European 
Mythology, Language and History, or Odins Runa of Yggdrasil,’” is 
evidently of opinion that there are in the world a multitude of persons 
whose literary and educational desires are of an exceedingly non- 
critical type. In the endeavour conscientiously to carry out the idea 
of the long title of this short book, the authoress supplies to the public 
a disjointed congeries of intrinsically valuable bits of information, 
mixed with much dressing that is far from valuable and far from 
reliable. Mediocre in point of literary art, the sole evidence of unity 
in design is the perpetual reduction of all things to a Bible standard. 
This reduction is shrouded in copious Hebrew characters and words. 
The Roman Fagle, no less than the Raven of the Danes, is shown to 
be nothing but the traditionary Raven that fed Elijah. The words 
German, Allemanni and Teuton are shown to have been derived in 
direct descent from the Hebrew words Gerim, Kol and Maneh, and 
Kadosh! The Franks are similarly derived from the Hebrew Fring 
or Frang. The history given by Herodotus is also shown to be merely 
a version of Hebrew knowledge by one who did not understand. 
Wading through further chapters the climax perhaps is reached when 
we are told “ Albion”’ is the Hebrew for ‘ whiter,” and is found in 
Psalm li, 7: and that Brittanike ‘‘may have come from the Hebrew 
Brit, the Covenant.” Finally, we are consoled by the thought that 
Guelf is the Hebrew for “to conceal oneself,’ and that the word 
“‘ English ” is nothing but the Hebrew Engel or bull! One is almost 
tempted to ask whether such a book can have been written seriously. 
It is indeed “ Ancient” Mythology, Language and History, if by 
ancient we mean “out of date.” It is a signal example of the neces- 
sity for the warning Professor Jowett, gave the world, in his recent 
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Thucydides, against the modern “ temptation to read into an inscrip- 
tion more than is really to be found in it.” 

Mr. Moncure Conway, following up his invaluable elucidations of 
Folk-lore, discusses in his new book the significance and the teaching of 
the legend of the Wandering Jew.’ It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the book is full of interest. The main feature in the argument 
is that this legend of the Wandering Jew is a notable example of that 
“ sacerdotal sorcery which, for the lover of enemies, substituted a 
curser of enemies in the earliest Christian theology.” We are told, 
first of all, how the legend is recorded in Roger de Wendover’s “ His- 
toria Major,” and how the Wandering Jew himself appeared in Ger- 
many in 1547, and in various other European countries, with a clever 
and wonderful knowledge of previous history, and so forth. From 
this we are led on to a most instructive account of the more general 
legend of ‘‘ the Undying Ones” and of Curses. The ramifications and 
amplifications of the Wandering Jew legend are portrayed with most 
entertaining and instructive detail. And the story is carried through 
the ages of popular ignorance and vivid beliefs to the more recent 
renovation of the Ahasueres as a poetic ideal. The Eternal Jew 
becomes the favourite * subject” of great German poets from Schubert 
to Goethe. Edgar Quinet, Eugene’ Sue, and Grenier follow the 
same lead in France. And we have an admirable account of the in- 
fluence of the legend on the English drama and on English poetry. But 
underlying the whole, and gradually working its way in the end to 
prominence, comes a powerful vindication of the Jewish race, and a 
powerful exposition of the hoped-for approach of better times for 
humanity at large. 

The growing prosperity of India and its consequently increasing 
importance to Englishmen of all classes ensure a welcome for Mr. 
Talboy Wheeler's “‘ Tales from Indian History.”"” The author himself 
had some misgivings concerning this title, and it is matter for regret 
he did not allow these misgivings more influence; for the title fails 
to convey to the ordinary mind an adequate idea of the character and 
value of the book. It is, in short, an epitomized account of most things 
Indian ; and he who has read it will have no bad idea of nearly every 
point that Indian affairs present to English notice. The author in 
this volume manages to communicate to the reader his own firm hope 
in a great future for India—closer bound to the British empire by 
representative and business connections; and his belief that the 
English, having instituted law and order in India, are now offering 
most favourable opportunities for the great native races to work out 
their own advancement by assimilating the educational and scientific 
achievements of Western civilization. 

Yet another national history” is put before the public, and it may 
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well be asked how it comes about that such a never-ending issue can 
“pay.” It will be observed that the title, ‘History of the British 
Empire,” might lead us to expect more account than is usually given 
of the oversea realms the nation has ruled from time to time. But 
beyond a short chapter devoted to the history of the Indian Empire, 
and three pages devoted to the growth of our Colonial Empire, the 
book is merely a new version of the oft-told tale of the successions of 
sovereigns and the wars of the English nation, rigidly confined to the 
British Islands. Of its kind the work is good, and it has a very 
complete accompaniment of tables, maps, plans, illustrations, and 
index. 

It would be well if the numerous class of reformers would carefully 
study an admirable outline of the history of the English Constitution 
now published by Messrs. Longman.12 They would thus understand 
the true story of the development in English history of self-govern- 
ment, and learn that kings and nobles, as well as the commons, have 
each in turn assisted in the good work. The politician of to-day is 
too apt to forget that the future will be worked out of the past. Our 
land reformers will do well to bear in mind the result worked out in 
the book, ‘‘ All ownership in theory is tenancy; in practice all tenancy 
is ownership.” And in regard to Ireland it is interesting to trace the 
obstruction Celtic influence has always opposed to the spread of repre- 
sentative self-government. In Scotland the same influence delayed 
this for some three hundred years after its introduction into England ; 
and in Ireland local Parliamentary government, inaugurated in 1300, 
could only take root “within the pale” when English descent and 
custom came to prevail. As a whole this little work is admirably 
written. We would, however, point out that in its opening chapters 
the Norse element in our population is altogether ignored, though 
it is now proved to have largely modified our institutions and our 
national character. Again, on the last page there is a very partial 
account of the main principle of free-trade. It is described as 
merely prescribing that no import duty should be levied on necessary 
food, and so securing the people “from being overcharged for the 
necessaries of life.” The utter inadequacy of such a description of 
free-trade should be remedied in the future editions to which the 
work is sure to run. 

It has been termed a natural function of women to provide for the 
education of children; and the compiling of schoolbooks for the special 
use of children is a task by no means neglected by women. “A French 
History for English Children” is a full, clearly-written account of histori- 
cal France suited to schoolroom capacities.’ It has no pretensions to 
advanced erudition, and is a plain matter-of-fact account of persons and 
events that young people are expected to be familiar with. The book 
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is provided with an admirable series of maps, exhibiting the differing 
territorial arrangements that prevailed at the different epochs of French 
history. In the closing sentences of the book there is an amusing 
ambiguity. We read, “if people care at all for history—that is, for know- 
ing what has been happening to the people who lived in the world 
before they were born.” A very remarkable type of beings, probably 
beyond the ken even of the spiritualists, is here introduced. 

Count Orsi has republished in book form, with much additional 
matter, papers contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, in which he sought 
to “rectify incorrect notions prevailing hitherto in reference to some 
of the most important events in the life of Prince Louis Napoleon prior 
to his advent to the Presidency.”* We have, accordingly, in the inter- 
esting details of personal reminiscences here placed on record much of 
the private history of a very important page of European history. In 
perusing this small but interesting volume it is, however, necessary to 
remember that in private and personal accounts private and personal 
bias are sure to exhibit themselves. In this book there is a strong 
tendency, for instance, to give singular prominence to personal ideas 
and sayings of a highly prophetic character, which became realized in 
the after course of events. The author, so early as the year 1828, 
clearly foresaw, in his chance conversations with august personages, 
which he here reproduces, the return of the Napoleons ; and, moreover, 
the consummation of Italian unity, not by native forces and native strug- 
gles, but by the adventitious aid of “‘a man brought to the head of a 
great military power, who, either in his own personal interest, or from 
reasons of State, should be led to pick a quarrel with Austria, beat her 
out of the field, and so enable Italians to obtain their independence and 
their unity.” In fact, throughout, the opinions formed by Count Orsi 
always turned out true intheend. And we learn that, in 1831, Prince 
Louis Napoleon made a compact with Count Orsi, “binding on both 
sides, that the Count should help him in his projects, however danger- 
ous they may be, and that the Prince should fight for the unity of 
Italy if ever he became head of the French nation.” The recounting 
of these personal and private opinions introduces the reader to many 
interesting and novel details of the stirring times through which Count 
Orsi moved a leading actor. 

History, in these latter days, is looked at from points from which 
heretofore history was popularly considered to be invisible. Mr. Bing- 
ham” puts forward the view that in the Napoleonic episode marrying 
and the giving in marriage were of more direct and lasting importance 
than is generally supposed: and, though we may not go so far as to 
apply to Bonaparte the term “most active matrimonial agent of his 
epoch,” we yet know and feel that marriages were to him one great 
means to political ends. Bonaparte himself has told us, that marriage 
he regarded as “ one great means of amalgamating, of melting down, into 
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a single family, irreconcilable factions.” And marriages certainly are 
the leading social characteristic of his political career. In these two 
volumes Mr. Bingham goes into full detail concerning all the marriages 
and matrimonial schemes, and their direct effects—not only under 
Napoleon I. but under Napoleon III. also. But the useful effect of 
the whole is marred by the strong tendency to digress considerably 
from the point at issue. And the consequence is a very full personal 
history of Bonaparte, from which we may indeed cull the history of 
the marriages, and still leave a bulk of material that has no place or 
part in the original scheme and purport of the book. Nevertheless 
we have a full and readable account of the whole Bonaparte Dynasty. 
The literary treatment is uneven, and on occasion the relation of the 
sentences one to another not obvious. ‘There is frequently too much 
condensation. 

‘‘ Great Movements and Those Who Achieved Them™ is the pardon- 
ably incorrect title of a book giving short essay accounts of eleven great 
achievements, scientific and social and economic, of this century, in 
England. With Prison Reform is “coupled” the name of John 
Howard. The abolition of the slave trade finds its story in the life 
of William Wilberforce. The reform of the Criminal Code is traced 
in a condensed biography of Sir Samuel Romilly. A somewhat de- 
tailed life of Lord Brougham treats incidentally of the growth of edu- 
cation in popular favour. Cheap literature and the repeal of fiscal 
restrictions on literature and the press are treated less biographically, 
though we learn much of such men as Constable, the brothers Chambers, 
Knight, Cassell, and Milner Gibson. Gas, the steam engine, the electric 
telegraph, and penny postage are treated in this familiar way, and with 
necessary allusion to the familiar names of their respective “ in- 
ventors."’ The repeal of the Corn Laws affords the author the oppor- 
tunity of panegyrics on Cobden, Bright, and Villiers. The scheme 
of the book enables the author to say only that which is interesting 
concerning each movement and each man. And perhaps one of the 
most noticeable results of reading the book is the vivid impression 
remaining of the grossness of the evils that the “movements” detailed 
succeeded in removing. 

A gap in the biographies of this century has been at last filled by the 
issue of acarefully prepared life of Joseph Rayner Stephens.” It is a 
life which is well worth reading—opening out as it does the history of 
a man whose natural gifts enabled him to become the adequate mouth- 
piece of the miseries no less than the just aspirations of the poorer 
classes in England in the first quarter of this century. His fiery warm- 
hearted eloquence, and ardent religious zeal, are well portrayed in this 
life; and, though fellow-feeling causes his biographer to lose sight of 
the indiscretions and excesses to which these attributes led him, there is, 
nevertheless, much of genuine historic value to be gleaned from 
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studying the life-story of so prominent a figure in such stirring 
times. 

It is difficult to understand the precise aim of a shilling issue of the 
“ Story of the English Jacobins,”"* The little book proposes to give the 
history of a period which has hitherto suffered too great neglect, but 
the book hardly attains its aim because of its strong bias. The author 
forgets the general history and processes of the period in con- 
fining himself altogether to the labours of a few insignificant men 
on whom notoriety was forced by the dread of the English people as a 
whole to suffer the sufferings France had endured. The author 
assumes that the so-called “ Jacobins” were the first and only Apostles 
in England of Equality before the law and of representative self-govern- 
ment. But these had in reality been national ideas in England from 
the earliest ages. Barons had come forward, country squires had laid 
down their lives, not even to create but only to continue the English 
desire for self-government. This little book itself is full of details 
which contradicts its main idea. The small bard of self-constituted 
reformers we find constantly thwarted, opposed and defeated, not by 
Government, but by private societies and clubs arising in opposition. 
There was strong popular opposition to these reformers, so much so 
that the plea put forward by the “ Reformers” when on their trial 
for secreting arms, was that these were’for purposes of defence ‘“ against 
popular attack.” Again, the book proves conclusively the good of these 
very mild persecutions, in the fact that these Jacobin clubs, on being 
prosecuted, at once dropped all unconstitutional action. Petitions to 
Parliament and activity at elections took the place of those more 
questionable courses which were inspired by the French experiences. 
The opposition to these clubs, where they threatened to run to then 
dreaded extremes, was chiefly from the middle-classes. The author 
exhibits continually his bias to exalt his particular Jacobins as the 
only Reformers, He is prolific of insinuations that spies and informers 
were for ever endeavouring to inveigle them into crime. But he omits 
all proof. Horne Tooke deliberately called Parliament in public “a 
scoundrel sink of corruption.” The “‘ Corresponding Society” sent public 
* official ” congratulations to the newly constituted French Republic, 
in which congratulations we find such passages as ‘“‘ What is freedom ? 
What are our rights? Frenchmen, you are already free, and Britons 
are preparing to become so!’ Such words had only one meaning 
at that time. The men who penned them were arraigned before judge 
and jury. They were one and all acquitted. But Government, by 
calling in the action of law in a time of great and justifiable anxiety, 
at once checked any tendency on the part even of these ‘‘ Reformers” 
to overstep the limits of constitutional action, and to set up an 
irresponsible despotism of private opinions. But Government and 
law had little todo. English public opinion effectually silenced the 
English Jacobins. 
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A large well-bound octavo volume of 500 pages, devoted to the 
history of a family scarcely known out of its own country, is certainly 
a phenomenal publication, and yet from this history of “ The Haigs of 
Bemerside,”” much may be culled of interest and even of direct value. 
We have at length a detailed history of the Border districts, and of 
their inner life, right away from the first dawning of history to the 
present day ;—the whole illustrated and explained by references to 
documents of all kinds and ages, We are offered glimpses of the 
family in Pictish traditions and Norse immigrations ; we trace it through 
feudal troubles and border forays to the days of the Jacobites, and 
finally to the religions and the superstitions of later years. The book 

_has for its subject something that may well be prized by all Scotch- 
men. It gives the history of a house and a family that has inhabited 
that house for nearly eight centuries—and this in those border districts 
when unintermittent warfare has rendered such permanence a rarity. 
The book contains much curious and valuable information concerning 
the inner social life of the district through many centuries; but it 
may be well doubted whether such a work will find many readers out- 
side of those personally bound up with the locality and the personages 
of which it treats. 

A new issue of the English version of ‘“ Plutarch’s Lives,” by the 
Messrs Langhorne, attests to the continued popularity of this con- 
scientious translation, which is now more than a century old.” By 
the means of small type and double columns the lives are here indeed 
compressed into one volume, but it may be doubted whether their 
attractiveness is not seriously impaired by this appearance of bulk and 
density. “ Plutarch’s Lives” must long remain popular, seeing that 
they are in their degree a substitute for classical learning, in that they 
yield on perusal a very fair idea of the moral results of a study of 
classical history. Practical morals, and not historical accuracy, is at 
once the aim and object uf them; and their biographical form, though 
rendering them less trustworthy as history, nevertheless, adds to their 
attractiveness by the graphic and interesting treatment thereby 
rendered possible. It is scarcely necessary to add that the Langhorne 
translation is, in its measure, adequate for all desirable purposes. 

A reproduction, in exact facsimile, of Linacre’s translation of two 
treatises by Galen,” is a spirited achievement in the illustration of the 
history of printing. Messrs. Macmillan, at Cambridge, have accom- 
plished the task they have set before themselves with great success. 
much interest attaches to this particular reproduction, inasmuch as 
the original is one of the few books printed at Cambridge about the 
year 1522, seeing that from that year till 1584 printing seems to have 
been entirely neglected at Cambridge. Dr. Payne furnishes a 
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capital introduction. He commences with a biographical sketch of 
Linacre, comprehensive but succinct, telling clearly the life of one of 
the first Englishmen who became a great scholar, and who took his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in the Italian School of Padua. His 
literary activity and successes are described in detail. The useful 
efforts of his founding the College of Physicians are duly enlarged 
upon. There was at that time no University in England that took 
cognizance of medicine, and this national college was founded to carry 
forward the examining and licensing duties of a university, though 
teaching and discipline are not provided for. The basis of the medical 
education recognized by the new college was a sufficient knowledge of 
Galen’s works; and Linacre was foremost in providing the requisite 
translations, It was an age when all learning was in books; when in 
medicine, as in other branches, experiment and observation had not 
yet superseded the new-born discovery of unknown wealth in ancient 
writings. It was the age when these writings were being discovered 
and made known and accessible to all. And Galen was the Aristotle, 
the Novum Testamentum of medicine. Galen proved to be a very 
encyclopedia of ancient medical lore, when skilfully interpreted by 
the scholarly enthusiasm of Linacre. 

A biography of Sir Christopher Wren is not only justified, but 
shown to be a necessity, as we look on the one illustration in “ Sir 
Christopher Wren: his Family and his Times,” by Lucy 
Phillimore.” This picture, drawn originally by C. R. Cockerell, R.A., 
groups together the principal works of Sir Christopher Wren. Sixty 
Churches, chiefly in the metropolis, including, of course, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; thirty-six Halls of City Companies; nine Colleges: four 
Palaces; nineteen great Public Buildings; three celebrated Monu- 
ments; and several well-known private residences figure on the list of 
buildings altogether erected or considerably repaired by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Seeing that his first work as an architect was not undertaken 
till he was thirty years of age, we have in his case evidence of the valve 
and success of broad and general foundations for the principal work of 
life. In the words of the biography, “ Christopher’s case was one of 
those rare ones in which a precocious child not only lives to grow up, 
but also amply fulfils his early promise.” It has, however, been 
remarked, that with the man comes the time; and that without the 
occasion even the genius remains useless and shut within his shell. 
Sir Christopher, devoting the first thirty years of his life to mental 
culture, and to the prosecution of scientific inquiries in astronomy and 
mechanics, was eventually selected to assist the Surveyor-General in 
the restoration of Old St. Paul’s. While engaged abroad in the 
necessary studies for this work, the Great Fire occurred. Fifty churches 
and endless public buildings had to be entirely re-erected. An 
unprecedented occasion for architectural ability arose, as it were, by 
accident ; and in Sir Christopher the occasion found the man. The 
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details of his long and eminently successful career are excellently told 
in this new biography. 

The issue of a new Life of David Cox* marks the esteem for this 
eminent artist that has been developed since his death. The new 
biography is the work of the late William Hall, an artist of no mean 
powers and well known in the Midland Counties, Mr. Hall died a 
few weeks only after putting the finishing touches to this biography. 
Mr. Thackray Bunce, in editing the work, tells us, ‘“ Long and close 
intimacy with Cox, during the whole period of the artist’s residence at 
Harborne, afforded his biographer opportunities of learning the history 
of his friend, of studying his works and his method, and of forming an 
estimate of his genius.” It is well there should have been this large 
personal knowledge, for David Cox was comparatively unknown as an 
artist till he reached the mature age of sixty-two. In early life an 
accident led him to become a painter of small tradesmen’s wares ; 
thence he was permitted to paint scenes for the stage; when thirty-one 
years of age he found the sale of drawings pay so poorly that he en- 
gaged in teaching drawing in a ladies’ school for £100 per annum. 
Not till he was over forty years of age did his drawings command 
larger prices. Never during his lifetime did he obtain more than £100 
for any one picture. Ten years after his death his fame had grown, and 
shortly pictures of his that had brought him only £50 and £60, were 
sold for over £2000 a-piece. In chapter xi. and chapter xix. artists will 
find some interesting details, many from personal observation, of Cox’s 
methods of painting in oil and in water colours. 

As early as the year 1829 Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles 
decided that their correspondence, commenced in 1818 and carried on 
till 1838, would, some time after their deaths, be published.* And 
though, as Southey writes, this correspondence was, until then, 
penned “ without the slightest reference to any other eyes” than their 
own, nevertheless, as Caroline Bowles replies, each must have felt 
there had been created within “ a feeling which had no existence there 
—a degree of interest of me that shall survive on earth—I mean our 
correspondence.” That these thoughts should have had an effect on 
the letters is only natural. And yet it was but a natural effort that 
was aroused towards higher finish; and the result is an admirable and 
clear picture of two well-known minds. It is well that Professor 
Dowden has had the wisdom to publish less than half of the material 
placed in his hands, for he has thus produced a work which is emi- 
nently readable and attractive because of its manageable bulk. There 
is added, in an appendix, some unique matter, comprising a stout but 
friendly duel, by letter, on the subject of Christianity versus Atheism 
between Southey and Shelley. And this interesting volume closes 
with Southey’s collection of fantastic dreams—the original register of 
“The Devil’s Thoughts’’—as he termed them in his letters to Caro- 
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line Bowles. These dreams are the result of an exceedingly vivid 
imagination; and it would be of great psychological interest to dis- 
cover whether poets, generally, are remarkable dreamers of dreams. 
Southey certainly was, 

Few men had the good fortune to see so much of Thomas Carlyle 
in the close intimacy of private talk and association as Mr. Moncure 
Conway.* The world, therefore, welcomes eagerly this sketch of 
Carlyle, which Mr. Moncure Conway tells us “ faithfully follows im- 
pressions made by his own word and spirit upon my mind during an 
intercourse of many years I have written out my notes and 
my memories with the man still vividly before me, and, as it were, 
still speaking.” The welcome result is the transferring to paper many 
valuable remarks made by Carlyle in conversation, and the putting on 
record many incidents and traits that were otherwise doomed to oblivion. 
The perusal of all this resolves many of the asperities and irregularities 
with which a less intimate acquaintance has led other describers to 
clothe Carlyle. Part II. of this little volume is devoted to a pretty, if 
slight, sketch of the last scene of the burial at Ecclefechan. The third 
and last Part contains some invaluable extracts from letters written by 
Carlyle between 1814 and 1866 to a few very intimate friends. In 
these are mirrored most clearly the troublous workings of his mind 
right through the hardest period of his life. And the concluding 
letters, including one from Ralph Waldo Emerson to a friend describ- 
ing his impression of Carlyle aiter the well-known Craigenputtoch visit, 
afford us most interesting and instructive insight into a mind and cha- 
racter that has suffered somewhat from the harshness of the less inti- 
mate, no less than from the indignant leniency of the more innate 
critics. 

Germany produces yet another account of Carlyle and his works. 
In a small book of some 200 pages, Eugen Oswold, of Heidelberg, pro- 
vides what may be best termed an introduction to the study of Carlyle.” 
The first half of the volume is occupied by brief essays, fragmentary 
but satisfactory, on various points explicatory of Carlyle’s life and 
work. His influence on the great minds of his time ; his fellow-feeling 
with them; his parentage and early life; his various publications ; 
his public life; his home life; his style; his leaning towards German 
influences; and, lastly, his will and his posthumous works, are clearly 
treated in this series of brief sketches. The remaining half of the 
volume is devoted to a series of quotations in German, some long and 
some short, from Carlyle’s writings. These are placed with little 
attention to any scheme or order; but they are intended, so the 
author tells us, to incite the reader to refer to the originals, and so 
become a student of Carlyle himself. The book will prove of much 
value to German students of Carlyle, and it will remain as evidence of 
the high worth set upon his writings in Germany. 





25 «Thomas Carlyle.” By Moncure D. Conway. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1881. 

26 “Thomas Carlyle.” Ein Lebensbild durch Eugen Oswald. Leipsig : Wilhelm 
Freiderich. 1881. 
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Tn this second volume of his “ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” Mr. Foggo 
writes what is intended to be an incisive and hostile review of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career.” It may be doubtful, however, whether such 
criticism is published at the right season. Lord Beaconsfield’s political 
adversaries hold their old opinions of his career, and need no refresh- 
ing. And thetime has not yet come for the impartial historian to 
take Lord Beaconsfield in hand. 

The partisan sarcasm in the book is strong, but by no means always 
correct. There is an amusing slip in the criticism on a letter written 
by Lord George Bentinck in 1847, describing the task before the 
Opposition as “an uphill game.” Mr. Foggo on this exclaims, “ Game, 
forsooth! We should think it was! and a game which the impartial 
looker-on cannot have watched, we imagine, without forming a strong 
opinion as to the manner in which it was played, and arriving at the 
- conclusion that when Lord George and his cunning partner scored, it 
was by tricks and not by honours.” ‘The correct interpretation of this 
metaphor is, of course, most highly complimentary. ‘The game would 
be won by work and science and knowledge and not by luck or adven- 
titious aids. Mr. Foggo has lost himself in his metaphor. 

The book throughout is too purely partisan to do more than tickle 
the palate of those more violent party men who have the leisure to wade 
through its 700 pages. The necessary unfairness of this type of 
criticism will drive off more even-minded Liberals, and certainly no 
Conservative will like to read of every act and saying of Lord Beacons- 
field presented awry in this partisan mirror. It may be amusing, it 
certainly is not interesting, to read of every change of opinion or im- 
provement in knowledge stigmatized as a repudiation of principles and 
so forth. Were it not for its evident sincerity this book might be 
taken for the outpouring of a mind soured to the core by the 
brilliant success of a rival or foe. 

In a couple of neat volumes Mr. Dutton Cook places before the 
reading world a series of entertaining reminiscences and tales of lead- 
ing theatrical celebrities, We are invited, as the preface tells us, to 
look on a few leading portraits, but not to view with prosaic attention 
to detail the whole gallery of theatrical celebrities. Will Mountford, 
Mistress Woflington, Perdita, and the original cast of the “School for 
Scandal” occupy the first volume; and in this the reader is introduced, 
in succinct account, to the events of an age that still has an interest for 
the present generation. The second volume, ina series of biographical 
sketches, gives the reader full-length portraits of a variety of leading 
actors and actresses, closing with a brief ‘‘note” descriptive of the 
author's high appreciation of Fechter. Mr. Cook wisely refrains from 
admitting to his gallery the portraits of any living theatrical 
celebrities. 





7 <¢ Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” By Algernon Foggo. London: 
Goubaud. 1881. 
. *8 “ Hours with the Players.” By Dutton Cook. London: Chatto & Windus. 
881, 
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F the novels of this quarter we may first mention Mr. Payn’s 
new story.’ It is excellent reading, although it strikes us as 
hurriedly written, The Grape is Miss Ella Josceline, who has a 
selfish high-born father, interesting only from his cleverness and from 
a real, though mean-spirited, love for his daughter. They stop at a 
seaside hotel, among a motley company; there a young and moneyless 
man of letters falls in love with Ella, and so does his artist-friend, 
who, however, loyally conceals his passion. The pair are too 
suggestive of Warrington and Pendennis; but the scenes in the 
hotel are exceedingly amusing, and the interview of Ella’s father with 
the two “ Bohemians” is very cleverly described. Her father dying 
suddenly, Ella goes off with the aunt of her dead and ill-used mother 
to stay with a semi-lunatic country gentleman. This person imagines 
himself to be the last of the Stuarts; and here Mr. Payn has again 
an excellent opportunity for amusing scenes. ‘‘His Highness” 
unfortunately or fortunately falls in love with Ella, who is thereby 
reduced tu straits, since she loves the impecunious man of letters. 
However, owing to her inability to profess complete belief in his 
Highness’s claims to the throne, she escapes. There is not much 
interest in the working-out of the plot, and we need hardly mention 
the conclusion. Nor do we feel, as we close the volume, that we know 
any more of human nature than we did before. But the book is 
written with unflagging vigour and spirit, and no one who reads it 
will fail to be amused. 

“The Private Secretary” is, in point of cleverness, decidedly above 
the average. The subject is what is called “disagreeable.” A young 
philanthropist, who never greatly interests us, advertises for a private 
secretary, and from among a large number of applicants selects a 
young lady. Robert Clifford rents a flat in the Alexandra Mansions, 
and a room is assigned to the secretary. A good deal of skill is shown 
in the description of the gradual process of falling in love, and the 
whole interest of the book is centred on the two main characters, 
Difficulties arise owing to the presence in London of Clifford’s aunt 
and cousin, and the consequent necessity of keeping the private 
secretary concealed, because of the fact that the hero is bound by 
the will of his “ uncle” (really, his father) to marry his cousin if she 
will have him, the penalty being the loss of his fortune. Blanche 
Scallan, the cousin, is unfortunately so empty and repulsive a 
character that the conflict in Clifford’s mind never becomes really 
interesting ; and it seems to us that the author might have greatly 
improved his tale in this respect. As it is, the private secretary is, to 
a certain extent, deceived by her lover, and is ultimately persuaded to 
become his mistress. Immediately after, he discovers that this piece 





1 «A Grape from a Thorn,’’ By James Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 
Three vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1881. 

2“The Private Secretary.” ‘Three vols. Edinburgh & London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1881, 
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of selfishness was unnecessary, as Blanche Scallan has, just before, 
married a nobleman’s second son. The interest of the remainder of 
the book lies in the unravelling of the complications that ensue. The 
plot of the story seems to us weak and improbable, and the character- 
drawing rather sketchy ; but the private secretary herself attracts us. 
The book is certainly well-written, and we can imagine that, if it 
is a first essay, the author’s second attempt might reach a much higher 
level. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new novel*® may be confidently recommended 
to any one who wants amusement. It is very readable and written 
with great ease and lightness of touch. The characters form excellent 
contrasts and mix well. Much of the conversation is bright and 
lively, and, if the plot is not too probable, at any rate it carries us along 
with it. The Comet is called Montana. This person isin reality the son 
of a livery-stable keeper at Liverpool; but, having left his home when 
young and lived in America, he returns to London as a mysterious 
great man with wonderful eyes, a strong will, and an extraordinary 
power of fascinating people, especially women. He talks of a 
scheme for forming a colony of the best souls somewhere in America, 
and he becomes the comet of a London season and the cause of much 
trouble to the other characters of the book. There is some 
psychological interest in this semi-hero, semi-charlatan, but it is a pity 
that he should recal so strongly the hero of Cherbuliez’s “ Samuel 
Brohl,” and that his refusal to recognize his father should at once 
bring to our minds a figure from a very different sphere of romance, 
Tito Melema. Of the reiwaining persons of the novel the most 
interesting is Geraldine Rowan, who disbelieves in Montana, and yet is 
afraid he may compel her to marry him; but neither in her case nor 
in that of any other of the group does Mr. McCarthy go below the 
surface of human nature. The merits of the book are the merits of 
a skilful and practised novelist, but our strongest feeling as we close 
it is that greater labour and patience might produce something far 
better. 

“In the Springtime,”4 on the contrary, has a good deal of human 
nature in it. The book takes the form of a autobiography, and in the 
way of telling the story, as well as other features, reminds us of 
Charlotte Bronté. The heroine is a girl witha real character; she is 
brought up, or rather brings herself up, m a Somersetshire village ; 
and the descriptions of Nature, which are rather plentiful, are far above 
the ordinary level. Eric Grey, the artist and man of genius with a 
wild past behind him, is the Brontesque character of the novel, and much 
of the interest centres round his relation to the heroine. Her father, 
with his weaknesses and power of attraction, is the source from which 
most of the complications of the plot arise: the character is well 
drawn, and there is a good deal of humour in the description of the 

3 «*The Comet of a Season.” By Justin M‘Carthy, Author of ‘‘ Miss Misan- 
thrope,” &c. Three volumes. London: Chatto & Windus. 1881. 

* “‘Inthe Springtime.’ By I. Henderson-Browne, Three vols. London ; Smith 
Elder & Co. 1881. 
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rich, good-natured, and vulgar Mrs. Stirling, whom he marries for 
her money. The account of Ursula’s struggle over the snowy Mendips 
on her way to warn her father of the bailiffs, is written with power ; 
and the local dialect is amusingly rendered. But the authoress has 
caught from it a grammatical peculiarity, which occurs more than once 
where it should not occur: “ Had it depended on Maria and I” (vol. 
i, p. 138); “after setting Miss Naylor and I running about,” (vol. i. 
p- 79); “a bar lay between Eric and I” (vol. ii. p. 71); “ the 
moonlight came down over Lawrence and J,” (vol. ii. p. 283). 
The same mistake occurs at pp. 109, 199 of vol. iii, We shall 
look forward to Miss Hendergon-Browne’s next work, and hope she 
has more material to work upon as good as that out of which the 
character of Ursula Desborough has been formed. 

There is less power in Miss Stirling’s character-drawing, and less 
poetry in her descriptions ; but her novel’ is also above the average, and 
there is something very genuine about it. It is the story of two village 
sisters, Lizzie and Judith Mayhew. Lizzie secretly marries an officer, 
Lawrence Dempster, who has noble relations, and who, with a view to 
keeping his wife in his power, tampers with the marriage register. 
For want of these missing proofs, Lizzie, ill-treated and deserted, is un- 
able to establish her position, and finally attempts to commit suicide. 
She is rescued, but conceals herself from her relations; and Judith, 
who strongly resembles her sister, determines to personate her witha 
view to vengeance. We will not reveal the outcome of a cleverly ma- 
naged plot; but the reader will certainly be interested in the two sisters. 
With regard to the ‘! bad” people, Miss Stirling has, we think, fallen 
into the common mistake of making them too bad; and, as is natural, the 
male characters are not nearly so well drawa as the women of the story. 

In “Julian Karslake’s Secret”® a single idea is worked out, 
and there are scarcely any subordinate characters of interest. Two 
people, husband and wife, are made miserable because the hus- 
band persists in performing a promise given to his dying mother, 
although tke performance of this promise threatens utterly to spoil not 
only his own life, but also his wite’s. Whatever interest the story has 
comes from the portrayal of these two irreproachabie characters ; for 
Julian Karslake’s wife is as heroic as himself. The pity of it is that 
the hero and heroine are not only heroic, but intolerably virtuous. We 
are told of the misery brought on them by their stedfastness; but how 
can we feel for a woman who, speaking of her husband, says that she 
has been “ subdued by the abstinence from all authority and the sweet 
suggestiveness of example”; who talks about the “sense of what was 
due to her own moral being and her neighbours’ welfare ;” who, after 
she has for a moment suspected that a child strongly resembling her 
husband was actually his child, excuses herself in the words ‘ You 





5 “ Missing Proofs: a Pembrokeshire Tale.” By M. C. Stirling, Author of 
“The Grahams of Invermoy,” &c. Two vols. Edinburgh & London: William 
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6 “ Julian Karslake’s Secret.’’ By Mrs. Juhn Hodder Needell. Three vols. 
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must not blame me for it—it was an instinct of physical perception 
that reflection aud judgment corrected”? Julian’s language is not less 
terrible, and Mrs. Needell must learn to unite the power of which her 
novel gives signs, with a more natural mode of expression, and to have 
a littlemore faith in the goodness of nature less unmixedly angelic, 
before she can expect to win the sympathy of her readers. y 

Mr. Black’s new novel’ has rather a foolish name, and it will not 
increase his reputation. That it is lively and readable need hardly 
be said ; but the material is not worked up with any finish, and the 
character-drawing is poor. Frank King, the hero, is in love with Nan 
Beresford, the heroine. She refuses him; and after three years, he 
falls in love with her sister Madge, who has grown to look very like 
her. Nan, meanwhile, being of a serious turn of mind, is somewhat 
occupied with a clergyman, Mr. Jacomb. Madge, who is a flighty 
ward in Chancery and has been prevented by the Vice-Chancellor from 
marrying one Jack Hanbury, engages herself to the hero; but, of 
course, when Nan reappears on the scene, Frank King finds out that he 
is really in love with her, and not with her sister. The clergyman is 
thereupon rejected. Madge runs away with Jack and marries him ; 
and, the way being thus clear, the hero and heroine fulfil their 
destiny. The sisters are very slightly sketched, and Frank King 
seems to us to have no individuality. Perhaps the best character 
is Tom Beresford, a good-natured, lively, and would-be cynical youth, 
who is really amusing. We need not say that there is much descrip- 
tion, and this will make the novel pleasant reading to many people. 
But the descriptions have no vital connection with the story; and the 
episode of “Singing Sal” seems to us nothing more nor less than 
“padding.” ‘The “ Four Macnicolls” is a very pleasant little tale; 
and the ‘“¢ Pupil of Aurelius” has considerable merit as a sketch. 

In ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,’’* as in “‘ Missing Proofs,” the plot turns upon a 
lost marriage-certificate; but in the case of Miss Stirling’s novel the 
certificate is lost on purpose, and here it is lost by accident. Joseph 
leaves it behind him in the pocket of his great-coat, when a quarrel 
sends him from his home to America, and there it remains for twenty 
years or more. This seems rather an absurd centre for a novel, and 
Mr. Murray himself feels the apparent improbability of a woman being 
ignorant that she could get a copy of her certificate at the church 
where she was married ; but he insists that the improbability is only 
apparent. However this may be, he has managed the plot cleverly; 
the characters are well marked, if not very interesting, and Mr. 
Murray’s style is, as a rule, natural, and occasionally really humorous. 
But, surely, “ carefully groomed and dressed in excellent taste” (vol. i. 
p- 177) isa strange phrase; and we have noticed one or two other 
faults of this kind in a novel otherwise decidedly above the average. 





7 “The Beautiful Wretch; The Four Macnicolls ; The Pupil of Aurelius.” By 
William Black. Three vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 

8 ** Joseph’s Coat.” By David Christie Murray, Author of “ A Life’s Atone- 
ment.” With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. ‘Three vols. London; Chatto 
& Windus. 1881. 
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We have before us also a new and cheaper edition of Mr. Murray’s 
earlier novel.’ 

There is some power of writing in “ By the Tiber,”” and a great 
deal of cleverness in the conversation—too much cleverness, we think, 
to be natural, The plot is rather obscure, and some of the incidents 
too melodramatic; and the author has a tiresome way of introducing 
matter which is well enough in itself, but has nothing to do with the 
story. Still, we can imagine that a determined effort to overcome 
these defects and to write more simply, might result in a really good 
novel, for there is undoubted power of a certain kind in this one. 

Mrs. McClintock’s story” is interesting, as a sketch of life in an Irish 
landlord’s house. It is written from the landlord’s point of view, but 
without bitterness; and the authoress seems to know well what she 
is writing about, though she does net help outsiders to understand tke 
Irish peasant. The love-making is commonplace enough. 

We must say the same of “ ‘The King o’ Men,” and, unluckily, it 
contains very little beside love-making. Nevertheless, this theme is 
sure to interest, however treated. Here it is treated quite healthily, 
and the idyll is commendably brief. 

“John Barlow’s Ward”” is‘ pleasantly and naturally written. It 
tells how a young wife wins the complete love of a reserved husband, 
who at first under-estimates her. This she does partly by her devo- 
tion, partly through the help of her husband’s jealousy, which has 
plenty of apparent grounds, though no real ones. These two charac- 
ters are well drawn, although there is nothing very remarkable about 
them. But Julia Fane, the mischief-maker, seems to us too delibe- 
rately malevolent ; and it is a pity that the opening of the book should 
remind us so forcibly of one of the situations in Mrs. Gaskell’s “ North 
and South.” As if to emphasize the resemblance, the writer of ‘‘ John 
Barlow’s Ward” has given to the manufacturer who falls in love with 
Hester the name of “ Mr. Thornton.”  Stiil, this is a pretty story and 
very readable. 

The translation of M. Rocfort’s novel’ leaves a good deal ta be 
desired in matters of idiom; and the author himself has put into the 
mouth of his English heroine language which no Englishwoman could 
well use. The novel is written to illustrate the melancholy, the 
superstition, and the fanaticism of the Breton peasantry ; and the time 
chosen is that of the French Revolution. This gives an interest to the 
book apart from its merits as a story, and makes it worth reading. 





9 “A Life’s Atonement:” a Novel. By David Christie Murray. A New 
Edition. London: Chatto & Windus. 1881. 

10 « By the Tiber.” By the Author of ‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” Two vols. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1881. 

1 «A Boycotted Household.” By Letitia McClintock. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1881. 

12 ** The King o’ Men.” A Prose Idyll. In one volume. By Vere Huntley. 
London : Remington & Co. 1881. 
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With the possible exception of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Queen Mary,” 
which we hope to notice next quarter, by far the most important 
poetical work of the season is Mr. Rossetti’s new volume.” It contains 
three ballads, the completed sonnet-sequence entitled “The House of 
Life,” some dozen lyrics, and a few miscellaneous sonnets. The two 
historical ballads, fine as they are, we must leave unnoticed. Readers 
who remember the weird power of “ Sister Helen” will turn most 
eagerly to the first poem of the present volume, “Rose Mary.” The 
subject may be briefly and baldly described as follows :—Sir James of 
Heronhaye, Rose Mary’s lover, is going on the morrow to Holy Cross, 
to seek a “heavy shrift.” Rose Mary’s mother hears of an umbush 
set on the road to take his life; and she bids her daughter look in the 
beryl-sphere which shows the future, and has shown it to her often 
in days past. But the beryl-stone shows the truth only tu pure eyes; 
the dread spirits once cast out of it may enter into it again through 
the “secret sin” of her who looks, and may make the stone blank or 
deceitful. Thus, when Rose Mary is at last persuaded to look in the 
stone for the two roads by which her lover may go, she sees an ambush 
laid by the side of the valley road, and the hill road is clear, but for 
one little hollow brimmed with mist. By the hill road, then, Sir James 
goes to Holy Cross, and at the hollow his foe, the warden of Hely- 
cleugh, slays him. ‘The corpse is brought back; the mother knows 
her daughter’s sin; but, leaving Rose Mary in her swoon of horror, 
she finds, bathed in the dead knight's heart-blood, a packet, and in the 
packet a lock of golden hair and a letter, not from Rose Mary, but 
from the warden’s sister. «las! she too needed to be shrived, and 
had bidden Sir James meet her at Holy Cross. Meanwhile—and this 
is the splendid climax of the ballad—Rose Mary, knowing nothing of 
her lover’s faithlessness, has atoned for her sin. She seeks the chamber 
where the stone, in the midst of its altar, sits between the “ wings of 
a sculptured beast unknown.” There with her father’s dinted sword 
she smites it in twain, and falls lifeless on the floor, The good 
spirit that once lived in the beryl leads her to her rest, and the dire 
spirits which, through her sin, had possessed the stone, fly forth, shelter- 
less and despairing. In this bare argument, nothing of the great- 
ness of the ballad will be visible. That it is great admits, we think, 
of no question. The success of a bal!ad may be measured by the 
degree in which an intense feeling is expressed w.thout any loss 
of clearness in the narrative; and “ Rose Mary” will certainly stand 
this test. But, in saying this, we have not touched upon the peculiar 
qualities of Mr. Rossetti’s poem. In dealing with the supernatural, 
in making this realm of mystery the natural suggestion and embodi- 
ment of human passion, Mr. Rossetti stands unrivalled at the present 
day, and we shall find his equals or superiors only in Shakespeare 
and Coleridge. Let the reader turn to the description of the beryl, 
or to the wonderful verses which tell of the music of the spirits, “a 
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chiming shower of strange device,” heard when first Rose Mary gazes 
into the sphere; or to those stanzas which describe what follows 
when the vision is over and the mother holds her daughter to her 
breast :-— 


“She gazed on the beryl-stone full fain 
Ere she wrapped it close in her robe again: 
The flickering shades were dusk and dun, 
And the lights throbbed faint in unison, 
Like a high heart when a race is run. 


“ As the globe slid to its silken gloom, 
Once more a music rained through the room ; 
Low it splashed like a sweet star-spray, 
And sobbed like tears at the heart of May, 
And died as laughter dies away.” 


Or, best of all, let the reader remember the third part of the ballad, 
and follow Rose Mary to tke shrine where she sees the awful stone set 
in its place, and atones for her sin by the loss of her life. But, fine 
as this poem is, the new sonnets of the “‘ House of Life” have, per- 
haps, even a greater interest. It is waste of words to speak of Mr. 
Rossetti’s mastery over this form of verse. No more need be said 
than that the new work is worthy of the old, that there are son- 
nets fit to stand by those marvellous sixteen, which revealed a new 
power in English poetry when first they appeared, some twelve or 
thirteen years ago, in the Fortnightly Review. We may say even 
more ; if now and again in Mr. Rossetti’s earlier sonnets the reader 
was troubled by a certain over-elaboration and over-subtlety, here 
there is often the noble severity and simplicity of mature genius. 
We can quote but one example: it is the third of the three sonnets 
entitled ‘“‘ True Woman.’ 


Her Heaven. 
*¢ If to grow old ia Heaven is to grow young 
(As the Seer saw and said), then blest were he 
With youth for evermore, whose heaven should be 
True Woman, she whom these weak notes have sung. 
Here and hercafter.—choir-strains of her tongue— 
Sky-spaces of her eyes—sweet signs that flee 
About her soul’s immediate sanctuary— 
Were Paradise all uttermost worlds among. 


“The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hill-flower; and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust. Yet shall Heaven’s promise clothe 
Even yet those lovers who have cherished still 
This test for love :—in every kiss sealed fast 
To feel the first kiss and forebode the last.” 


Space forbids us to dwell longer on a volume which will become 
dear to every one who loves poetry, and which will convince any one 
who needs to be convinced, that the completest devotion to Art is not 
something that excludes deep thought and a living interest in all 
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things human. The poet who wrote “The Choice” is the poet who 
wrote ‘‘ Soul’s Beauty”; and the same genius which has for the first 
time translated into words the magic of chime-music has also fitly 
expressed the world’s condemnation of the murder of the Czar 
Alexander. We can do no more than allude, finally, to the lyrics in 
this volume, many of which express with touching pathos a thought 
and hope embedied in more than one sonnet and, notably, in the 
last, and perhaps the loveliest, of the ‘‘ House of Life.” 

Prof. Shairp, in the volume noticed below, has called the attention 
of young poets who seek a subject to the history of their own country. 
Mr. Palgrave is not a young poet, for he won his spurs some time ago; 
but he has tried to fill the gap in poetical literature to which Prof. 
Shairp alludes. In his new volume" he gives us a number of lyrical 
poems on such of the “leading or typical characters and scenes in 
English history” as have seemed to him ‘amenable to a strictly 
poetical treatment.” In an interesting preface he has fully explained 
his design and has told us his reasons for using a lyrical rather than 
an epic form. His arguments will convince many readers; and there 
is no one, we think, who will not hold Mr. Palgrave justified 
when he says: ‘‘I shall at least hope that the love of truth and the 
love of England are mine by inheritance in a degree sufficient to 
exempt this book (the labour of several years) from infidelity to 
And Mr. Palgrave has qualifications for his task over and 
above these. His poems, like his prose, attest throughout his learning, 
judgment, and critical power. But on the whole we cannot think 
the success of his valiant attempt unmixed. The reader will find 
indubitably good poetry in the volume; the poem on the Black 
Death, for example, has plenty of vigour; butas a rule, Mr. Palgrave 
is far happier in meditative and semi-critical verse than in dealing 
with striking events and historical scenes. We do not think, for 
instance, that the poem “ Paulinus and Edwin” is so effective as prose 
versions of the same story; whereas the’ verses on Chaucer and 
Langland are delightful, however strange the implied assertion that 
Chaucer could not draw 


either.” 


“The mother yearning o’er the infant’s life,” 


may seem to us. Again, there is a most charming little poem on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ ‘“ Simplicity ;” and the ‘ Dorset Idyl”’ has some 
beautiful descriptive stanzas. But how inadequate is the passage on 
the death of Nelson! how vain it is to tell in verse a story so 
immortalized in prose! how slight is the emotion with which we read 
the closing lines, compared with the sudden thrill that passes through 
us as we recal the few words of Mr. Browning’s “ Home-Thoughts 
from Abroad.” It is, we fear, simply the power to sing that is lacking 
to Mr. Palgrave; and the impression is confirmed by his unfortunate 
experiments in metre. Inthe poem ‘ A Summer Sunset” our pleasure 
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in beautiful description is quite marred by the irritating rhymeless 
lines; for example— 
“Upon the green slope sward 
The hedge-row elms lie pencilled by the sua 
In greener greenness: and, athwart the sky, 
Dotted like airy dust, the rooks 
Oar themselves homeward with a distant ery.” 


Here the ear waits in vain, and is not satisfied; and Mr. Palgrave 
is very fond of this device of rhymeless lines, using it in long stanzas 
where the metrical effect seems to us to depend essentially on a 
complete set of answering final sounds. And, again, we entreat Mr. 
Palgrave to alter the occasional tripping lines which occur in the 
earlier stanzas of “Art and Nature,” and disappear in the later, as 
though the ‘heat of composition” had brought the poet to a better 


mind. These defects, if Mr. Palgrave will consent to regard them as 


defects, are not irremovable; and his subjects are so inspiring, he 
himself has so much true poetic feeling, that his collection of lyrics 
will give a lasting pleasure even to those whose pleasure in it is not 


unmixed. 
We are sorry we cannot praise Mr. Austin’s tragedy.” 


us, as he has observed in a preface which ought to be unnecessary, 
with plenty of “ bold and bustling figures.” Mr. Austin shall enume- 
rate some of them for himself— 

“not to speak of Savonarola, whose influence, unparalleled in its singularity, 
moves on to its ascendant through the Second and Third Acts less like a star 
than like a meteor, in the Fourth Act declines, and in the Fifth sets for ever, 
there is the feather-headed and pusillanimous Piero ; the prompt yet weight 
Capponi; Valori, impetuous but steadfast, a man of action saturated with 
romantic sentiment, a politician, a soldier, and, as I have ventured to repre- 
sent him, a fervid and faithful lover; the young, gallant, reckless, luckless 
Tornabuoni; Bettuccio, the pleasure - loving poet, converted by the joint 
influence of Savonarola and a noble lady,” 


and many others, whom we must leave to the readers of the tragedy. 
But, in spite of the crowded stage, in spite of the skill with which 
these characters are sketched, the play leaves the reader comparatively 
unmoved, and we fear it would not move the spectator more. The 
situation is too complicated, the events depend too much on political 
intrigue and too little on Savonarola himself, for us to feel a unity in 
the action, or to see the tragic close as the inevitable clash of great 
opposing forces. And, in spite of Mr. Austin’s adherence to his 
authorities and the frequent introduction of words reported to have 
been actually used by Savonarola, we never feel ourselves thoroughly 
in possession of his soul. The play offers us a series of interesting 
historical pictures; but it is not really dramatic, and Mr. Austin has 
not succeeded in his attempt to make the love-story an essential 
part of the plot. The best scene is probably the sixth of act ii. ; 


It presents 
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it would certainly be effective if the play were ever acted. And we 
need hardly say that there is good poetry here and there; this, for 
example, is graceful :— 


CanDIDA. . 
“Why doth a shooting-star shine brightlier far 
Than any that keeps fixéd in its seat ? 


VALOoRI. 
“Tis its career, being brief, is glorious. 
Who would not into jaws of darkness jump, 
Traversing first such bright trajectory ? 


CanpDIDa. 

“Hush! falling stars are high examples sent 
To warn, not lure. Gross fancy says they are 
Substantial meteors; but that is not so. 
They are the merest phantasies of Night, 
When she’s asleep, and, dimly visited 
By past effects, she dreams of Lucifer 
Hurled out of Heaven.” 


Mr. Austin’s verse, if not strong, is generally fluent and natural in 
style. But he has an awkward trick of inverting the order of the 
words in commonplace sentences, as, for instance, in the following 
lines :-— 

“To him I your election will convey” (p. 97). 

“ Still may to you all stars propitious be” (p. 74). 

“ T your ambassador will be with zeal” (p. 76). 

“ That you Letizia will accompany 


When next discourses Fra Girolamo 
Within the Duomo” (p. 165). 


The greater part of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s new volume” is occupied with 
a drama of modern life. We wish it were not so; for it is a 
pleasure to read her lyrics and sonnets, and we cannot think “ The 
Wynnes of Wynhavod” a success. It is very melodramatic and, 
except here and there, does not rise above the level of the average 
novel. That occasionally a much higher level is reached, the reader 
will see by reference to Norman’s speech, at p. 189, or when he comes 
across lines like these :— 


“Such utter love as this of mine I think 
Could send warm waves throughout the universe, 
And thrill with happy life the slumbering germs 
Of some unpeopied star” (p. 199). 


but we fear it is impossible to say that Mrs. Pfeiffer has overcome the 
great difficulties which beset any attempt to versify ordinary conver- 
sation. For instance the lines— 
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“ Carteret. It has cost you 
Six thousand pounds already. 
“* Murdoch. Come away, 
I will not count the cost, and you cannot. 
My man has got our baggage at the station” (p. 215), 


are intolerable; and so are the following :— 


“ Carteret. You see your way? The devil! 
I don’t see mine. 
“ Murdoch. You shall though ; now look here, 
To-morrow you and Wynne will both be sent for 
To take a parcel to the post; my father 
Is safe to give it him. It will contain 
Six thousand pounds in notes, and be addressed 
To Cass and Co., New York. JI want that parcel’’ (p. 155). 


The other poems of the volume are very much better, and have 
passages of real beauty. ‘The Pillar of Praise” seems to us far the 
best. It is “founded on a tradition attached to the Prentice Pillar 
in Roslyn Chapel,” and tells how the pillar was carved by a ’prentice, 
while the master-builder was away in Italy searching for a certain 
design which he was to imitate ; and how, while Christopher, the 
*prentice, stands gazing at the ideal he has realized, the master-builder, 
who has returned, finds him and slays him out of envy. The tale is 
told with much grace and feeling; and these qualities are apparent 
in many of the other poems and in Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets. <A portrait 
of the author forms a frontispiece to the volume. 

We can notice only very briefly the remaining books of verse 
that lie before us. Mr. Rawnsley’s pretty little book” is a provoking 
one. It consists of 121 sonnets, most of which are pleasant to read, apart 
from the delightful associations belonging to the scenes they describe. 
Mr. Rawnsley has genuine thoughts to express, and he expresses them 
poetically ; but he never reaches a very high level, and he seldom 
gives us a sonnet strong throughout. He has chosen a most seductive 
form of verse; and it is fatally easy for a man with poetry in him 
to turn out something fairly satisfactory in this form. He would 
probably do best, we think, if he used it less, and chose rather one 
which would demand a more decided inspiration. 

Mr. Houghton’s poem” is the amplification of a popular Scandinavian 
legend. The legend is interesting, and Mr. Houghton’s fluent verse 
does it justice. 

Mr. Turner” writes with some vigour, though he overdoes it occa- 
sionally, as in the astonishing lines :— 
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“Beneath the charging squadrons the earth in terror shook, 
The early dews of Heaven’s eye ran curdling in a brook 
Down to the silver river, which blush’d with human blood, 
And hoarsely moan’d amid the reeds in a deep-crimson’d flood” (p. 77). 


This is not at all a fair specimen of the poem, but it illustrates the 
incongruity between Mr. Turner’s subject and his treatment of it. 
The passages about Nature and about love, though they have some 
merit, are utterly unclassical. 

“ Darroll” is a kind of novel in verse;” and we can only say of it 
that, considered as a novel, it is up to the average, and that the verse 
is easy and correct. The miscellaneous poems which follow are not 
remarkable either for virtues or vices. 

There is a strong religious and “humanitarian” feeling in Mr. 
Matson’s work,” and it is refreshing to read an outburst of joy over 
an election instead of sentimental rhymes about love and death ; but 
we cannot say that the poetry is of a very high order. 

Miss Harrison’s “‘ Myths of the Odyssey” is, we believe, the first 
product in the world of letters of the study of Greek among the lady- 
students of Cambridge. But, quite apart from this fact, the book is 
avery interesting one. Miss Harrison’s object has been to take some 
of the myths which appear in the Odyssey, and to consider the manner 
in which these myths have been treated in extant works of art, whether 
the design appears on a sarcophagus, a wall, a coin, a vase, or a gem. 
She does not profess to consider the myths from a purely literary point 
of view, or to make a contribution to the science of comparative mytho- 
logy. Nor, again, does she intend to give a history of the art-monu- 
ments of each myth in chronological sequence and apart from their 
connection with the Homeric poem. “ Each vase, or gem, or wall- 
painting,” she tells us, “ is introduced at the moment when it is needed 
to form a comment on the Homeric myth, or on some later significant 
variation.” And, as Miss Harrison points out, ‘frequently we have 
plain evidence that it is not the artist who is borrowing from Homer, 
but that both Homer and the artist drew their inspiration from one 
common source, local and national tradition.” Miss Harrison’s book 
is the best evidence of the value of the point of view she has adopted. 
The myths she considers are those of the Cyclopes, the Laestrygones, 
Circe, the Descent into Hades, the Sirens, and Scylla and Charybdis. 
We may illustrate her mode of procedure by taking a single instance. 
Miss Harrison begins her chapter on the myth of the Sirens by quoting 
a translation of the passage in the Odyssey which refers to them. She 
then passes in review a number of works of art in which they are 
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represented, and considers the meaning of the different ideas expressed 
in these works. She shows that the siren gradually changes from a 
creature with a bird’s body and a woman’s head to a purely human 
shape, and then again to a mermaid; and that the Sirens appear not 
only as the tempters of Odysseus, but as Muses of death and lamenta- 
tion, as Muses of inspiration, lastly as conquered rivals of the Muses 
themselves. She considers their relationship to the gods, and the locale 
of their worship; and she makes an honest and ingenious attempt to 
account for all this, and to show the connection of later ideas and 
representations with the Homeric conception. In this way she has 
produced a book which will be quite fresh to most scholars and yet 
attractive to other readers. Miss Harrison writes in a pleasant and 
unpretentious style, and our only regret is that the numerous illustra- 
tions are too often quite unworthy of the text. 

We may notice together some other works on subjects connected with 
classical literature. Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Horace’ is a beautiftilly 
printed book. It contains a revised edition of his translation of; the 
Odes, a very full life of Horace, and translations of the Epistles 
and Satires. The life is very good reading. With regard to the 
translations, we cannot profess to think that Sir Theodore Martin 
is very successful, except where he can write in a sportive style; 
nor do we think the translations of the Satires and Epistles will 
bear comparison with the version of Conington, who was thoroughly 
familiar with Pope’s manner, and was able to render Horace’s less 


strictly poetical writings with much grace and finish, and with a literal- 
ness which, Sir Theodore Martin does not attempt. Still this book will 
be welcome to those English readers who cannot study the original. A 
very much smaller volume, but not less pretty a one, contains Mr. Rol- 


leston’s translation of the “ Encheiridion.”” Here is the quintessence 


of a spirit the very opposite of Horace’s, and one which appeals at least 
as readily to the English mind. The translation seems to be well done, 
and there is a useful introductory preface. Mr. Rolleston’s little volume 
cannot be too widely read. On the other hand, we cannot say much 
that is good of the selection from Greek and Latin authors” made by 
Mr. Jennings and Mr. Johnstone. The passages seem fairly well 
chosen, but in many cases the versions used are antiquated, and we fear 
the book will not attract any one to classical literature who has not 
already some taste for it. 

Of the fifteen chapters to which Professor Shairp has given the 
collective title, ‘Aspects of Poetry,” twelve contain lectures 
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delivered during the last four years in the University of Oxford. It 
some of the lectures seem not very well suited for oral delivery, the 
subjects of which they treat are in every case interesting ; and every- 
one who remembers the author’s essays on Wordsworth and Coleridge 
will expect to find that some of these subjects, at any rate, have been 
handled in a spirit of sympathy, ardent as well as discriminating, and 
likely to reproduce itself in the mind of the hearer or reader. This 
expectation will not be disappointed. Whenever Professor Shairp 
speaks of Scottish poetry, whenever he speaks of Wordsworth, most 
of all, perhaps, when he speaks of Scott, he stimulates and refreshes 
us; he expresses his own genuine appreciation in language which is 
always pure and simple, and sometimes forcible; and there is no mis- 
giving about his subject lurking in the background of his mind and 
troubling his enthusiasm. This kind of teaching is really valuable to 
young men and maidens, and it is chiefly to them that Professor Shairp 
addresses himself. Any one who can make his hearers really feel for 
the first time the greatness or beauty of some poem, has rendered 
them as high a service as it is possible for education to bestow. 

We wish Professor Shairp’s whole book were of this character. 
Not that we have any fault to find with most of the general remarks 
contained in the chapters on the “ Province of Poetry” and “ Criti- 
cism or Creation;” still less that we dissent from his recommenda- 
tions to young “ poets,” But he feels that he has a message to deliver 
and warnings to utter, and we doubt whether their effect will be 
wholly good or wholly what Professor Shairp intends. Let us take the 
lecture on “ Shelley, as a lyric Poet,” as an illustration of our meaning. 
This lecture is one long indictment. With some of the charges brought 
in it we may cheerfully agree, but they are not original. Bagehott 
and Mr. Hutton have urged them before and, we must add, with 
greater force. Nor do they really settle anything. Those who have 
once felt the magic of Shelley’s poetry will simply answer, when the 
whole catalogue of faults has been enumerated, ‘‘ What then? What 
more has the critic to tell us ?” And Professor Shairp, unfortunately, 
makes it plain that he is simply without the sense for the magic that 
remains, without the sense for those aspects of the world which 
Shelley revealed in a unique way. When he has quoted “ Life of 
Life,” and “ My Soul is an Enchanted Boat,”—when he has said (to 
do him justice) that they are “exquisitely beautiful,” he goes on to 
affirm that, ‘there is nothing in the reality of things answering to 
Asia. She is not human, she is not divine. There is nothing moral 
in her.” And when he has quoted the last stanza of the “ Ode to the 
West Wind,” he tells us “‘ This ode ends with some vigour.” This 
is like saying that the “Hallelujah Chorus” is rather spirited. 
Professor Shairp has convinced himself that Shelley was ‘ almost 
without conscience,” and had the kind of soul that “owns no law, 
is without awe, lives wholly by impulse ;” and it is to this supposed 
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want of morality in the man that the weakness of his poetry is ascribed. 
Professor Shairp is intent on showing that great poetry is moral or 
spiritual; and we heartily agree with the doctrine, and heartily 
dissent from the interpretation given to it in the present volume. The 
reader must understand that the morality or spirituality Professor 
Shairp seeks for, is something directly arising from belief in the truths 
of natural religion, and scarcely to be found in much force apart from 
a faith in specifically Christian doctrines. It is not enough that a poet 
should “ see life steadily and see it whole.” And so we are not surprised 
that Professor Shairp endorses the astounding assertion that “the 
shine, the shadows, and the colours of the moral world Shakespeare 
looked upon, were all caused or cast by the Christian Sun of Righteous- 
ness” (p. 80); nor is it anything but natural that even the religious 
poetry of Dante, Milton, and Wordsworth should fail wholly to satisfy 
Professor Shairp’s cravings. When we come to the general theory of 
poetry, we trace the effects of this point of view. By way of combatting 
certain degradations of the principle of “ art for art’s sake,” Professor 
Shairp himself adopts that very distinction between the “ esthetic” con- 
sideration of the poem and the examination of its ‘‘ meaning” which 
gives rise to these degradations. And yet what are we to think ofa 
view which admits that verse may be exquisitely beautiful without 
having any real meaning? If this is possible, it is quite certain that 
people who care for poetry will take the exquisite beauty and let the 
meaning alone ; and we cannot help thinking that Professor Shairp 
would do far better for his own cause if he would really analyse the 
validity of the distinction he adopts, instead of drawing from it con- 
clusions which his unprejudiced hearers must feel to be narrow. May 
we, with the sincerest respect, ask him to apply to some of his own 
criticisms the words in which he has defended Scott against Words- 
worth and Carlyle ?—* All this moralizing bears somewhat hard upon 
Scott. Is it true? Is it the whole truth ?” (p. 404.) 

The posthumous work of Professor Hodgson” on Errors in the use 
of English is interesting, and might be practically useful. It consists 
of four parts. The first contains a vocabulary of: spurious words and 
of words often wrongly employed; the correct usage is given and 
explained, and very copious illustrations are added. In most cases 
Professor Hodgson is unquestionably right, but he is occasionally, as 
it seems to us, over-rigorous. For instance, the first word he takes 
is “ advantage,” and he quotes the following sentence :—“ Free-trade 
equalizes advantages, making the advantage of each the advantage ot 
all.” To this Professor Hodgson objects that, “ It is as impossible for 
all men to hold a common advantage (i.e., to be all in advance one of 
the other), as it is for all the horses in a race to come in first.” But 
why should not all men hold a common advantage, in the sense that 
all of them are in a better position than they were before? In the 
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same way, Professor Hodgson seems to us over-critical in his objec- 
tions to some sentences quoted under “ description,” “ detect,” and “ dis- 
count.” The remaining parts are on Accidence, Syntax, and Rhetoric. 
Here, again, the same defect may be noticed ; and in particular there 
are a good many remarks on “verbals,” which it would be easy to 
find fault with. But the book is an excellent one on the whole, and 
by no means a dull one. The author did not live to revise it, but 
Mrs. Hodgson has spent much care upon it, and we notice very few 
imperfections. It would be greatly improved by a table of contents. 

The Rev. George Gilfillan left behind him at his death a manuscript 
consisting of seven complete books, and entitled, ‘‘ Reconciliation; a 
Life History.” Mr. Henderson has omitted the narrative and bio- 
graphical portions of this work, and has printed a number of short 
disquisitions which occur in it.*° He has, we should suppose, certainly 
done wisely, and has given us a very pleasant book, bearing a certain 
resemblance to Coleridge’s “‘ Literary Remains.” Of the theological 
fragments we need not speak; but in the section headed “ Critical” 
there are many interesting notes on literary subjects. Readers of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s works are prepared for a good deal of over-strained meta- 
phor, but there is also a great deal of genuine enthusiasm and ot 
appreciative criticism. Mr. Gilfillan knew Carlyle, and has some 
interesting remarks about him :— 

There are tears in this rugged man as well as wild laughter. Twice in 
manhood he is reported to have wept ; once when he saw a beloved friend in a 
state of mental darkness, and another time when, as he left his mother’s house, 
she accompanied him part of the way, and silently shot into his hand, as she 
was wont in sending him off in the morning to school, a parcel of peppermints. 
We do not know if this story has been printed before, or what 
authority there is for it; but it was worth telling. Every now and 
then we meet with very strange judgments, as, for instance, when we 
read that “ Lytton is of a higher aim and order than Thackeray ;” but 
these lapses are not frequent, and there is much in the book well worth 
reading. 

Readers of Thackeray’s later works, and in particular of “ Philip,” 
are sometimes annoyed by the constant moralising which breaks the 
thread of the story. But, even if they are, the extraordinary charm of 
Thackeray’s style, and the intrinsic value of the thoughts he expresses, 
go far to atone for an undoubted artistic defect. Here, however, we 
get these passages and others like them put together apart from the 
exciting context; and so they are, perhaps, better appreciated.” We 
need not say anything of the contents of this book, for the question 
whether Thackeray had any reflections to make that were worth 
making cannot be settled in a few lines. For our own part, we are 
ready to answer the question strongly in the affirmative. But, be that 
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as it may, the selection has been made by some one well acquainted 
with Thackeray’s writings; the arrangement is convenient, and we 
have no fault to find except with the omission of the concluding 
stanzas of ‘ Vanitas Vanitatum” (p. 156). 

Herr Kaden’s book” is the second edition of a collection of inter- 
esting essays on various subjects connected with Italy, such as Italian 
emigration, types of women in Italy, Faust amongst the Italians, Italian 
proverbs on dress and on beauty. 

We have three books before us relating, directly or indirectly, to 
Goethe. Herr Appell publishes athird and completely revised edition 
of his work on ‘“ Werther and his Time ;”* a most interesting mono- 
graph, in which the influence of Goethe’s youthful prose-poem on the 
literature of Europe is fully traced. Herr Appell brings once more 
before our eyes the extraordinary ferment of the “ Sturm und Drang- 
periode,” and produces a very real and living picture. The English 
reader of our own day will be surprised to see the long list of English 
translations of “Werther”; but it is to be hoped he will turn to none of 
them. Whatever absurdities the story may contain, it contains ulso 
passages which, when versified in “ Faust,” became splendid poetry ; 
and it is vain to read these passages in anything but the original. 

Of editions of “ Faust” there is no end ;* and, as long as books like 
Herr Schrier’s are produced, there ought to be none. We may not 
agree with his high estimate of the Second Part; we may even be apt 
to turn wearily away from a poem which cannot be understood until 
countless riddles are answered; but any one who has read the first 
part of ‘“‘ Faust” must once, at any rate, try his luck with the con- 
tinuation, and he will scarcely find a better guide than the present 
editor. Herr Schrier gives not only a useful commentary on the text, 
but a full account of the history of the composition of the poem, and 
an excellent critical analysis of its contents. In connection with his 
work we may notice a reprint of Maler Miiller’s fragmentary “ Faust,”” 
a wild work contemporary with the earlier scenes of Goethe’s First 
Part. The text has been thoroughly revised by Bernhard Seuffert, 
who also contributes an introduction very much to the point. 

John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, is known to students of 
English literature by his poem of the “ Brus,” written soon after the 
middle of the fourteenth century. He was also, as Mr. Bradshaw and 
Herr Horstmann believe, the author of a long poem on the lives of the 
Saints, the MS. of which is in the University Library at Cambridge. 
This MS., as well as that of a fragmentary Troy-Book, also assigned to 
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Barbour, Herr Horstmann proposes to print. The present volume% 
is the first, and contains twenty-seven legends printed in double 
columns and small but good type. The editor has taken much 
trouble with the text; and he adds a short introduction, full of matter, 
on the sources from which the legends were derived. 

We have before us the seventh volume of the Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Club.” It contains, besides reports of Proceed- 
ings, some fifteen papers on various literary and artistic subjects. 
Five of these are on George Eliot, and one of the five is a very 
interesting Bibliography by Mr. C. W. Sutton. Mr. Sutton also 
contributes a Manchester Bibliography for the year 1880. 

Prof. Hudson’s school editions of Cymbeline® and Coriolanus” 
contain well-printed texts, with footnotes and introductions. The 
notes seem useful and are not too numerous; but the introductions, 
though worth reading, strike us as not at all well fitted for their 
educational purpose. 

Messrs. Blackie have published the first instalment of the new 
edition of their “Imperial Dictionary.” The work was originally 
prepared by Dr. Ogilvie, and has been revised and greatly augmented 
by Mr. Annandale, the number of words being increased by about 
one-third. This is an encyclopedic dictionary, giving information 
about things as well as words. In both respects it strikes us 
as an admirable work, and the reviser has certainly succeeded in 
making it readable as well as useful. It is well printed in treble 
columns, and has many excellent illustrations, We may say very 
much the same of Messrs. Cassell’s “Encyclopedic Dictionary,” the 
first two volumes of which lie before us. There is a larger amount 
of subdivision in the articles of this work than in those of the 
“Imperial Dictionary” ; on the other hand it is not quite so well got up. 
A striking feature in both dictionaries is the large space given to 
explanations of scientific terms, and the free use made of the works 
of living authors. In both Mr. Darwin is quoted for the meaning of 
“abnormal.” Mr. H. Spencer’s word “ stho-physiology” occurs in 
both; and in the “ Encyclopedic Dictionary” we find, under the word 
‘‘ esthetic,” an indication of that writer’s view of the esthetic emotions. 
The “Imperial Dictionary” refers to Kant’s very different use of the 
word. It is easy enough to find fault with a dictionary ; and we have 
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noticed one or two things we should venture to question. For 
example, what is the meaning of the statement (in the “ Imperial ”) 
that “ abominable” is used to mean “ excellent ; superior,” and where- 
abouts in Shakespeare is the quotation given in support of this asser- 
tion? Again, neither dictionary seems to us quite consistent in its 
attitude towards “low” words. But whatever defects there may be 
are the defects of two excellent works. 

Mr. Edwards’s book” has not the slightest right to exist in its present 
shape. It is an amorphous mass of information, often inaccurate, 
about matters, many of which have no interest whatever. Of the 
compiler’s accuracy a judgment may be formed from the statements, 
occurring in the first five pages, that Academus was “the name 
of the owner of the grove near Athens where Plato taught philo- 
sophy,” and that Acropolis is derived from Acrops the founder of 
Athens. Sufficient evidence of Mr. Edwards’s discrimination may be 
found under the heading, “ Age of Women.” On this important 
subject he writes as follows: “the delicacy as to mentioning the age of 
women is no piece of modern sensitiveness. In the Old Testament, 
although great numbers of women are mentioned, there is but one— 
Sarah, Abraham’s wife—whose age is recorded.” There is of course 
a great deal that is interesting in the book, but it is impossible to 
attach any value to statements which, for anything the reader can tell, 
may have been made quite recklessly. 

We fail to understand why Mr. Bartlett has published his volume* 
of 1,034 pages. His motto is doubtless true—‘Good phrases are 
surely, and ever were, very commendable.” But, however he made 
it, his book is not a collection of good phrases, but an imperfect con- 
cordance; and what is the use of that? The 952 pages of concord- 
ance are followed by 80 of ‘comparative readings;” and this part 
of the work, if improved and printed by itself, might have some 
value. 

We must mention very briefly some books for children. First come 
three sets of fairy stories. Here we have a collection of Hauff’s 
delightful tales ;“* a re-issue in a single volume of some stories trans- 
lated from Richard Gustafsson, and published under the titles, ‘‘ Chit 
Chat by Puck,” and “ Roseleaves ;”* and, finally, a version from the 
Spanish of short tales by Fernan Caballero." These are excellent 
additions to the stock of fairy tales open to English children, and the 
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work of translating seems in all three cases to be very fair. The 
volumes are illustrated. , 

Mrs. Ward’s little book” is a pretty one. It contains the description 
of a family holiday in the Lakes, and the adventures of the two children, 
Milly and Olly. It is very well written, and the two stories, told by 
the mother and father to their children, are admirable.. But there is 
some want of lightness in the style, and, sure as we are that older people 
will enjoy the book, we shall be curious to see if children care for it. 
Some of the drawings are pretty, but some are very poor. 

“A Boy’s Ideal’ is excellent. It is an account, very fairly done, 
of the life of Sir Thomas More; and we only wish there were more 
boys’ books like it. 

There are some pretty stories in the volume called “ Only a Drop 
of Water.”” 

We do not care for “A Winter Nosegay.”” The first story is an 
undesirable one, and the coloured illustrations are poor, gaudy things. 
Some woodcuts of dogs are the best things in the book. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s child’s book" is delightful. Herr Baby (so called 
by his German nurse) has a wonderful amount of individuality, and we 
do not get at all tired of him. Some of Mr. Crane’s illustrations are 
charming, and some are not. The only question we are inclined to 
put to Mrs. Molesworth concerns the baby-language which she prints. 
Is it really the case that children like this? Is it not rather the case 
that they resent it? 

It is an untold relief to pass from the unreal, and yet so miserably 
real, world of common novels, and to read about adog. ‘“ Old Oscar’ 
is a pleasing story about a sheep-dog; or, rather, it is a collection of 
characteristics and of incidents connected with Oscar, with some other 
sheep-dogs, and with the human beings to whom they belong. The 
stories have no scientific value, at any rate in their present loose form ; 
the book probably gives too high an idea of canine intelligence, 
and we could wish it less sentimental. But the writer loves his 
subject, and there is real pathos in the story of Oscar’s end. Some 
of the illustrations are excellent, and greatly increase the value of 
the book. 
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